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INTRODUCTION. 


The  present  collection  of  Recipes  Bits  been  se- 
lected and  arranged  with  much  care  and  a  well-di- 
rected attention :  they  are  the  results  of  experience, 
and  will  be  found,  on  inspection,  to  contain  nearly,  if 
not  all,  that  can  be  esteemed  essential  for  the  pro- 
duction alike  of  a  simply  or  a  most  elaborately  fur- 
nished table. 

'  The  necessity  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  well  reg- 
ulated domestic  arrangements,  in  the  household  of  all 
classes  and  conditions,  cannot  be  questioned  ;  every 
income  has  its  limit,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house 
should  see  that  her  domestic  expenses  do  not  exceed 
that  of  her  husband. 

The  young  housekeeper  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  extent  of  her  husband's  resources,  and  resolve 
with  firmness  to  regulate  her  household  with  such 
prudence  and  economy  as  not  to  exceed  them. 

However  unromantic  it  may  be,  it  is  a  certain  fact, 
that  the  happiness  of  life  is  not  a  little  dependent 
upon  the  stomach  ;  so  the  professors  of  medicine  teach 
us.  As  all  our  ailments,  save  fractured  limbs  and 
wounds  from  instruments,  proceed  from  a  disordered 
stomach,  so  very  much  of  our  domestic  comfort  pro- 
ceeds from  the  arrangement  and  regularity  of  the 
daily  meal.     This  is  a  point  strongly  to  be  considered. 
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The  appetite  is  dependent  upon  the  health,  the  health 
upon  the  proper  and  regular  supply  of  food,  which 
should  be  as  much  varied  as  possible.  Nothing  so 
soon  palls  the  appetite  as  sameness  of  diet,  nor  so  im- 
mediately injures  the  health;  for,  by  being  palled, 
the  appetite  declines  and  the  body  suifers.  Without 
health,  there  is  little  comfort ;  without  comfort,  no 
real  happiness.  Thus,  eating  and  drinking,  under  a 
proper  control,  should  be  our  first  consideration  ;  and, 
being  one  of  the  essentials  requisite  for  health  and 
happiness,  so  it  becomes  the  young  housekeeper  to 
look  to  the  appointments  of  her  kitchen. 

A  kitchen  should  always  be  well  furnished  ;  there 
is  no  necessity  that  it  should  be  profusely  so  ;  but 
there  should  be  a  sufficiency  of  everything  which  can 
aid  in  producing  the  dishes  preparing,  with  the  suc- 
cess which  is  so  essential  to  the  gratification  of  the 
palate. 

Cleanliness  is  a  most  essential  qualification  in  the 
art  of  cooking,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  person, 
but  the  utensils,  and  should  be  maintained  in  the 
kitchen  at  any  personal  sacrifice. 

In  consulting  this  work,  the  cook  will  gain  much 
advantage  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  introdnc- 
ductory  remarks  to  each  chapter,  as  many  useful 
hints  are  there  given  relative  to  the  department  of 
cookery  under  consideration. 

In  selecting  and  arranging  the  various  miscellane- 
ous recipes  under  the  head  of  Domestic  Economy,  a 
constant  regard  has  been  had  to  the  real  wants  of 
the  family.  It  comprises  valuable  recipes  for  the 
household. 
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IMPORTANT  HINTS  TO  COOKS. 

Keep  your  meat  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  your  fish  on 
ice,  and  your  vegetables  on  a  stone  floor  free  from  air. 

Cut  your  soap  when  it  comes  in,  and  let  it  dry 
slowly. 

Keep  your  sweet  herbs  in  paper  bags,  each  bag 
containing  only  one  description  of  herb.  They  should 
be  dried  in  the  wind,  and  not  in  the  sun  ;  and  when 
ordered  in  a  recipe  should  be  cautiously  used,  as  a 
preponderance  in  any  seasoning  spoils  it. 

When  oranges  or  lemons  are  used  for  juice,  chop 
down  the  peel,  put  them  in  small  pots,  and  tie  them 
down  for  use. 

Apples  should  be  kept  on  dry  straw,  in  a  dry  place  ; 
and  pears  hung  up  by  the  stalk. 

Batter,  for  fish,  meat,  fritters,  &c. — Prepare  it 
with  fine  flour,  salt,  milk,  and  eggs,  beaten  up.  Fry 
in  hog's  lard  or  sweet  butter. 

Carrots,  if  young,  need  only  be  wiped  when  boiled 
—  if  old,  they  must  be  scraped  before  boiling.  Slice 
them  into  a  dish,  and  pour  over  them  melted  butter. 

Cauliflowers. — Cut  off  the  stalks,  but  leave  a  lit- 
tle of  the  green  on ;  boil  in  spring  water  with  a  little 
salt  in  it :  they  must  not  boil  too  fast. 

Celery. — Yery  little  is  sufficient  for  soups,  as  the 
flavor  is  very  predominating.  It  should  be  thorough- 
ly washed  and  curled  when  sent  to  table. 

Game  may  often  be  made  fit  for  eating  when  it 
seems  spoiled,  by  cleaning  and  washing  it  with  vine- 
gar and  water.  Birds  that  are  not  likely  to  keep, 
should  be  drawn,  cropped,  and  picked,  then  wash  in 
two  or  three  waters,  and  rub  them  with  salt ;  have 
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in  readiness  a  large  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and 
plunge  them  into  it  one  by  one,  drawing  them  up 
and  down  by  the  legs,  so  that  the  water  may  pass 

through  them.  Let  them  stay  for  five  or  six  minutes, 
then  hang  them  up  in  a  cold  place  ;  when  they  are 
completely  drained,  salt  and  pepper  well  the  iusides, 
and  thoroughly  wash  them  before  roasting. 

Gravies. — The  skirts  of  beef  and  the  kidney  will 
make  quite  as  good  gravy  as  any  other  meat,  if  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner. 

Lard  should  be  carefully  melted  in  a  jar,  put  in  a 
kettle  of  water  and  boiled,  and  run  into  bladders  that 
have  been  strictly  cleaned  ;  the  bladders  should  not 
be  too  large,  as  the  lard  will  become  rank  if  the  air 
gets  to  it. 

Sago  should  soak  for  an  hour,  previous  to  using,  to 
take  off  the  earthy  taste. 

Copper  vessels,  when  the  tinning  is  worn  off,  must 
never  be  used,  or  the  poisoning  of  those  who  partake 
of  whatever  may  have  been  cooked  in  them,  is  inev- 
itable. They  should  be  sent  to  be  re-tinned  as  soon 
as  they  require  it. 

A  WORD  FOR  THE  DIXXER  TABLE. 

As  host. — The  company  seated,  and  a  blessing  in- 
voked ;  dispatch  soup  to  each,  without  inquiring 
whether  you  shall  help  them  or  not.  Help  the  per- 
son nearest  you  on  the  right  first ;  then  on  your  left, 
and  so  on.  Serve  fish  in  the  same  way.  Never  offer 
fish  or  soup  a  second  time. 

The  principal  dish  of  meat  you  will  carve  yourself. 
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Supply  the  plates,  and  hand  them  to  the  servants, 
who  will  offer  them  to  such  of  the  company  as  are  un- 
provided. In  helping,  supply  each  plate  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  choice  parts,  as  the  kidney  in  a  quarter  of 
lamb,  or  sweet-bread  in  veal.  In  poultry,  or  other 
meats,  some  parts  of  which  are  preferred  to  others, 
according  to  the  taste  of  individuals,  before  helping, 
ask  each  one  if  he  has  any  preference.  If  the  re- 
ply is  in  the  negative,  do  not  repeat  the  question,  nor 
insist  that  he  must  have  a  preference.  Have  the 
servant  offer  gravy  to  each  guest,  or  you  may  your- 
self ask  each  if  he  will  take  gravy,  and  help  to  it  with 
the  meat. 

See  that  your  guests  are  helped  to,  or  have  an  op- 
portunity of  declining,  each  of  the  principal  dishes. 
After  a  particular  dish  has  once  been  declined  by  any 
one,  do  not  urge  him  to  partake.  Vegetables  the 
servant  should  help  to  ;  but  it  will  depend  on  your 
attention  and  care  to  see  that  each  guest  is  properly 
supplied.  Especially  see  that  the  servant  is  attentive 
and  prompt  in  supplying  bread,  water,  salt,  and  the 
et  ceteras  of  the  table  to  each  guest. 

As  Guest. — Being  seated,  when  soup  is  offered, 
take  it.  It  is.  better  to  do  this,  even  if  you  do  not 
really  wish  any  ;  but  fish  you  may  decline.  Do  not 
ask  for  either  a  second  time. 

If  asked  whether  you  have  a  preference  for  any 
dish,  or  any  particular  part  of  a  dish,  answer  promptly, 
definitely,  and  distinctly. 

If  a  gentleman,  you  will  be  expected  to  carve  and 
help  to  game  or  any  side  dish  which  may  be  nearest 
A* 
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you ;  unless   where   the  dishes   are  removed   to  be 
carved  by  a  servant  at  a  side  table. 

Your  duty  to  your  entertainer  requires  that  you 
should  be  as  agreeable  as  possible,  taking  no  notice 
of  any  unfortunate  mistake  or  accident,  engaging  in 
conversation  with  your  next  or  opposite  neighbor, 
and  feeling  and  acting  at  your  ease. 

The  Servant  should  serve  everything  at  the  left 
hand  of  the  guest. 


^^ 
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ON    CARVING. 


Carving  presents  no  difficulties;  it  requires  simply  knowl- 
edge. All  displays  of  exertion  or  violence  are  in  very  bad 
taste.  A  good  knife  of  moderate  size,  sufficient  length  of  han- 
dle, and  very  sharp,  is  requisite ;  for  a  lady  it  should  be  light, 
and  smaller  than  that  used  by  gentlemen.  Fowls  are  very 
easily  carved,  and  in  loins,  breasts,  fore-quarters,  &c,  the 
butcher  should  have  strict  injunctions  to  separate  the  joints  well. 

The  dish  upon  which  the  article  to  be  carved  is  placed  should 
be  conveniently  near  to  the  carver,  so  that  he  has  full  control 
( >ver  it. 
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In  serving  fish,  some  nicety  and  care  must  be  exercised ; 
here  lightness  of  hand  and  dexterity  of  management  is  necessary, 
and  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice.  The  flakes  which  in 
such  fish  as  salmon  and  cod  are  large,  should  not  be,  broken  in 
serving,  for  the  beauty  of  the  fish  is  then  destroyed,  and  tin- 
appetite  for  it  injured.  In  addition  to  the  skill  in  the  use  of 
the  knife,  there  is  also  required  another  description  of  knowl- 
edge, and  that  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  parts  of  the 
joints,  fowl  or  fish,  beffig  carved.  Thus,  in  a  haunch  of  veni- 
son, the  fat,  which  is  a  favorite,  must  be  served  with  each  slice  ; 
in  the  shoulder  of  mutton  there  are  some  delicate  cuts  in  the 
under  part.  The  breast  and  wings  are  the  best  parts  of  a 
fowl ;  the  trail  of  a  woodcock  on  a  toast  is  the  choicest  part  of 
the  bird.  In  fish,  a  part  of  the  roe  should  accompany  the  piece 
offish  served. 

An  Aitch-bone    of 

Beef.    This  is  a  simple 

joint  to  carve,  but  the 

slices  from  it  must  be 

cut  quite  even,  and  of  a 

very   moderate     thick- 

P  ness.     When  the  joint 

is  boiled,  before  cutting 

Altcb-Bone-  to  serve,  remove  a  slice 

from  the  whole  of  the  upper  part,  of  sufficient  thickness,  say  a 

quarter  of  an  inch,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  juicy  part  of  the  meat 

at  once.    Carve  from  a  to  b  ;  let  the  slices  be  moderately  thin 

not  too  thin ;  help  tat  with  the  lean  in  one  piece,  and  give  a 
little  additional  fat,  which  you  will  find  below  c  ;  the  solid  fat 
is  at  a,  and  must  be  cut  in  slices  horizontally.  The  round  of 
beef  is  carved  in  the  same  manner. 

Piibs  of  Beef.  There  are  two  modes  of  carving  this  joint; 
the  first,  which  is  now  becoming  common,  and  is  easy  to  an 
amateur  carver,  is  to  cut  across  the  bone  commencing  in  the 
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center,  and  serving  fet  from  a,  as  marked  in  the  engraving  of 
the  sirloin,  or  it  should  be  carved  in  slices  from  a  to  b.  Oc- 
casionally the  bones  are  removed,  and  the  meat  formed  into  a 
fillet ;   it  should  then  be  carved  as  a  round  of  beef. 

The  Sirloin  of 


Beef.  The  under 
part  should  be  first 
served,  and  carved 
as  indicated  in  the 


engrravmtr,    across 
the  bone.    In  carv- 
ing the  upper  part 
Sirloin  of  Beef.  the  same  directions 

should  be  followed  as  for  the  ribs,  carving  either  side,  from  a 
to  b..  __ 

Fillet  of  Veal.     Cut 

a  slice  off  the  whole  of  the 

upper  part  in   the   same 

way  as  from  a  round    of 

beef;  this  being,   if    well 

roasted,  of  a  nice  brown, 

should  be  helped  in  small 

Fillet  of  Veal.  pieces  with  the  slices  you 

cut  for  each  person.     The  stuffing  is  skewered  in  the  flap,  and 

where  the  bone  comes  out  there  is  some  placed  ;  help  this  with 

the  meat  with  a  piece  of  the  fat. 

Neck  of  Veal. 
fiEJWere  you  to  at- 


■  , 


£i 


tempt  to  carve  each 

fo  chop,  and  serve  it, 

vou  would  not  on- 


ly place  a  gigantic 
Neck  of  Veal.  piece  upon  the  plate 

of  the  person  you  intended  to  help,  but  you  would  waste  much 
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time ;  and  should  the  vertebras  not  have  been  jointed  by  the 
butcher,  you  would  find  yourself  in  the  position  of  the  ungraceful 
carver,  being  compelled  to  exercise  a  degree  of  strength  which 
should  never  be  suffered  to  appear  ;  very  possibly,  too,  assisting 
gravy  in  a  manner  not  contemplated  by  the  person  unfortunate 
enough  to  receive  it.  Cut  diagonally  from  b  to  a,  and  help  in 
slices  of  moderate  thickness ;  you  can  cut  from  c  to  d  in  or- 
der to  separate  the  small  bones ;  divide  and  serve  them,  having 
first  inquired  if  they  are  desired. 


The    Breast 
of  Veal.    Sepa- 
^_   rate  the  ribs  from 
the  brisket,  cut* 
a     tinij  from  b  to  A  : 
|  these  si  nail  bones, 
which   are  much 
Breast  of  Veal.  the  sweetest  and 

mostly  chosen,  you  will  cut  as  at  ddd,  and  serve ;  the  long  ribs 
are  divided  as  at  c  c  c,  and  having  ascertained  the  preference 
of  the  person,  help  accordingly  ;  at  good  tables  the  scrag  is  not 
served,  but  is  found,  when  properly  cooked,  a  very  good  stew. 
Loin  of  Veal.  This  joint  is  sent  to  table  served  as  a  sir- 
loin of  beef.  Having  turned  it  over,  cut  out  the  kidney  and 
the  fat,  return  it  to  its  proper  position,  and  carve  it  as  in  the 
neck  of  veal,  from  b  to  a  ;  help  with  it  a  slice  of  kidney  and 
fat.  The  kidney  is  usually  placed  upon  a  dry  toast  when  re- 
moved from  the  joint. 

Shoulder  of  Veal  is  sent  to  table  with  the  under  part 
placed  uppermost.  Help  it  as  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  beginning 
at  the  knuckle  end. 
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Calf's  Head. 
There  is  much 
more  meat  to  be 
obtained  from  a 
calf's  head  by  carv- 
ing it  one  way  than 
another.         Carve 

Half  of  Calf  s  Head.  from    A    to    B,  Cut- 

ting quite  down  to  the  bone.  At  the  fleshy  part  of  the  neck 
end  you  will  find  the  throat  sweetbread,  which  you  can  help  a 
slice  of  with  the  other  part ;  you  will  remove  the  eye  with  the 
point  of  the  knife  and  divide  it  in  half,  helping  those  to  it  who 
profess  a  preference  for  it ;  there  are  some  tasty,  gelatinous 
pieces  around  it  which  are  palatable.  Remove  the  jaw  bone, 
and  then  you  will  meet  with  some  fine  flavored  lean  ;  the  palate, 
which  is  under  the  head,  is  by  some  thought  a  dainty,  and 
should  be  proffered  when  carving. 

Leg  of  Mutton. 
The  under  or  thick- 
est part  of  the  leg 
should  be  placed  up- 
permost, and  carved 
in  slices  moderately 
thin  from  b  to  c. 
Many  persons  have  a 
taste  for  the  knuckle, 
Leg  of  Mutton.  an(j  jf  preferred,  it 

should  be  helped.  When  cold,  the  back  of  the  leg  should  be 
placed  uppermost,  and  thus  carved  ;  if  the  cramp  bone  is  re- 
quested, and  some  persons  regard  it  as  a  dainty,  hold  the  shank 
with  your  left  hand,  and  insert  your  knife  at  d,  passing  It  round 
to  e,  and  vou  will  remove  it. 
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A  Shoulder  of  Mut- 
ton. It  should  be  served 
and  eaten  very  hot.  It  is 
sent  to  table  lying  on  the 
dish  as  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed engraving.  Com- 
mence carving  from  a  to 
b,  taking  out  moderately 
thin  slices  in  the  shape  of 
a  Shoulder  of  Mutton.  a  wedge ;  some  nice  pie- 

ces may  then  be  helped  from  the  blade  bone,  from  c  to  b,  cut- 
ting on  both  sides  of  the  bone.  Cut  the  fat  from  d,  carving  it  in 
thin  slices.  Some  of  the  most  delicate  parts,  however,  lie  on 
the  under  part  of  the  shoulder ;  take  off  thin  pieces  horizon- 
tally from  b  to  c,  and  from  a;  some  tender  slices  are  to  be 
met  with  at  d,  but  they  must  be  cut  through  as  indicated. 

The  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton is  essentially  a  joint 
of  tit-bits,  and,,  therefore, 
when  carving  it,  the  tastes 
of  those  at  the  table  should 
be  consulted.  It  is  a  very 
insipid  joint  when  cold, 
and  should,  therefore,  be 
hashed  if  sent  to  table  a 
a  Shoulder  of  Mutton.  second  time. 

The  Loin  of  Mutton,  if  small,  should  be  carved  in  chops, 
beginning  with  the  outer  chop ;  if  large,  carve  slices  the  whole 
length.  A  neat  way  is,  to  run  the  knife  along  the  chine  bone 
and  under  the  meat  along  the  ribs,  it  may  then  be  cut  in  slices, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving  of  the  saddle  of  mutton  below;  by 
this  process  flit  and  lean  are  served  together  ;  your  knife  should 
be  very  sharp,  and  it  should  be  done  cleverly. 
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Neck  of  Mutton,  if  the  scrag  and  chine  bone  are  removed, 
is  carved  in  the  direction  of  the  bones. 

The  Scrag  of  Mutton  should  be  separated  from  the  ribs 
of  the  neck,  and  when  roasted,  the  bones  helped  with  the  meat. 

Saddle  of 
Mutton.  The 
tail  end  is  divi- 
ded in  the  en- 
graving, and  the 
5|gllli|g  kidneys  skew- 
ered under  each 
division ;  this  is 
a  matter  of  taste, 

Saddle  of  Mutton.  an(j     jg    not    aJ_ 

ways  done.  Carve  from  a  to  b  in  thin  slices ;  help  fat  from  c 
to  d.  You  may  help  from  the  vertebras  on  both  sides  of  the 
loin,  and  then  carve  cross-wise  as  marked  in  the  engraving, 
which  gives  you  both  fat  and  lean ;  help  a  slice  of  kidney  to 
those  who  desire  it. 

Haunch  of  Mutton  is  carved  as  haunch  of  venison. 

Fore  Quar- 
ter of  Lamb. 
Place  your  fork 
near  the  knuckle 
and  cut  from  a 
to  c,  to  b,  and 

Fore  Quarter  of  Lamb.  On    to    D  ;     pass 

your  knife  under,  lifting  with  the  fork  at  the  same  time.  The 
juice  of  half  a  lemon  which  has  been  sprinkled  with  salt  and 
pepper,  is  then  squeezed  under  the  shoulder,  and  a  slice  of  fresh 
butter  placed  there,  also ;  the  parts  are  reunited  until  the  but- 
ter is  melted,  and  the  shoulder  is  then  placed  in  a  separate 
dish ;  separate  the  neck  from  the  ribs,  from  e  to  d,  and  then 
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help  to  the  breast  o,  or  the  neck  f,  according  to  the  palate  of 
your  guest. 

Haunch  of  Ven- 
ison. Have  the 
dish  placed  before 
you  so  that  the  loin 
is  nearest  to  you, 
and    the    knuckle 

Hannch  of  Venison.  farthest  |     then  Cut 

from  a  to  b,  sufficiently  near  the  knuckle  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  any  gravy  ;  then  make  your  first  cut  from  c  to  a,  with 
a  slanting  cut,  and  let  each  succeeding  slice  be  sloping,  so  that 
all  the  gravy  may  be  retained  in  the  hollow  thus  formed;  the 
fat  will  be  found  at  the  left  side,  and  must  be  served  with  the 
meat. 

Neck  of  Venison,  should  be  carved  across  the  ribs,  as  in 
the  neck  of  veal,  or  lengthwise,  from  one  end  of  the  neck  to 
the  other. 

Pork.  The  leg  when  sent  to  table  should  be  placed  with 
the  back  uppermost,  and  the  crackling  be  removed  ;  if  suffi- 
ciently  baked,  this  may  be  done  with  ease;  the  meat  should 
be  served  in  thin  slices,  cut  across  the  leg,  the  crackling  being 
served  with  it,  or  not,  according  to  taste  ;  the  loins  are  cut  into 
the  pieces  as  scored  by  the  butcher. 


Ham.  It  is  served 
as  placed  in  the  engra- 
ving, and  should  come 
to  table  ornamented. 
Carve  from  a  to  b,  cut- 
ting thin  slices. 


Ham. 
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Boiled  Tongue.     Carve  across  the  tongue  in  thin  slices. 

Roast   Pig.     The  cook 

should  send  a  roast  pig  to 

table  as  displayed    here, 

garnished  with  head  and 

ears  ;  carve  the  joints  in 

direction  shown    by  the 

lines  in  the  diagram,  then 

Boast  Pig.  divide  the  ribs;  serve  with 

plenty  of  sauce  ;  should  one  of  the  joints  be  too  much,  it  may 

be   separated :    bread  sauce  and   stuffing  should  accompany 

it.     An  ear  and  the  jaw  are  favorite  parts  with  many  people. 

Babbit.  Cut 
slices  from  b  to 
a  of  moderate 
thickness.  When 
the  rabbit  is 
young,  you  can, 
after  removing 
the  shoulders  and 
legs,  cut  across  the  back,  and  divide  it  into  several  pieces ;  this 
is  not  practicable  with  a  full  grown  rabbit,  unless  it  is  boned. 
The  shoulders  and  legs  are  easily  removed  by  placing  the 
knife  between  them,  and  turning  them  back,  the  joint  will  dis- 
close itself,  and  can  then  be  separated.  The  head  should  not 
be  removed  until  the  last ;  divide  it  from  the  neck,  remove 
the  lower  jaw,  then  cut  through  the  division  which  appears 
from  the  nose  to  the  top  of  the  skull  and  lay  it  open.  The 
stuffing  should  be  given  with  whatever  portion  may  be 
helped. 

Roast  Hare  is  carved  in  the  same  manner. 


Babbit 
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Boiled  Rabbit.  Re- 
move the  legs  and 
shoulders ;  they  very 
easily  separate.  Di- 
vide the  back  into  two 
parts  by  holding  the 
Boiled  Rabbit  fork  firmly  in  the  back, 

and  passing  the  knife  underneath  near  the  middle,  and  bending 
it  back.  The  most  tender  part  is  on  the  loins  ;  the  meat  there 
is  of  a  very  delicate  flavor ;  liver  should  be  helped  with  it. 

Roast  Chickens  and  Tur- 
key. These,  especially  the 
latter,  require  skillful  carving, 
and  both  observation  and 
practice  are  necessary  to  per- 
form the  operation  satisfacto- 
Remove  the  wings,  cutting  from 
d  to  b,  and  separating  the  joints  with  the  edge  of  your  knife. 
Make  a  short  cut  in  a  downward  direction  at  right  angles  with 
the  drumsticks,  then  cut  from  a  between  the  legs  and  side, 
toward  the  wings;  press  back  the  legs  with  the  blade  of  the 
knife,  and  the  joint  will  disclose  itself;  if  young  it  will  part, 
but  at  best,  if  judiciously  managed,  will  require  but  a  nick 
where  the  joints  unite.  Divide  the  thighs  from  the  drumsticks, 
and  here  an  instrument  termed  a  disjoin ter,  will  be  found  a  r- 
viceable.  Then  carve  slices  lengthwise,  from  each  side  of  the 
breast.  Next  remove  the  merrythought  and  neck-bones  by 
inserting  the  knife  and  piercing  it  under  the  bones,  raising  it, 
when  they  will  readily  separate  from  the  breast.  Divide  the 
breast  from  the  body  by  cutting  backwards  on  each  side 
through  the  small  ribs  down  to  the  vent.  Take  off  the  side 
bones,  turn  the  back  uppermost,  put  your  knife  into  about  the 


Roast  FowL 

rily  to  yourself-  and  others. 
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center  between  the  neck  and  rump,  raise  the  lower  part  firmly, 
yet  gently,  and  it  will  easily  separate. 

In  separating  the  thigh  from  the  drum- 
stick, you  must  insert  the  knife  exactly  at  the 
joint  as  we  have  indicated  in  the  engraving ; 
this,  however,  will  be  found  to  require  practice, 
for  the  joint  must  be  accurately  hit,  or  else 
much  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  getting 
the  parts  asunder. 

Boiled  Fowls  are  carved  in  the  same  way  as  roast. 


Boiled  Fowl  (breast)  Boiled  Fowl  (back.) 

Buoiled  Chickens  are  carved  by  simply  dividing  them  into 
quarters ;  dividing  them  first  lengthwise  through  the  breast, 
and  then  across  between  the  wing  and  leg. 


Goose  Roast. 


Geese.  Follow  with  your 
knife  the  lines  marked  in  the 
engraving,  a  to  b,  and  cut  slices, 
then  remove  the  wing,  and  if 
.  the  party  be  large,  the  legs  must 
also  be  removed,  and  here  the 
disjointer  will  again  prove  ser- 
viceable. The  stuffing  will  be 
obtained  by  making  an  insertion 
ate. 
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Pheasant.  Clear  the  leg  by  inserting 
the  edge  of  the  knife  between  it  and  the 
body ;  then  take  off  the  wings,  b  to  a,  but 
do  not  remove  much  of  the  breast  with 
them  ;  you  are  thus  enabled  to  obtain 
some  nice  slices ;  the  pheasant  is  then 
carved  as  a  fowl.  The  breast  is  first  in 
estimation,  then  the  wings,  and  after  these 
the  merry-thought ;  lovers  of  game  pre- 
fer a  leg. 

A  Pheasant. 

Guinea  Fowl  are  carved  in  the  same  manner. 

Partridge.      Separate   the   legs,    and 
then  divide  the  bird  into  three  parts,  leav- 
ing   each    leg    and    wing    together.     The 
breast  is  then  divided  from  the  back,  and 
helped  whole,  the  latter  being  assisted  with 
any   of  the  other  parts.     W  hen  the  party 
consists  entirely  of  gentlemen,  the  bird  is 
divided  into  two  by  cutting  right  through 
from  the  vent  to  the  neck. 
Quails,  Reed-Birds,  and  all  small  birds,  are  served  whole. 
Grouse  and  Plover  are  carved  as  partridges. 
Snipe  and  Woodcock  are  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  trail 
being  served  on  a  toast. 

Wild  Duck  and  Widgeon.  The  breast  of  these  fowls  be- 
ing the  best  portion,  is  carved  in  slices,  which,  being  removed, 
a  glass  of  old  port  made  hot  is  poured  in;  the  half  of  a  lemon 
seasoned  with  cayenne  and  salt,  should  then  be  squeezed  in  the 
slices,  relaid  in  their  places,  and  then  served,  the  joints  being 
removed  the  same  as  in  other  fowl. 


Partridge. 
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Pigeon.  Like  wood- 
cock, these  birds  are  cut  in 
half,  through  the  breast  and 
back,  and  helped. 


Pigeon  (breast.) 


Pigeon  (back.) 


FISH. 


and  Fork. 


Fish  should  never  be  carved  with  steel ;  helping  requires  more 
care  than  knowledge  ;  the  principal  caution  is  to  avoid  breaking 

the  flakes.  In  carving  a  piece 

A 


of  salmon,  as  here  engraved, 
cut  thin  slices,  as  from  a  to 
b,  and  help  with  it  pieces 
of  the  belly,  in  the  direc- 
tion marked  from  d  to  c  ; 
the  best  flavored  is  the  up- 

Middle  cut  of  Salmon.  per    or     thlclc    part.        The 

white  fish  and  trout  of  our  northern  lakes  are  carved  in  the 
same  way.  Also  sheephead,  when  large  ;  when  small,  they 
are  cut  right  through. 
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Turbot.  Cut  flat  pieces 
as  marked  in  the  engra- 
ving, without  moving  the 
bone ;  the  fin,  which  is  es- 
teemed a  delicacy,  is  al- 
ways served  with  it. 


Turbot. 

All  fiat  fish  are  carved  in  the  same  manner:  flounders  are 
cut  either  in  halves,  or,  if  very  large,  are  divided  into  three, 
cutting  right  through. 

Cod's  Head  and  Shoulders.  Carry  the  knife  from 
a  to  b,  and  then  along  the  line,  to  c ;  help  slices,  ac- 
companied by  some  of 
the  sound,  which  is  to 
be  found  lining  the  back, 
and  which  you  may  ob- 
tain by  passing  the  knife 
under  the  back-bone  at 
c  ;  serve  also  a  piece  of 
cod's  Head.  liver.      Many     choice 

parts  lie  in  this  dish,  and  by  inquiry  you  will  soon  ascertain 
the  parts  preferred.  The  jaw-bone,  from  its  gelatinous  nature, 
is  considered  by  some  a  dainty,  and  the  head  generally,  inclu- 
ding eyes  and  palate,  is  a  favorite  with  many. 

Haddock.  It  is  dressed  whole,  unless  unusually  large. 
When  sent  to  table  it  is  split  its  whole  length,  and  served  one- 
half  the  head  to  the  tail  of  the  other  part;  it  is  carved  across. 
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Mackerel  should  always  be  sent  to  table  head  to  tail.    First 

cut  off  the  head,  then  divide 
the  meat  from  the  bone 
by  cutting  down  the  back 
lengthwise;  the  upper  part 
is  the  best.  All  small  fish, 
such  as  herrings,  perch, 
smelts,  mullets,  &c,  are 
served  whole. 


A  dish  of  Mackerel. 


BEEF. 


A  Bullock  marked  as  cut  in  the  joints  by  the  Butcher. 


A  Sirloin. 

B   Rump. 

C   Aitchbone. 

D  Buttock. 

E  Mouse  Buttock. 

F  Veiny  piece. 

G  Thick  Flank. 

H  Thin  Flank. 

I    Leg. 


K  Fore  Ribs,  containing  five  ribs. 
L  Middle  Rib,  containing  four  ribs. 
M  Chuck  Rib,  containing  three  ribs. 
N  Shoulder,  or  Leg  of  Mutton  piece. 
O  Brisket. 
P  Clod. 

Q  Neck,  or  Sticking  piece. 
R  Shin. 
S  Cheek. 

The  baron  of  beef  is  formed  of  the  pieces  marked  a,  b,  united 
on  both  sides. 
B 
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The  calf  is  divided  into  joints  by  the  butcher,  upon  a  system 
which  unites  the  methods  employed  for  cutting  up  both  beef 
and  mutton. 


A  The  Loin  (best  end.) 
B  The  Loin  (chump  end.) 
C  The  Fillet. 
D  The  Hind  Knuckle. 
E   The  Fore  Knuckle. 


F  Xeck  (best  end.) 
G  Neck  (scrag.) 
H  Blade  Bone. 
I   Breast  (best  end.) 
K  Breast  (Brisket.) 


PORK. 


The  Pig  is  thus  divided  : 
A  The  Fore  Loin.  C  The  Belly,  or  Spring. 

B  The  Hind  Loin.  D  The  Hand. 

E  The  Leg. 
The  spare  rib  is  under  the  shoulder,  which,  when  removed 
in  a  porker,  leaves  part  of  the  neck  without  a  skin  upon  it, 
forming  the  spare  rib.     The  head  is  much  liked  by  many,  and 
appears  at  table  dressed  in  various  ways. 
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The  sheep  is  thus  apportioned  by  butchers : 

A  The  Leg.  E  Neck  (scrag  end.) 

B  Loin  (the  best  end.)  F  Shoulder. 

C  Loin  (chump  end.)  G  Breast. 
D  Neck  (best  end.) 

VENISON. 


A  Haunch.         B  Neck.         C  SEoulder.         D  Breast. 
Buck  and  Doe  Venison  are  cut  up  in  similar  fashion. 
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TO  CHOOSE  MEATS. 

Venison.  The  choice  of  venison  should  be  regulated  by 
the  appearance  of  the  fat,  which,  when  the  venison  is  young, 
looks  bright,  thick,  clear,  and  close.  It  first  changes  toward 
the  haunches.  To  ascertain  whether  it  is  sweet,  run  a  knife 
into  that  part ;  if  tainted,  it  will  have  a  rank  smell. 

Beef.  True,  well-fed  beef  will  exhibit  an  open  grain  of  deep- 
coral-red,  and  the  flit  will  appear  of  a  healthy,  oily  smooth- 
ness, rather  inclining  to  white  than  yellow.  The  suet  firm  and 
white.  Yellow  fat  is  a  test  of  meat  of  an  inferior  quality. 
Heifer  beef  is  but  little  inferior  to  ox  beef;  the  lean  is  of  a 
closer  grain,  the  red  paler,  and  the  fat  whiter. 

Veal.  When  you  observe  the  kidney  well  surrounded 
with  fat,  you  maybe  sure  the  meat  is  of  a  good  quality.  The 
whitest  is  not  the  best  veal.  There  is  a  vein  in  the  shoulder 
very  perceptible,  and  its  color  indicates  the  freshness  of  the 
meat ;  if  a  bright  red  or  blue,  it  is  recently  killed ;  if  any 
green  or  yellow  spots  are  visible,  it  is  stale. 

Mutton.  The  best  is  of  a  fine  grain,  a  bright  color,  the  fat 
firm  and  white.     It  is  better  for  being  full  grown. 

Lamb  should  be  eaten  very  fresh.  In  the  fore  quarter,  the 
vein  in  the  neck  being  any  other  color  than  blue,  betrays  it  to 
be  stale.  In  the  hind  quarter,  try  the  kidney  with  your  nose ; 
*he  faintness  of  its  smell  will  prove  it  to  be  stale. 

Pork.  In  young  pork  the  lean  when  pinched  will  break ; 
the  thickness  and  toughness  of  the  rind  shows  it  to  be  old. 
In  fresh  pork  the  flesh  is  firm,  smooth,  a  clear  color,  and  the 
fat  set.  When  stale,  it  looks  clammy  and  flabby.  Meosly 
pork  may  be  detected  by  the  kernels  in  the  fat ;  it  should  not 
•-e  eaten. 

Bacon.  Excellent  young  bacon  may  be  thus  known — the 
lean  will  be  tender  and  of  a  brisiht  color  ;  the  fat  firm  and 
white,  yet  bearing  a  pale  rose  tinge ;  the  rind  thin,  and  the 
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lean  lender  to  the  touch.      Rusty  bacon  has  yellow  streaks 
in  it. 

Hams.  The  test  of  a  sweet  ham  is  to  pass  a  sharp  knife  to 
the  bone,  and  when  drawn  out,  smell  it ;  if  the  knife  is  daubed 
greasy,  and  the  scent  disagreeable,  it  is  bad.  A  good  ham 
will  present  an  agreeable  smell  when  the  knife  is  withdrawn. 

TO  CHOOSE  POULTRY  AND  GAME. 

Turkey.  The  cock  bird  when  young  has  a  smooth,  black 
leg  with  a  short  spur.  The  eyes  bright  and  full,  and  moist, 
supple  feet  when  fresh ;  the  absence  of  these  signs  denotes  age 
and  staleness. 

Fowls  like  a  turkey ;  the  young  cock  has  a  smooth  leg 
and  a  short  spur ;  when  fresh  the  vent  is  close  and  dark. 
Hens,  when  young,  have  smooth  legs  and  combs ;  when  old 
these  will  be  rough ;  a  good  capon  has  a  thick  belly  and  large 
rump,  a  poll  comb  and  a  swelling  breast. 

Geese.  In  young  geese  the  feet  and  bills  will  be  yellow 
and  free  from  hair.  When  fresh  the  feet  are  pliable ;  they 
are  stiff  when  stale. 

Ducks  may  be  selected  by  the  same  rules. 

Pigeons,  when  fresh,  have  supple  feet,  and  the  vent  will  be 
firm  ;  if  discolored  and  supple  they  are  stale. 

Plovers,  when  fat,  have  hard  vents ;  but,  like  almost  all 
other  birds,  may  be  chosen  by  the  above  rules. 

Hares  and  Rabbits.  When  young  and  fresh,  the  cleft  in 
the  lip  is  narrow,  the  body  stiflfj  the  ears  tear  easily,  and  the 
claws  are  smooth  and  sharp ;  when  old  and  stale  they  will  be 
the  opposite  of  this. 

Partridges.  Yellow  legs  and  a  dark  bill  are  signs  by 
which  a  young  bird  may  be  known,  and  a  rigid  vent  when 
fresh.      When  this  part  is  green  the  bird  is  stale. 
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Pheasants  may  be  chosen  as  above ;  the  young  birds  are 
known  by  the  short  or  round  spur,  which  in  the  old  is  long  and 
pointed. 

Moor  Game.  Grouse,  Woodcocks,  Snipes,  Quails,  &c, 
may  be  chosen  by  the  rules  above  given. 

TO  CHOOSE  FISH. 

Turbot.  When  good  are  thick,  and  the  belly  is  white  with 
a  faint  yellow  tinge. 

Salmon.  The  fish  stiff,  the  scales  very  bright,  the  belly 
thick,  the  gills  a  brilliant  color,  and  the  flesh  when  cut  a  beau- 
tiful red,  will  prove  it  to  be  a  fine,  fresh  fish.  It  cannot  be  too 
fresh. 

Cod.  The  best  fish  are  thick  at  the  neck,  very  red  gills,  firm, 
white  flesh,  bright,  and  blood-shot  eyes,  and  small  head. 

Herrings.  Very  red  gills,  blood  shot  eyes,  wry  bright 
scales,  and  the  fish  stiff,  shows  them  to  be  good  and  fresh. 

Flounders  should  be  thick  and  firm,  the  eyes  bright. 

Mackerel.  Bright  eyes,  thick  bodies,  the  prismatic  colors 
very  predominant  on  the  belly,  denote  freshness  and  goodness. 

Pike,  Trout,  Perch,  Smelts,  Gudgeons,  &c,  may  be  judged 
by  the  above  rules. 

Mullet.     The  red  are  preferred  to  the  gray,  and  the  sea  to 
the  river.     They  are  a  delicious  fish  when  properly  cooked. 
1  Eels.     They  should  be  alive  when  purchased. 

SHELL  FISH. 

Lobsters.  To  be  had  in  perfection  should  be  boiled  at 
home;  choose  the  heaviest.  When  they  are  boiled,  the  tail, 
should  have  a  good  spring;  the  cock  lobster  has  a  narrow  tail 
in  which  the  two  uppermost  fins  are  stiff  and  hard  ;  the  hen 
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has  a  broad  tail,  and  these  fins  are  softer.  The  male  has  the 
best  flavor ;  the  flesh  is  firmer,  and  the  color  when  boiled  is 
brighter  than  the  hen. 

Crabs,  like  lobsters,  should  be  selected  by  weight ;  when 
prime,  the  leg-joints  are  stiff  and  the  scent  pleasant. 

Shrimps  should  be  bright  and  the  bodies  firm  and  stiff; 
when  they  are  limp' and  soft  they  are  stale. 

Oysters.  There  are  many  sorts  of  oysters;  when  the  oys- 
ter is  alive  the  shell  will  close  upon  the  knife. 

Fresh  Fish,  when  boiled,  should  be  placed  in  cold,  and 
shell-fish  in  boiling  water. 

Fish  should  be  garnished  with  celery,  parsley  or  hard  boiled 
eggs  cut  in  rings,  and  laid  around  the  dish,  and  served  with  no 
other  vegetable  but  potatoes. 


CHAPTER  II. 
SOUPS. 

There  is  no  dish,  perhaps,  that  comes  to  table  which  gives 
such  general  satisfaction  as  well  prepared  soup ;  let  the  appe- 
tite be  vigorous  or  refined,  an  excellent  soup  will  always  prove 
grateful  to  it ;  and  as  this  is  beyond  contradiction,  it  should  be 
the  province  of  the  cook  to  be  always  in  a  position  to  produce 
it  at  a  short  notice. 

There  should  always  be  plenty  of  dried  herbs  in  the  store 
closet.  They  may  be  very  well  kept,  as  indeed  they  are,  usu- 
ally, in  paper  bags ;  they  should  all  be  labeled. 

There  should  be  a  saucepan,  or  kettle  of  iron  well  tinned, 
kept  for  soup  only  ;  remember  the  lid  should  fit  tightly,  and 
the  vessel  be  perfectly  clean. 

The  spices  and  other  condiments  used  to  give  flavor  to  soups, 
should  be  so  nicely  proportioned,  that  none  predominate. 
Onions  and  garlic  should  be  used  sparingly. 

Skim  the  soup  thoroughly  when  it  first  begins  to  boil,  or  it 
can  never  afterward  be  rendered  clear ;  throw  in  some  salt, 
which  will  assist  to  bring  the  scum  to  the  surface,  and  when  it 
has  all  been  taken  off,  add  the  herbs  and  vegetables. 

Inferior  pieces  of  meat,  such  as  the  neck  or  scrag,  and  knuckle 
bone,  are  used  in  making  soup.  Remains  of  cooked  meats, 
may  be  thus  used.  When  too  fat,  the  grease  must  be  skim- 
med o(f  before  adding  the  vegetables. 

Boil  the  soup  gently,  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  when  well 
skimmed,  draw  it  to  the  side  of  the  stove,  and  keep  it  simmer- 
ing till  done. 
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The  greens  and  vegetables  for  soup  must  be  carefully  pre- 
pared, that  is,  picked  clean  and  washed.  Those  mostly  used 
are  carrots,  onions,  parsley,  turnip,  celery,  tomatoes,  ochras, 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  green  beans,  peas,  and  potatoes.  The 
proportion  may  be  as  follows  : 

An  onion,  a  large  carrot,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  and  two  tur- 
nips ;  one  head  of  celery,  an  onion,  two  small  turnips,  and  five 
or  six  small  potatoes ;  or  five  or  six  tomatoes  skinned  and  the 
seeds  squeezed  out,  one  onion,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  and  five  or 
six  potatoes  cut  small ;  or  carrot,  cabbage,  turnip,  tomatoes, 
and  potatoes.     With  lamb,  use  green  peas  and  new  potatoes. 

In  the  preparation  of  vegetables,  carrots,  turnips,  onions  and 
potatoes  should  be  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  nfay  be  quartered, 
if  preferred  ;  cabbage  should  be  shaved  thin,  and  celery  should 
be  cut  in  lengths  of  half  an  inch.  Pearl  barley,  rice  flour,  or 
rice  may  be  used  to  thicken. 

Except  for  white  soups,  to  which  arrow-root  is,  we  think, 
more  appropriate,  we  prefer,  to  all  other  ingredients  generally 
used  for  this  purpose,  the  finest  and  freshest  rice-flour,  which 
after  being  passed  through  a  lawn-sieve,  should  be  thoroughly 
blended  with  the  salt,  pounded  spices,  catsup,  or  wine,  required 
to  finish  the  flavoring  of  the  soup.  Sufficient  liquid  should  be 
added  to  it  very  gradually  to  render  it  of  the  consistency  of 
batter,  and  it  should  also  be  perfectly  smooth ;  to  keep  it  so, 
it  should  be  moistened  sparingly  at  first,  and  beaten  with  the 
back  of  a  spoon  until  every  lump  has  disappeared.  The  soup 
should  boil  quickly  when  the  thickening  is  stirred  into  it,  and 
be  simmered  for  ten  minutes  afterward.  From  an  ounce  and 
a  half  to  two  ounces  of  rice-flour  will  thicken  sufficiently  a  quart 
of  soup. 

To  brown  soup,  take  two  lumps  of  loaf-sugar  in  an  iron 
spoon ;  let  it  stand  on  the  stove  till  it  is  quite  black,  and  put 
it  into  soup. 

B*  3 
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MEAT  SOUPS. 

WHITE    SOUP. 

Take  a  knuckle  of  veal,  separated  into  three  or  four  pieces,  a 
slice  of  ham  as  lean  as  possible,  a  few  onions,  thyme,  cloves, 
and  mace;  stew  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  until  the  stock  is  as 
rich  as  the  ingredients  can  make  it ;  an  old  fowl  will  make  it 
much  richer,  if  added.  This  soup  must  be  made  the  day  be- 
fore it  is  required.  When  removed  from  the  fire,  after  being 
sufficiently  stewed,  let  it  cool,  and  then  remove  the  fat;  add 
to  it  four  ounces  of  pounded  blanched  almonds,  let  it  boil 
slowly,  thicken  it  with  a  half  a  pint  of  cream  and  an  egg ;  it 
should  boil  slowly  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  be  served. 

GRAVY  SOUP. 

Take  a  leg  of  beef,  well  wash  and  soak  it,  break  the  bone, 
and  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  a  gallon  of  water,  a  large  bunch 
of  sweet  herbs,  two  large  onions  sliced  and  fried  to  a  nice 
brown,  taking  great  care  they  are  not  burut,  two  blades  of 
mace,  three  cloves,  twenty  berries  of  allspice,  and  forty  of 
black  pepper ;  stew  till  the  soup  is  as  rich  as  you  wish  it  to 
be ;  then  take  out  the  meat ;  when  it  is  cold  take  off  the  fat, 
heat  the  soup  with  vermicelli,  and  the  nicest  part  of  a  head  of 
celery  boiled  and  cut  to  pieces,  cayenne,  and  a  little  salt ;  car- 
rot may  be  added  with  turnip,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  boiled 
with  spinach,  or  the  herbs  without  the  vermicelli,  or  vermicelli 
only ;  add  also  a  large  spoonful  of  soy  and  one  of  mushroom 
ketchup;  a  French  roll  should  be  made  hot  and  put  into  the 
soup. 

BEEF  GRAVY. 

Cut  a  piece  of  the  cheek  or  neck  into  pieces,  strew  some 
flour  over  it,  mix  it  well  with  the  meat,  and  put  it  into  the 
saucepan  with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it,  an  onion,  a  little 
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allspice,  a  little  pepper,  and  some  salt;  cover  it  close,  and  when  it 
boils  skim  it ;  then  throw  in  a  small  crust  of  bread,  or  raspings, 
and  stew  it  till  the'  gravy  is  rich  and  good ;  strain  it  off,  and  pour 
it  into  a  sauce  boat. 

GRAVY CLEAR. 

Slice  some  beef  thinly ;  broil  a  part  of  it  over  a  very  clear, 
quick  fire,  just  enough  to  give  color  to  the  gravy,  but  not  to 
dress  it ;  put  that  with  the  raw  into  a  tinned  stewpan  with  a 
couple  of  onions,  one  or  two  cloves,  whole  black  pepper,  ber- 
ries of  allspice,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  cover  it  with  hot 
water,  give  it  one  boil,  and  skim  it  two  or  three  times,  then 
cover  it,  and  let  it  simmer  till  quite  strong. 

BEEF  SOUP. 

Saw  the  shin  bone  of  beef  weighing  four  pounds  into  short 
pieces,  to  expose  the  marrow,  which  will  give  richness  to  the 
soup.  Then  wash  in  cold  water.  Rub  into  the  meat  a  table- 
spoon full  each  of  salt  and  pepper,  well  mixed.  It  is  then  ready 
for  the  pot,  in  which  put  four  quarts  of  water.  Bring  it  to  a 
boil  over  a  moderate  fire ;  then  remove  whatever  scum  may 
have  risen,  after  which  cover  it  close,  and  set  it  where  it  will 
boil  very  gently  for  two  hours  longer  ;  then  skim  it  again,  and 
add  to  it  the  vegetables,  which  should  be  properly  prepared, 
viz :  one  large  carrot,  one  large  turnip,  one  onion,  one  bunch 
of  parsley,  six  small  potatoes,  and  a  teacup  full  of  pearl  barley ; 
cover  it,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  one  hour,  at  which  time  add 
another  tablespoon  full  of  salt,  and  a  thickening  made  of  a 
tablespoon  full  of  wheat  flour  and  a  gill  of  water ;  stir  it  in  by 
the  spoon  full ;  cover  it  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  it  is  done. 
The  meat  may  be  served  with  the  soup.  Remove  the  bones, 
and  lay  it  closely  and  neatly  on  a  dish,  and  garnish  with  sprigs 
of  parsley ;  serve  made  mustard  and  catsup  with  it.  It  is  very 
nice  pressed  and  eaten  with  mustard  and  vinegar  or  catsup.  * 
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SAGO  SOUP. 

Take  three  pounds  of  lean  beef,  a  slice  of  lean  ham,  and  lay 
them  in  a  stewpan  with  a  lump  of  butter  ;  draw  the  gravy 
gently  ;  add  two  quarts  of  water,  and  a  sliced  onion  which  has 
been  browned  by  frying  in  fresh  butter ;  add  a  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  six  cloves,  a  blade  of  mace,  a  teaspoon  full  of  allspice, 
and  one  of  black  pepper,  whole  ;  stew  until  the  soup  is  rich 
and  brown  ;  then  remove  the  meat,  and  strain  the  soup  clear ; 
put  it  into  a  clean  stewpan ;  thicken  it  to  a  good  consistency  with 
sago. 

I3AKED  SOUP. 

Cut  into  slices  a  pound  and  a  half  of  lean  beef,  put  it  into  a 
stewpan  or  earthen  jar,  .and  two  onions  sliced,  the  same  num- 
ber of  carrots,  cut  up ;  add  also  three  ounces  of  rice,  which  has 
been  soaked  two  hours  previously,  and  thoroughly  washed,  a 
pint  of  white  peas;  season  with  pepper  and  salt;  cover  down 
close,  and  bake  two  hours. 

CURRY  SOUP. 

Cut  the  meat  from  an  ox-cheek,  and  soak  it  well ;  put  in  a 
stewpan,  with  three  onions  cut  in  slices,  and  a  bunch  of  pot 
herbs  ;  add  three  quarts  of  water  ;  remove  the  scum  frequent- 
ly, and  strain ;  add  half  a  pound  of  soaked  rice,  one  teaspoon 
full  of  curry  powder,  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  stew  four 
hours. 

SOUP  AND  BOUILLI. 

Stew  a  brisket  of  beef,  with  some  turnips,  carrots,  onions,  and 
celery,  all  cut  small ;  put  the  beef  into  the  pot  first,  then  the 
roots  ;  add  a  few  cloves,  and  a  half  pint  of  beef  gravy  ;  sim- 
mer an  hour ;  add  sufficient  beef  gravy  to  fill  the  pan ;  boil 
pently  for  half  an  hour. 
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hessian  soup. 
Cut  into  slices  three  pounds  of  shin  of  beef,  lay  it  in  a  stew- 
pan,  put  in  three  onions,  five  carrots,  eight  potatoes,  a  pint  and 
a  quartes  of  split  peas,  three  heads  of  celery,  some  whole  pep- 
per, and  salt ;  pour  in  by  degrees  seven  quarts  of  water  ;  stew 
until  reduced  to  half.  If  the  soup  alone  be  required,  strain  off 
the  vegetables ;  if  not,  serve  as  cooked. 

MACCARONI    SOUP. 

To  a  rich  beef  or  other  soup,  in  which  there  is  no  seasoning 
other  than  pepper  or  salt,  add  half  a  pound  of  small  pipe  mac- 
caroni ;  boil  it  in  clear  water  until  it  is  tender ;  then  drain  it, 
and  cut  it  in  pieces  of  an  inch  length ;  boil  it  for  fifteen  min- 
utes in  the  soup,  and  serve. 

FRENCH    SOUP. 

To  one  quart  of  milk  add,  when  boiling,  about  five  boiled 
Irish  potatoes,  rubbed  through  a  sieve,  of  which  a  paste  is  made ; 
when  the  milk  and  potatoes  have  boiled  up  once,  add  three 
well  beaten  eggs,  and  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  If 
it  boils  after  the  eggs  are  added,  it  is  apt  to  curdle ;  stir  it 
round  till  it  is  well  mixed,  and  serve  it  up. 

PORTABLE     SOUP. 

There  are  many  advantages  connected  with  this  soup,  which 
will  present  themselves  to  the  lady  housekeeper — its  constant 
readiness  for  use,  its  forming  an  excellent  stock  for  gravies, 
sauces,  or  soups ;  a  few  minutes  will  suffice  to  make  a  basin 
of  soup  from  it 

Take  three  pounds  of  beef,  a  shin  of  beef,  the  bones  of  which 
should  be  broken,  a  cow-heel,  and  two  small  knuckles  of  veal, 
put  them  into  a  stewpan,  and  add  as  much  water  as  will  barely 
cover  them  ;  put  in  three  onions,  and  seasoning  to  taste  ;  stew 
the  meat  to  ribbons ;  strain,  and  then  put  it  in  the  coldest 
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place  you  can  command  ;  when  thoroughly  cold,  take  off  the 
fat,  and  boil  it  fast  in  a  stewpan  without  the  lid,  on  a  quick 
fire ;  let  it  boil,  and  keep  it  stirred  for  at  least  eight  hours ; 
pour  it  into  a  pan,  and  let  it  stand  for  twenty -four  hours  ;  then 
take  your  largest  lip-basin,  and  turn  the  soup  into  it ;  boil  suf- 
ficient water  in  the  stewpan  to  reach  as  high  outside  the  basin 
which  is  placed  in  it  as  the  soup  is  inside,  but  do  not  let  any 
bubble  into  the  basin  ;  keep  the  water  boiling  until  the  soup 
is  reduced  to  a  good  consistency ;  it  will  then  be  done ;  it 
should  be  poured  into  small  jelly-pots,  or  in  saucers,  so  as  to 
form  cakes  when  cold,  and  is  best  preserved  in  tin  canisters, 
put  in  dry,  cool  places. 

This  soup  may  receive  various  flavors  of  herbs,  or  anything 
else,  by  boiling  the  herbs  or  other  ingredients,  and  straining 
them  through  water,  making  it  boil,  and  then  melt  the  soup  in  it. 

VERMICELLI    SOUP. 

Swell  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  vermicelli  in  a  quart  of 
warm  water ;  then  add  it  to  a  good  beef,  veal,  lamb,  or  chicken 
soup  or  broth,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sweet  butter  ;  let 
the  soup  boil  for  fifteen  minutes  after  it  is  added. 

MUTTON    SOUP. 

Cut  a  neck  of  mutton  into  four  pieces ;  put  it  aside  ;  take  a 
slice  of  the  gammon  of  bacon,  and  put  it  in  a  saucepan  with  a 
quart  of  peas,  with  enough  water  to  boil  them ;  let  the  peas 
boil  to  a  pulp,  and  strain  them  through  a  cloth;  put  them 
aside ;  add  enough  water  to  that  in  which  is  the  bacon  to  boil 
the  mutton  ;  slice  three  turnips,  as  many  carrots,  and  boil  for 
an  hour  slowly ;  add  sweet  herbs,  onions,  cabbage,  and  let- 
tuces, chopped  small ;  stew  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer, 
sufficient  to  cook  the  mutton ;  then  take  it  out ;  take  some 
fresh  green  peas,  add  them  with  some  chopped  parsley,  and 
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the  peas  first  boiled,  to  the  soup ;  put  in  a  lump  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  and  stew  till  the  green  peas  are  done. 

CHICKEN    BROTH. 

Joint  a  chicken,  wash  the  pieces,  put  them  into  a  stewpan 
with  three  pints  of  water,  and  add  two  ounces  of  rice,  two  or 
three  blades  of  mace,  some  white  pepper,  whole,  and  a  pinch 
of  salt ;  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  skim  frequently,  simmer  for 
three  hours ;  boil  for  five  minutes  in  the  soup  some  vermicelli, 
and  serve  with  it  in  the  soup. 

EGG    DUMPLINGS    FOR  SOUP. 

To  a  half  pint  of  milk  put  two  well-beaten  eggs,  and  as 
much  wheat  flour  as  will  make  a  smooth,  rather  thick  batter, 
free  from  lumps  ;  drop  this  batter,  a  tablespoon  full  at  a  time, 
into  boiling  soup. 

EGG   BALLS    FOR  SOUP. 

Take  the  yolk  of  six  hard  boiled  eggs  and  half  a  tablespoon 
full  of  wheat  flour;  rub  them  smooth  with  the  yolk  of  two 
raw  eggs  and  a  teaspoon  full  of  salt ;  mix  all  well  together ; 
make  it  into  balls,  and  drop  them  into  the  boiling  soup  a  few 
minutes  before  taking  it  up. 

SOUPS  OF  POULTRY,  GAME,  ETC. 

PIGEON  SOUP. 

Take  half  a  dozen  of  the  fattest  pigeons  you  can  get,  roast 
them  only  sufficient  to  warm  them  through  ;  cut  the  meat  from 
the  bones  ;  flour  the  latter  well,  and  pound  them  in  a  mortar ; 
stew  them  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  good  gravy  ;  add  a  piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  a  few  onions,  parsley,  and  a  few  turnips 
and  carrots  sliced ;  season  with  cayenne  and  one  blade  of 
mace ;  boil  slowly  two  hours ;  pour  and  pass  through  a  cul- 
lender ;  rub  through  a  sieve,  and  then  with  the  flesh  of  the 
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pigeons  put  them  into  a  saucepan.     Let  it  simmer  one  hour, 
and  serve. 

PARTRIDGE  SOUP. 

When  you  have  a  brace  of  partridges  which  prove  to  be  re- 
markably old,  convert  them  into  soup  ;  skin  and  cut  them  up  ; 
cut  a  handsome  slice  of  ham,  as  lean  as  possible,  and  divide  it 
into  four,  or  cut  as  many  thin  slices,  put  them  in  the  pan  ;  add 
the  partridges,  with  an  onion  sliced,  some  celery,  and  four 
ounces  of  butter  ;  brown  nicely,  without  burning  ;  put  them 
into  the  stewpan,  with  one  quart  and  a  pint  of  water ;  throw 
in  a  few  white  peppers  whole,  a  shank  of  mutton  ;  salt  it  to  pal- 
ate, and  strain  ;  add  stewed  celery,  fried  bread,  and  previous  to 
its  boiling,  skim  very  clean,  and  serve  up. 

CHICKEN  SOUP. 

Boil  two  pounds  of  veal  or  lamb,  and  one  small  chicken  ; 
cut  up  in  three  quarts  of  water;  skim  it  clear  ;  slice  two  white 
onions,  grate  two  small  carrots,  and  put  to  the  soup  ;  add  two 
tablespoons  full  of  salt,  and  one  of  pepper ;  let  it  boil  gently 
for  nearly  two  hours ;  then  add  a  tablespoon  full  of  butter, 
and  the  same  of  flour  worked  together ;  cover  it  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  serve  it  in  a  tureen.  Place  the  chicken  in  a  deep 
dish;  add  butter  and  pepper  to  it,  and  serve,  garnished  with 
sprigs  of  parsley ;  the  meat  may  be  made  into  balls,  and  put 
in  the  soup ;  chop  it  fine  ;  add  a  tablespoon  full  of  butter  and 
flour  each,  and  a  saltspoon  full  of  pepper,  with  one  beaten  egg ; 
dip  your  hands  in  flour,  and  make  the  preparation  in  balls ; 
drop  them  into  soup  with  the  butter  and  flour. 

calf's  head  soup. 

Boil  the  head,  liver,  tongue,  brains,  &c,  the  day  before  wish- 
ing to  use  it ;  take  it,  when  perfectly  tender,  out  of  the  liquor, 
Rnd  aet  it  away  to  cool ;  skim  the  liquor  while  boiling.     Take 
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all  the  bones  from  the  meat ;  cut  it  in  small  pieces ;  put  it 
into  the  liquor,  with  salt,  pepper,  sweet  marjoram,  cloves,  and 
a  little  cayenne ;  boil  two  hours,  then  add  a  pint  of  red  wine. 
Boil  ten  eggs  hard ;  take  five  and  braid  with  a  little  flour  and 
butter,  to  thicken  the  soup  ;  the  other  five  cut  in  slices  to  gar- 
nish the  soup.  While  the  head  is  cooking,  keep  a  teakettle 
of  water  boiling,  to  replenish  the  pot  with.  For  a  small  fam- 
ily the  head  maybe  served  the  first  day  as  a  plain,  boiled  dish, 
with  drawn  butter.     There  will  be  enough  left  for  a  good  soup. 

FISH  SOUPS. 

EEL  SOUP. 

Take  any  number  of  pounds  of  eels,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity required ;  add  two-thirds  water ;  if  about  three  or  four 
pounds  of  eels,  add  one  onion,  a  small  quantity  of  mace,  a  lit- 
tle pepper  whole,  sweet  herbs,  a  crust  of  the  top  side  of  bread  ; 
cover  down  close  ;  stew  till  the  fish  separates  ;  strain.  Toast 
slices  of  bread  deep  brown,  but  not  to  burn  ;  cut  into  triangu- 
lar pieces  or  squares  a  piece  of  carrot  two  inches  long,  cut  into 
four  slices  lengthwise  ;  put  into  a  tureen  with  the  toast ;  pour 
the  soup  on ;  boiling  cream  may  be  added,  thickened  with  a 
little  flour,  but  it  should  be  rich  enough  without  it. 

CLAM    SOUP. 

Fifty  large  or  one  hundred  small  clams  will  be  sufficient. 
In  removing  them  from  the  shell,  carefully  preserve  the  liquor, 
which  should  be  strained,  and  to  it  add  a  quart  of  milk  and 
water  each ;  if  the  clams  are  large,  cut  each  in  two,  and  put 
them  into  it ;  set  them  over  a  moderate  fire  until  the  clams  are 
tender,  (about  one  hour ;)  skim  it  clear  ;  put  to  it  half  a  pound 
of  soda  crackers,  broken  small,  or  half  a  pound  of  butter  crack- 
ers, rolled  fine  ;  cover  the  pot  for  ten  minutes  ;  then  add  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  sweet  butter,  and  serve  hot. 
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LOBSTER  SOUP. 

Extract  the  meat  from  the  shells  of  four  hen  lobster 
have  been  boiled ;  put  the  spawn  aside  ;  beat  the  fins  and 
small  claws  in  a  mortar;  then  place  both  in  a  saucepan,  with 
two  quarts  of  water,  until  the  whole  goodness  of  the  fish  has 
been  drawn ;  then  strain  the  liquor.  Beat  in  a  mortar  the 
spawn,  a  lump  of  flour,  and  butter  ;  rub  it  through  a  sieve  into 
the  soup  previously  strained  ;  simmer  without  boiling,  that  the 
color  may  be  preserved,  ten  minutes ;  squeeze  in  the  piece  of 
a  lemon,  with  a  little  of  the  essence  of  anchovies. 

When  this  dish  is  sent  to  table  as  a  feature,  forcemeat  balls 
are  served  with  it ;  they  are  made  of  minced  lobster,  spawn, 
crumb  of  French  roll,  egg,  and  mace  pounded  ;  roll  it  in  flour, 
and  serve  in  the  soup. 

OYSTER  SOUP. 

Mix  three  pints  each  of  milk  and  water.  Half  a  pound  of 
butter  crackers,  or  soda  biscuit  (rolled  fine)  should  be  added 
with  a  pint  of  oysters,  (chopped  fine,)  when  the  milk  and 
water  comes  to  a  boil.  Let  it  boil  until  the  flavor  of  the  oyster 
is  given  to  the  soup,  and  the  crackers  are  well  swelled ;  then 
add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  three  pints  more  of  the 
oysters,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sweet  butter ;  cover  it 
for  ten  minutes  more,  then  serve  it  in  a  tureen. 

VEGETABLE  SOUPS. 

VEGETABLE  SOUP. 

There  are  numerous  methods  of  making  this  soup,  the  vari- 
ations depending  upon  the  omission  or  addition  of  certain 
vegetables,  and  in  the  mode  of  serving  the  soup,  with  them  or 
without  them.  The  following  is  as  simple  and  as  palatable 
as  any. 

Collect  whatever  vegetables  are  in  season  ;  take  equal  quan- 
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tities  turnips,  carrots,  cabbage,  spinach,  celery,  parsley,  onion,  a 
little  mint,  &c. ;  add  plenty  of  herbs  ;  cut  them  fine ;  put  them 
into  the  stewpan  ;  stew  gently  until  the  vegetables  become  ten- 
der, then  add  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  ;  stew  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  serve. 

Some  cooks  advocate  the  introduction  of  peas,  green  or  white, 
to  this  soup  ;  where  they  are  used,  they  must  be  boiled  until 
tender,  in  very  little  water ;  then  mashed  into  a  very  loose 
paste ;  the  vegetables,  having  been  scalded,  are  then  added, 
and  two  hours  will  suffice  for  stewing  ;  season  it  with  salt 
and  pepper. 

Be  careful  that  it  does  not  burn  while  cooking,  or  the  whole 
is  spoiled. 

CABBAGE   SOUP. 

Cut  your  cabbage  into  four  parts,  then  let  them  be  partly 
boiled ;  squeeze  them  dry,  and  place  them  in  a  large  pan  or 
dish,  so  that  there  may  be  room  betwixt  each  piece  of  cabbage, 
to  take  up  soup  with  a  large  spoon ;  let  them  boil  with  as 
much  gravy  or  stock  as  will  cover  them ;  let  them  stew  for 
two  hours  before  dinner,  then  put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter  and  a  handful  of  flour  into  a  saucepan,  set  it  over  a  fire, 
and,  keeping  it  stirred,  add  two  onions  minced,  and  stir  it 
again ;  then  add  a  quart  of  veal  gravy ;  boil  it  a  little,  and 
pour  it  all  over  the  cabbage.  If  you  choose,  you  may  force 
pigeons  with  good  force-meat,  made  of  veal ;  fry  them,  and 
then  stew  them  with  the  cabbage,  putting  in  with  them  a  lit- 
tle bacon,  stuck  with  cloves ;  when  it  has  stewed  away,  take 
off  the  fat,  soak  bread  in  your  dish  with  gravy  or  stock  ;  place 
your  fowl  in  the  middle,  and  the  cabbage  all  around ;  gar- 
nish the  dish  with  slices  of  bacon,  and  a  little  cabbage  be- 
tween each  slice. 
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ASPARAGUS  SOUP,  WITH  GREEN  PEAS. 

Make  a  soup  of  roots,  and  when  strained,  boil  a  pint  of  green 
peas  in  the  liquor.  Choose  some  middling  sized  asparagus ; 
cut  them  in  pieces  about  three  inches  long ;  blanch  them  in 
boiling  water,  and  then  throw  them  into  cold  water;  drain 
them,  and  tie  them  in  small  bunches ;  split  the  tops,  and  boil 
them  with  the  peas.  When  done,  make  a  porridge  of  them, 
and  mix  it  with  the  root  soup,  and  garnish  with  the  asparagus. 
Good  meat  broth  may  be  used  instead  of  the  root  soup. 

ASPARAGUS  SOUP CLEAB. 

Blanch  two  hundred  tops  of  asparagus,  and  boil  them  in 
a  good  gravy  ;  serve  with  slices  of  bread  just  hardened  by 
the  fire. 

HOTCH    POTCH. 

Put  a  pint  of  peas  into  a  quart  of  water ;  boil  them  until 
they  are  so  tender  as  easily  to  be  pulped  through  a  sieve. 
Take  of  the  leanest  end  of  a  loin  of  mutton  three  pounds  ;  cut 
it  into  chops ;  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  a  gallon  of  water, 
four  carrots,  four  turnips,  cut  in  small  pieces ;  season  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Boil  until  all  the  vegetables  are  quite  ten- 
der ;  put  in  the  pulped  peas  a  head  of  celery,  and  a  sliced  onion ; 
boil  fifteen  minutes,  and  serve. 

ONION  SOUP. 

In  two  quarts  of  weak  mutton  broth,  slice  two  turnips,  and 
as  many  carrots ;  strain  it.  Fry  six  onions,  cut  in  slices ; 
when  nicely  browned,  add  them  to  the  broth ;  simmer  three 
hours ;  skim,  and  serve. 

CELERY  SOUP. 

Stew  fine,  white  celery,  cut  in  small  slips,  in  gravy  ;  then 
boil  it  in  good  gravy. 
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RICE  SOUP. 

Steep  some  fine  rice  in  cold  water  for  an  hour,  say  four 
ounces ;  then  boil  it ;  add  three  quarts  of  gravy  ;  add  a  pinch 
of  cayenne,  a  little  salt,  and  boil  five  minutes. 

CLEAR  PEA  SOUP. 

Boil  in  two  quarts  of  gravy  a  quart  of  young  peas ;  add  a 
lettuce,  cut  fine,  and  a  small  sprig  of  mint. 

GREEN  PEA  SOUP. 

To  a  small  quarter  of  lamb  put  six  quarts  of  cold  water, 
and  two  tablespoons  full  of  salt.  Boil  gently  for  two  hours; 
then  skim  clear ;  add  a  quart  of  shelled  peas,  and  a  little  pep- 
per. Let  it  boil  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  add  a  quart  of 
young  potatoes,  scraped.  Cover  the  pot,  and  let  it  boil  for 
half  an  hour  longer ;  work  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and 
a  dessertspoon  full  of  flour  together,  and  add  them  to  the  soup 
ten  or  twelve  minutes  before  taking  it  off  the  fire.  Serve 
soup  in  a  tureen,  and  the  meat  (with  parsley  sauce  over)  on  a 
dish. 

PEA  SOUP. 

Take  one  quart  of  split  peas.  Put  them  to  soak  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water  over  night.  In  the  morning  pour  off  the 
water;  put  them  on  to  boil  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Have 
a  teakettle  of  boiling  water  to  add,  in  case  it  becomes  too 
thick.  When  the  peas  are  very  soft,  pour  them  into  a  cullen- 
der, and  rub  them  through  with  a  wooden  spoon.  Wash  the 
pot  that  they  were  boiled  in  thoroughly,  because  if  any  of  the 
peas  adhere,  they  will  be  apt  to  burn.  Then  put  them  back, 
and  let  them  boil  slowly,  over  a  gentle  fire,  till  they  are  suffi- 
ciently thick. 

Take  a  pound  of  nice  salt  pork ;  boil  it  in  a  separate  ket- 
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tie  for  an  hour ;  then  put  it  in  with  the  peas,  and  let  it 
boil  another  hour,  to  season  them.  Serve  the  soup  in  a 
tureen,  and  the  pork  on  a  dish.  Have  toasted  bread,  cut 
in  small  pieces,  to  eat  with  it. 
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OBSERVATIONS    ON  MEATS. 

In  the  choice  of  meats,  the  ribs,  the  sirloin  and  the  porter- 
house pieces  are  the  best  for  roasting.  The  best  steaks  are  the 
sirloin  and  porter-house.  The  round,  or  buttock,  the  edge- 
bone,  the  second  round,  or  mouse-buttock,  the  shin,  the  brisket, 
the  shoulder,  or  leg  of  mutton  piece,  and  the  clod  may  be  boiled 
or  stewed.  The  neck  is  generally  used  for  soup  or  gravy  ; 
and  the  thin  flank  for  collaring. 

Meat  intended  to  be  kept  a  few  days  in  hot  weather,  should 
not  be  salted.     Dry  it  well  in  a  clean  cloth,  rub  ground  pep- 
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per  plentifully  over  every  part  of  it  first,  then  flour  it  well,  and 
hang  it  in  a  cool,  dry  place  where  the  air  will  come  to  it ;  be 
sure  always  that  there  is  no  damp  place  about  it ;  when  you 
find  any,  dry  it  with  a  cloth ;  pepper  will  secure  meat  from 
flies. 

If  the  meat  has  to  be  roasted,  a  clear  fire  is  indispensable  ; 
and  the  fire  should  also  be  maintained  at  one  uniform  heat  by 
the  addition  of  coal,  only  in  small  quantities.  If  the  joint  is 
large,  it  should  be  commenced  as  far  from  the  fire  as  the  ap- 
paratus will  permit,  and  as  it  progresses,  gradually  be  moved 
nearer  the  fire  until  done ;  this  will  ensure,  in  large  and  thick 
joints,  the  heart  of  the  meat  being  properly  done,  while  it 
prevents  the  outer  parts  from  being  cooked  to  a  chip.  A  small 
joint  should  have  a  brisk  fire,  should  be  well  basted,  as  also 
larger  joints;  it  should  be  sprinkled  with  salt,  and  dredged 
with  flour  when  three  parts  cooked,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  must  not  be  left  until  the  meat  is  just  cooked, 
for  the  fire  is  apt  to  catch  the  flour,  and  give  it  a  most  disa- 
greeable flavor. 

The  time  necessary  for  cooking  a  joint  must  depend,  of 
course,  upon  the  weight  of  the  joint  to  be  roasted  ;  experience 
gives  not  less  than  fifteen  minutes  to  each  pound  of  meat ; 
where  the  quantity  is  very  large  an  extra  two  or  three  minutes 
must  be  given. 

In  boiling  meat,  as  much  attention  must  be  paid  as  in  other 
process ;  if  the  joint  be  permitted  to  boil  too  rapidly,  the  cook 
may  be  satisfied  the  meat  will  go  to  table  as  liard  as  it  could 
be  wished  to  be  tender  ;  if  while  cooking  it  should  be  allowed 
to  stop  boiling,  it  will  prove  underdone  when  cut,  even  though 
more  than  the  usual  time  be  allowed  for  it  to  be  cooked.  The 
meat  generally  is  better  for  being  soaked  a  short  time,  and  then 
wrapping  it  in  a  cloth  well  floured,  if  fresh  ;  if  salt,  the  water 
should  be  kept  free  from  scum  as  fast  as  it  appears.  All  joints 
to  be  boiled  should  be  put  into  cold  water  and  heated  gradu- 
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ally,  arid  nothing  boiled  with  it  save  a  dumpling,  or  if  beef, 
carrots  or  parsnips. 

ROAST  MEATS. 

In  every  case  where  meat  is  washed  before  roasting,  it  should 
be  well  dried  before  it  is  put  down  to  the  fire.  As  soon  as 
the  fat  begins  to  fall  from  the  meat,  put  down  a  clean  dish  and 
then  baste  with  the  dripping  as  it  falls ;  the  meat  should  not 
be  sprinkled  with  salt  until  nearly  cooked,  or  too  much  gravy 
will  be  produced.  Preserve  the  dripping  ;  pour  it  from  the 
dish  into  some  boiling  water ;  leave  it  to  cool.  When  cold  it 
will  be  hard,  white,  and  all  the  impurities  will  be  deposited  at 
the  bottom.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  joint  cannot  be 
sent  to  table  as  soon  as  cooked ;  in  such  case  place  it  on  a  dish 
upon  a  fish  kettle  of  boiling  water ;  place  over  it  a  dish  cover, 
and  spread  over  all  a  cloth ;  the  meat  will  thus  be  kept  as  hot 
as  if  placed  before  a  fire,  but  will  not  be  dried,  nor  will  the 
gravy  be  evaporated. 

BOILING. 

The  learned  in  the  art  of  boiling  recommend  different  times 
for  the  completion  of  the  process,  some  allowing  fifteen  minutes 
to  each  pound,  others  twenty.  All  the  best  authorities  agree 
in  this,  that  the  longer  the  boiling  the  more  perfect  the  operation. 

When  taken  from  the  pot  be  careful  not  to  let  the  meat 
stand,  but  send  it  to  table  as  quick  as  possible,  or  it  will  darken 
and  become  hard.  Boiled  meat,  as  well  as  roast,  cannot  be 
served  too  hot. 

Soft  water  is  preferable  to  hard,  for  boiling,  The  meat 
should  be  put  in  cold  water,  and  not  in  hot,  unless  for  a  special 
purpose,  as  that  renders  it  dark  and  hard.  All  meats  are  best 
cooked  by  boiling  gently,  as  fast  boiling  spoils  the  meat  and 
does  it  no  quicker.  Salted  meats  should  most  particularly  be 
slowly  boiled— ^in  fact  it  should  scarcely  simmer ;  it  is  indis 
C  4 
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pensable  that  the  water  should  cover  the  meat,  consequently 
the  dimensions  of  the  pot  should  be  suited  to  the  bulk  of  the 
joint.  The  instant  the  pot  boils,  it  should  be  skimmed  con- 
stantly. 

BROILING. 

The  cook  must  prepare  her  fire  in  due  time.  When  ready, 
it  should  be  clear  and  bright,  so  clear  from  black  coal  and 
smoke  that  the  chop  or  steak  may  come  from  the  gridiron 
without  blemish  or  taint  of  sulphur  or  smoke.  The  best  fuel 
for  a  broil  is  composed  of  charcoal  and  coke.  No  gridiron 
should  be  used  but  those  with  fluted  bars,  which,  forming  chan- 
nels, the  greater  part  of  the  fat  which  otherwise  falls  into  the 
fire,  and  scorches  the  steak,  is  drawn  off  into  a  gutter  at  the 
bottom  ;  the  gridiron  should  be  thoroughly  heated,  and  the  bars 
rubbed  with  beef  or  mutton  suet  previously  to  putting  on  the 
steak,  to  prevent  its  being  marked  by,  or  adhering  to,  the  bars. 
A  close  eye  should  be  kept  on  the  steak  to  watch  the  moment 
for  turning  it,  which  is  repeatedly  done  during  the  process. 
The  cook  must  have  her  dish  thoroughly  heated  to  receive  the 
broil  when  done,  and  the  cover  hot  to  place  upon  it  instantly. 
Even  when  she  has  accomplished  her  task,  if  the  servant  who 
is  to  take  it  to  table  loiters  on  the  way,  the  steak  will  have  lost 
its  zest.  A  steak  or  chop  should  be  briskly  cooked,  speedily 
conveyed  to  table,  and  served  with  dispatch. 

ROAST    BEEF. 

There  exists  a  variety  of  tastes  and  opinions  respecting  the 
most  profitable,  as  well  as  the  choicest,  parts  of  beef,  but  many 
of  them  are  choice  and  profitable,  too,  if  cooked  with  skill ;  the 
primest  parts  are  roasted,  except  the  round,  which  should  be 
boiled ;  the  ribs  make  the  finest  roasting  joint. 

Where  a  small  quantity  is  required,  it  is  better  for  the  bones 
to  be  cut  out  and  the  meat  rolled  ;  tins  should  be  done  by  the 
butcher,  who  will  not  only  cut   cleaner,  but  skewer  the  parts 
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into  a  fillet  with  more  firmness  and  neatness  than  the  cook 
who  is  not  expected  to  be  as  expert  with  the  knife  and  skewer 
as  the  butcher.  The  tops  of  the  ribs  are  frequently  cut  off 
into  pieces  of  three  or  four  pounds ;  this  piece,  though  occa- 
sionally roasted,  should  be  salted ;  it  is  then  not  unlike  in  Savor 
to  the  brisket. 

In  roasting  the  ribs,  or  any  piece  of  beef,  the  precautions 
mentioned  respecting  placing  it  too  near  the  fire  must  be  ob- 
served, and  wThere  there  is  much  fat,  and  it  is  desired  to  pre- 
serve it  from  being  cooked  before  the  lean,  it  may  be  covered 
with  clean  white  paper  skewered  over  it ;  when  it  is  nearly 
done  the  paper  should  be  removed,  a  little  flour  dredged  over 
it,  and  a  rich  frothy  appearance  will  be  obtained.  The  joint 
should  be  served  up  with  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  ;  the 
dish  should  be  garnished  round  the  edge  with  horse-radish 
scraped  into  thin  curls.  This  recipe  will  suffice  for  all  the 
other  roasting  parts  of  beef. 

TO    COLLAR  BEEF. 

Choose  the  thinnest  end  of  the  flank  of  beef ;  it  must  not  be 
too  fat  or  too  lean ;  the  weight  will  be  from  eight  to  ten 
pounds ;  let  it  hang  in  a  cool  place  twenty-four  hours ;  when 
the  skin  appears  moist,  rub  in  some  coarse  brown  sugar,  and 
in  forty-eight  hours  afterward  you  may  place  it  in  a  pan  in 
which  there  is  a  brine,  made  of  three  quarters  of  a  pound  oJ 
salt  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  extract  of  saltpetre  ;  rub  it  well 
with  the  brine  for  a  week  ;  take  out  the  bones,  the  gristle,  and 
the  inner  skin. 

Make  a  seasoning  of  sweet  herbs,  parsley,  sage,  pepper, 
ground  spice,  and  salt,  cover  the  beef  well  with  it,  roll  it  in  a 
cloth,  and  tie  firmly  and  securely  with  broad  tape ;  boil  it  six 
hours,  but  boil  gently  ;  take  it  out,  and  while  hot,  without  dis- 
turbing the  fastenings,  place  upon  it  a  weight,  that  when  cold 
and  unrolled  it  may  retain  its  shape.    • 
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TO    COOK  THE  INSIDE  OF  A  SIRLOIN. 

Take  out  the  inside  of  the  sirloin  in  one  piece,  put  it  into  a 
stewpan,  and  sufficient  good  gravy  to  cover  it,  season  with 
mixed  spice,  pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne,  and  a  spoon  full  of  wal- 
nut ketchup ;  more  of  the  latter  may  be  added,  if  the  quantity 
made  should  require  it  to  flavor ;  serve  with  pickled  gherkins 
cut  small. 

FILLET  OF  BEEF ROASTED. 

If  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  the  knife,  the  butcher's  aid 
may  be  obtained  to  cut  the  fillet  which  comes  from  the  inside 
of  the  sirloin,  it  may  be  larded  or  roasted  plain  ;  for  high  din- 
ners it  is  larded  ;  baste  with  fresh  butter.  It  must  be  a  large 
fillet  which  takes  longer  than  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes ; 
serve  with  tomato  sauce,  garnish  with  horse  radish,  unless 
served  with  currant  jelly,  then  serve  as  with  venison  or  hare. 

ALAMODE    BEEF. 

Make  a  stuffing  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  grated,  or  rubbed  very 
fine,  a  large  hand  full  of  shred  beef  suet,  a  nutmeg,  a  little  thyme 
and  sweet  marjoram,  mixed  with  three  eggs,  and  a  little  pep- 
per and  salt.  Make  on  each  side  of  the  beef  a  number  of 
holes  with  a  sharp  knife  and  press  in  the  stuffing.  Put  the 
whole  into  a  pot  with  three  quarts  of  water,  a  little  mace,  whole 
pepper,  some  cloves,  an  onion  cut  very  fine.  Stew  it  over  a  fire 
without  blaze.  When  the  beef  is  half  done,  turn  it  over,  and 
skim  off  as  much  of  the  fat  as  is  possible.  Just  before  it  is  suf- 
ficiently done,  mix  a  little  of  the  liquor  with  two  or  three  spoons 
full  of  flour,  half  a  bottle  of  red  wine,  (if  a  large  round  or 
whole  one.)  Put  some  sticks  or  skewers  across  the  bottom  of 
the  pot  to  prevent  the  beef  burning.  To  make  the  forced 
meat  balls,  take  a  piece  of  beef  with  some  suet,  chop  them 
well  with  a  little  onion,  sweet  marjoram,  thyme,  pepper,  salt," 
nutmeg,  mace,  some  crumbs  of  bread  wet  with  an  egg.    Make 
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the  balls  and  fry  them  brown ;  garnish  the  dish  with  them,  and 
some  hard  boiled  eggs. 

FILLET,    OR   ROUND  OF   BEEF SPICED. 

Get  the  ribs  of  beef.  Have  ready  pounded  and  sifted,  some 
cloves,  mace,  allspice,  pepper,  a  little  saltpetre,  and  salt ;  mix 
all  well  together,  rub  your  beef  well,  then  tie  it  tightly  up  into 
a  good  round  fillet ;  let  it  lie  for  a  day  or  two,  then  put  it  into 
the  oven  to  set  the  meat,  then  place  it  in  a  stewpan  with  a  little 
second  stock  ;  put  fat  bacon  at  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan,  and 
half  a  pint  of  port  wine,  stew  it  about  two  hours,  according  to 
the  size,  make  a  very  good  sauce,  reduce  the  liquor,  and  take 
off  all  the  fat,  until  sufficient  to  make  the  sauce ;  season  with 
cayenne  pepper  and  salt ;  if  approved  of,  add  some  hot  pickles 
of  different  colors,  the  last  thing  in  the  sauce.  Add  a  dust  of 
sugar  to  your  sauce. 

BEEF    OLIVES. 

Cut  into  slices  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  the  underdone 
part  of  cold  boiled,  or  roast  beef,  cut  a  small  onion  up  finely, 
mix  it  with  some  crumbs  of  bread,  powdered  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  cover  the  slices  of  meat  with  them,  then  roll,  and  se- 
cure them  with  a  skewer ;  put  them  into  a  stewpan,  cover  them 
with  the  gravy  from  the  beef  mixed  with  water,  stew  gently  ; 
when  tender  they  are  done  enough;  serve  them  with  beef 
gravy. 

hunter's  beef. 

Hang  for  three  days  a  round  of  beef  of  twenty  pounds ;  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  rub  it  with  brine,  composed  of 
three  ounces  of  saltpetre,  twelve  ounces  of  salt,  a  spoonful  of 
allspice,  one  of  black  pepper,  an  ounce  of  coarse  brown  sugar ; 
before  it  is  rubbed  with  this  mixture  it  must  be  boned,  and  it 
must  be  rubbed  well  every  day,  turning,  for  a  fortnight.     Whei. 
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it  is  to  be  dressed  put  it  into  a  stewpan,  pour  in  a  pint  of  wa- 
ter, shred  a  quantity  of  mutton  suet,  cover  the  meat  with  it, 
Jay  over  it  a  thick  crust,  attaching  it  around  the  edge  of  the 
pan  ;  tie  over  securely  with  paper,  and  bake  for  six  hours  in  an 
oven  moderately  heated  ;  take  away  the  paper  and  crust,  chop 
some  parsley  very  fine,  sprinkle  it  over  the  beef,  and  serve  it 
cold.  It  will  keep  some  time ;  the  gravy  will  make  a  good 
flavoring  for  soups. 

RUMP    STEAK STEWED. 

Cut  a  steak  about  an  inch  thick  with  a  good  bit  of  fat,  fry  it 
over  a  brisk  fire,  place  it  in  a  stewpan  with  the  gravy,  a  little 
good  stock,  a  little  port  wine,  and  some  chopped  mushrooms, 
stew  gently;  when  tender  put  into  it  some  good  brown  sauce, 
shake  it  gently  about*;  dish  it,  and  put  scraped  or  grated 
horse-radish  on  the  top;  if  for  oysters  or  mushrooms,  see 
those  sauces ;    season  with  salt,  cayenne  pepper,  and  sugar. 

BEEF  PALATES. 

Take   as*  many  as    required,  let  them  simmer  until  they 
peel,  put  them  in  a  rich  gravy,  stew  until  very  tender. 
son  with  cayenne,  salt,  two  teaspoons  full  of  mushroom  ketcup — 
serve. 

BEEF     STEAKS BROILED. 

Be  particular  that  the  fire  is  clear ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  attempt 
to  broil  a  steak  over  a  dull,  smoky,  or  flaring  fire  ;  see  that  the 
gridiron  is  clean,  and  the  bars  rubbed  with  suet  preparatory  t<> 
laying  on  the  steak ;  when  they  an-  browned,  turn  them: 
not  be  afraid  of  doing  this  often,  as  this  is  the  best  plan  to  pre- 
serve the  gravy.  When  they  are  done  rub  them  over  with  a 
piece  of  fresh  butter,  pepper  and  salt  them,  and  send  them  to 
table  with  oyster  sauce,  a  dish  of  nicely  cooked  greens,  and  well 
boiled  potatoes. 
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BEEF  STEAKS  ROLLED  AND  ROASTED. 

Cut  handsome  steaks  from  the  rump,  and  if  not  sufficiently 
tender  let  them  be  well  beaten,  make  a  rich  stuffing  of  equal 
parts  of  ham  and  veal  well  peppered,  stew  it  for  a  short  time, 
and  pound  it  in  a  mortar  with  bread  steeped  in  milk,  a  lump 
of  butter,  and  the  yolk  of  two  or  three  eggs ;  spread  this  force 
meat  over  the  steaks,  roll  them  up  and  tie  them  tightly,  roast 
them  before  a  clear  fire.  They  will  occupy  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  to  an  hour  and  a  half  roasting ;  baste  well  with  butter 
while  roasting,  and  serve  with  brown  gravy. 

STEWED    BEEF  STEAKS. 

Stew  the  steaks  in  three  parts  of  a  pint  of  water,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  blades  of  mace,  an 
onion  stuck  with  cloves — say  three — an  anchovy,  and  a  lump 
of  butter  soaked  in  flour,  pour  over  a  glass  of  sherry  or  Ma- 
deira, Stew  with  the  pan  covered  down,  until  the  steaks  are 
tender,  but  not  too  much  so ;  then  place  them  in  a  fryingpan 
with  enough  of  fresh  butter,  hissing  hot,  to  cover  them,  fry 
them  brown,  pour  off  the  fat,  and  in  its  place  pour  into  the  pan 
the  gravy  in  which  the  steaks  were  stewed  ;  when  the  gravy 
is  thoroughly  heated,  and  is  of  a  rich  consistency,  place  the 
steaks  in  a  hot  dish,  pour  the  sauce  over  them.  The  steaks 
should  be  large,  the  finest  from  the  rump,  and  have  a  due  pro- 
portion of  fat  with  them. 

BEEF  KIDNEYS STEWED. 

Procure  a  couple  of  very  fine  beef  kidneys,  cut  them  in  sli- 
ces, and  lay  them  in  a  stewpan  ;  put  in  two  ounces  of  butter, 
and  cut  into  very  thin  slices  four  large  onions  ;  add  them,  and 
a  sufficiency  of  pepper  and  salt,  to  season  well.  Stew  them 
about  an  hour ;  add  a  cup  full  of  rich  gravy  to  that  extracted 
from  the  kidney.     Stew  five  minutes,  strain  it,  and  thicken  the 
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gravy  with  flour  and  butter,  give  it  a  boil  up.     Serve  with  the 
gravy  in  the  dish. 

BEEF  CAKE. 

Choose  lean  beef;  it  should  also  be  very  tender;  if  a  pound, 
put  six  ounces  of  beef  suet ;  mince  freely,  and  season  with 
cloves,  mace,  and  salt,  in  fine  powder ;  put  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  salt,  and  least  of  mace ;  add  half  the  quantity  of  the 
latter  of  cayenne ;  cut  into  thin  slices  a  pound  of  bacon,  and 
lay  them  all  round  the  inside,  but  not  at  the  bottom  of  a  ba- 
king dish;  put  in  the  meat,  pressing  it  closely  down  ;  cover  it 
with  the  remaining  slices  of  bacon ;  lay  a  plate  over  it,  face 
downwards,  and  upon  it  something  heavy  to  keep  it  from 
shifting.  If  there  be  three  pounds  of  beef,  bake  two  hours 
and  a  half;  remove  the  bacon,  and  serve  with  a  little  rich 
gravy.  These  cakes  may  be  made  of  mutton,  or  veal,  or 
venison. 

BEEF  HEART. 

Wash  it  very  carefully ;  stuff  it  the  same  as  you  would  a 
hare  ;  roast  or  bake  it,  and  serve  with  a  rich  gravy  and  cur- 
rant jelly  sauce ;  hash  with  the  same  and  port  wine. 

BEEF  HEART. 

Let  it  be  thoroughly  well  cooked,  and  the  skin  removed. 
Wipe  it  daily  with  a  clean  cloth;  stuff  it  with  veal  stuffing; 
roast  two  hours  and  a  quarter.  Make  a  brown  gravy,  as  for 
hare,  and  serve  with  the  gravy  and  currant  jelly. 

The  most  pleasant  way  to  the  palate  of  dressing  this  dish, 
is  to  roast  the  heart  for  rather  less  than  two  hours ;  let  it  get 
cold ;  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  jug  it  the  same  as  hare. 

BEEF  COLLOPS. 

Any  part  of  beef  which  is  tender,  will  serve  to  make  col- 
lops  :  cut  the  beef  into  pieces  about  three  inches  long ;  beat 
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them  flat;  dredge  them  with  flour;  fry  them  in  butter;  lay 
them  in  a  stewpan  ;  cover  them  with  brown  gravy ;  put  in  half 
a  small  onion  minced  fine ;  a  lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  to 
thicken,  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt ;  stew  without  suffering 
it  to  boil ;  serve  with  pickles,  or  squeeze  in  half  a  lemon,  ac- 
cording to  taste ;  serve  in  a  tureen,  and  hot. 

BRISKET  OF  BEEF STEWED. 

Take  any  quantity  of  brisket  of  beef  required,  say  eight  or 
ten  pounds  ;  cover  it  with  water  ;  stew  till  tender ;  bone  the 
beef  and  skim  off  the  fat;  strain  the  gravy;  add  a  glass  of 
port  wine ;  flavor  with  spice  tied  in  a  bag.  Have  boiled  vege- 
tables ready  ;  cut  them  into  squares,  and  garnish  the  beef  from 
the  gravy  round  it,  and  serve. 

STEW  OF  OX-CHEEK. 

Clean  and  wash  it  well ;  cut  off  the  fleshiest  parts,  and  break 
the  bones  into  an  available  size  ;  put  it  into  a  stewkettle  with 
enough  water  to  cover  it;  season  with  salt;  the  pepper  should 
be  whole,  and  with  a  few  cloves,  and  a  blade  of  mace  tied  in  a 
bag  made  of  muslin ;  put  it  into  the  water  with  three  onions, 
a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  half  a  dozen  carrots  sliced,  a  head  of 
celery  sliced,  and  four  or  five  turnips  of  tolerable  size ;  stew 
from  five  to  seven  hours ;  before  serving,  the  meat  may  be 
removed,  and  the  gravy  thickened  and  browned ;  serve  hot, 
with  the  meat  in  the  gravy. 

Shin  of  beef  is  very  excellent,  dressed  in  this  fashion. 

BEEF  SAUNDERS. 

Wash,  and  put  in  a  saucepan  two  pounds  of  potatoes ;  cover 

them  well  with  water,  and  throw  in  a  hand  full  of  salt ;  let  them 

just  reach  the  boil,  but  never  actually  boil  until  they  are  done. 

Peel  them,  mash  them  with  milk  and  two  ounces  of  butter ; 

season  with  cayenne  pepper  and  salt,  and  lay  in  a  smooth  paste, 
C* 
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a  sufficiency  to  cover  the  bottom  of  a  dish ;  upon  this  lay  sli- 
ces cut  a  moderate  thickness  of  rare  beef,  very  close  together. 
Pour  two  tablespoons  full  of  the  richest  gravy  you  have  over 
it,  and  cover  with  a  crust  of  potatoes,  mashed ;  bake  in  a  slow 
oven  for  five-and-forty-minutes. 

The  meat  may  be  minced  for  this  dish,  and,  indeed,  is  usu- 
ally cooked  so  for  the  sake  of  time  ;  it  occupies  half  an  hour 
only,  or  less,  in  cooking.  It  can  be  made  of  mutton  as  well 
as  beef,  or  of  pork  or  beef  sausage  meat. 

A  BEEF  STEW. 

Take  two  or  three  pounds  of  the  rump  of  beef,  cut  away  all 
the  fat  and  skin,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  about  two  or  three 
inches  square ;  put  it  into  a  stewpan,  and  pour  on  to  it  a  quart 
of  broth ;  let  it  boil ;  sprinkle  in  a  little  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste ;  when  it  has  boiled  very  gently,  or  simmered  two  hours, 
shred  finely  a  large  lemon,  add  it  to  the  gravy,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  pour  in  a  flavoring  composed  of  two  tablespoons  full 
of  Harvey's  sauce ;  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  the  rind  of  which 
has  been  sliced  into  the  gravy ;  a  spoonful  of  flour,  and  a  lit- 
tle ketchup ;  add  at  pleasure  two  glasses  of  Madeira,  or  one 
of  sherry,  or  port,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  flavoring,  and 
serve. 

13EEF  HASHED. 

Take  the  bones  of  the  joint  to  be  hashed,  and  break  them 
small ;  stew  them  in  a  very  litttle  water,  with  a  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  a  few  onions ;  roll  a  lump  of  butter  in  flour,  brown 
it  in  a  stewpan ;  pour  the  gravy  to  it,  and  add  the  meat  to  be 
hashed ;  cut  two  small  onions  in  thin  slices,  a  carrot  also,  and 
a  little  parsley  shred  finely  ;  stew  gently  until  the  meat  is  hot 
through,  and  serve. 
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TO  DRESS  BEEF  TONGUES. 

To  dress  them,  boil  the  tongue  tender ;  it  will  take  five 
hours ;  always  dress  them  as  they  come  out  of  the  pickle,  un- 
less they  have  been  very  long  there  ;  then  tiiey  may  be  soaked 
three  or  four  hours  in  cold  water  ;  or  if  they  have  been  smoked, 
and  hung  long,  they  should  be  softened,  by  lying  in  water  five 
or  six  hours ;  they  should  be  brought  to  a  boil  gently,  and  then 
simmer  until  tender. 

TO  STEW  A  TONGUE. 

Cut  away  the  root  of  the  tongue,  but  leave  the  fat  under- 
neath, and  salt  for  seven  days.  Put  it  into  a  saucepan,  and 
boil  gently  until  tender,  and  it  will  peel  easily.  Put  it  into  a 
stewpan ;  cover  it  with  a  rich  gravy,  into  which  put  a  spoon 
full  of  mushroom  ketchup,  one  of  soy,  and  half  a  spoon  full  of 
cayenne  pepper.  Stew  in  the  gravy  a  few  mushrooms,  and 
serve  them  in  the  gravy. 

BEEF  SAUSAGES. 

To  three  pounds  of  beef,  very  lean,  put  one  pound  arid  a 
half  of  suet,  and  chop  very  finely  ;  season  with  sage  in  powder, 
allspice,  pepper,  and  salt ;  have  skins  thoroughly  cleaned,  and 
force  the  meat  into  them. 

BEEF    BROTH. 

Take  a  leg  of  beef,  and  wash  it  clean ;  crack  the  bone  in  two 
or  three  parts  ;  put  it  into  a  pot  with  a  gallon  of  water  ;  skim 
it  well ;  then  put  two  or  three  blades  of  mace  in  a  little  bun- 
dle of  parsley,  and  a  crust  of  bread ;  let  it  boil  till  the  beef  is 
quite  tender  ;  toast  some  bread,  and  cut  it  into  dice ;  put  them 
into  a  tureen ;  lay  in  the  meat,  and  pour  the  soup  over  it. 

MARROW  BONES. 

They  must  be  sawn  into  convenient  sizes ;  cover  the  ends 
with  a  little  dough,  made  of  flour  and  water,  and  tie  them  in 
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a  floured  cloth;  boil  them  an  hour  and  a  half;  serve  on  a 
napkin,  with  dry  toast. 

TRIPE. 

Take  two  pound's  of  fresh  tripe,  cleaned  and  dressed  by  the 
tripe-dresser ;  cut  away  the  coarsest  fat,  and  boil  it  in  equal 
parts  of  milk  and  water  ;  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  will 
be  long  enough.  Boil  in  the  same  water  which  boils  the  tripe 
four  large  onions  ;  the  onions  should  be  put  on  the  fire  at  least 
half  an  hour  before  the  tripe  is  put  into  the  stewpan,  and  then 
made  into  a  rich  onion  sauce,  which  serve  with  the  tripe. 

Tripe  is  cleaned,  dried,  cut  into  pieces,  and  fried  in  batter, 
and  served  with  melted  butter. 

Tripe  is  cut  into  slices ;  three  eggs  are  beaten  up  with 
minced  parsley,  sweet  herbs,  onions  chopped  exceedingly  fine, 
parsley,  and  mushrooms.  The  tripe  is  dipped  into  this  mix- 
ture, and  fried  in  boiling  lard. 

Tripe  may  be  cut  into  collops,  covered  with  a  mixture  of 
parsley,  onions,  and  mushrooms,  minced  exceedingly  fine,  and 
fried  in  clarified  or  fresh  butter.  Serve  mushroom  sauce 
with  it. 

Tripe  can  be  stewed  in  gravy,  in  which  put  parsley,  onions, 
and  mushrooms,  or  in  lieu  of  the  latter,  mushroom  ketchup. 
Thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  and  butter.  When  the  tripe  is 
tender  it  will  be  done.  A  lemon  may  be  sent  to  table  with  it. 
After  the  tripe  has  been  cleaned,  boil  it  perfectly  tender  ;  serve 
with  melted  butter.  If  there  is  more  than  required,  cut  in 
small  pieces,  and  put  in  a  stone  jar,  covering  it  with  vinegar 
and  water ;  it  will  keep  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  cool  place. 
When  wanted,  stew  like  oysters. 

SMOKED    BEEF. 

One  quart  of  molasses,  thick  with  salt ;  one  tablespoon  full 
of  saltpetre.  The  meat  to  be  well  rubbed  with  this  ;  then  let 
it  lie  three  weeks  before  smoking.       • 
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POTTED  BEEF. 

To  a  pound  of  common  salt,  put  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
saltpetre,  and  two  ounces  of  coarse  sugar.  Kub  three  pounds 
of  lean  beef  with  this,  and  let  it  remain  in  the  brine  fifty  hours. 
Drain  and  dry  it ;  pepper  it  well  with  black  pepper ;  put  it 
into  a  pan  ;  cut  half  a  pound  of  butter  in  slices,  and  lay  round 
it ;  lay  a  paste  crust  over  it,  and  bake  it  very  slowly  four  hours 
and  a  half.  Let  it  get  cold,  and  then  cut  off  the  meat,  being 
careful  to  separate  the  stringy  pieces  from  it ;  pound  it  in  a  mor- 
tar, working  up  with  it  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  some 
of  the  gravy  from  the  meat  when  baked,  seasoned  with  ground 
allspice,  a  little  mace  and  pepper.  When  the  meat  has  been 
combined  with  the  butter  and  gravy,  until  it  is  worked  into  an 
even  paste,  put  it  into  jars,  and  cover  with  clarified  butter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
VEAL. 

Veal  should  be  fat,  finely  grained,  white,  firm,  and  not  over- 
grown. It  will  be  found  difficult  to  keep  it  long.  The  fillet, 
the  loin,  the  shoulder,  and  the  best  end  of  the  neck,  are  the 
parts  generally  selected  for  roasting;  the  breast  and  knuckle 
are  more  usually  stewed  or  boiled.  Steaks  or  cutlets  are  cut 
from  the  les  or  shoulder. 

The  liver  may  be  cut  in  slices  and  fried  like  beef  liver,  or 
broiled  and  buttered.  Boil  the  head  and  serve  with  a  sauce, 
and  make  soup  of  the  liquor.  The  head  and  feet  make  excel- 
lent jellies. 

THE  FILLET  OF  VEAL. 

The  fillet  derives  much  of  its  pleasant  flavor  from  being 
stuffed.  Veal,  in  itself,  being  nearly  tasteless,  the  stuffing 
should  be  placed  in  the  hollow  place  from  whence  the  bone  is 
extracted,  and  the  joint  should  be  roasted  a  beautiful  brown  ; 
it  should  be  roasted  gradually,  as  the  meat  being  solid  will  re- 
quire to  be  thoroughly  done  through  without  burning  the  out- 
side; like  pork,  it  is  sufficiently  indigestible  without  being  sent 
to  table  and  eaten  half  cooked ;  a  dish  of  boiled  bacon  or  ham 
should  accompany  it  to  table,  a  lemon,  also. 

In  roasting  veal,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  at  first 
placed  too  near  the  fire;  the  fat  of  a  loin,  one  of  the  most  del- 
icate joints  of  veal,  should  be  covered  with  greased  paper;  a 
fillet,  also,  should  have  on  the  caul  until  nearly  cooked  enough  : 
the  shoulder  should  be  thoroughly  boiled ;  when  nearly  done 
dredge  with  flour,  and  produce  a  fine  froth. 
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BREAST  OF  VEAL FORCED. 

x^fler  taking  out  the  tendons  and  all  the  rib  bones,  flatten 
and  trim  the  veal,  spread  it  all  over  with  force  meat ;  sprinkle 
a  little  pepper  and  salt  over  it ;  then  roll  it  tightly  up  and  tie 
it ;  then  put  it  into  a  cloth  and  stew  it  for  several  hours ;  take 
it  up,  and  take  off  the  cloth  and  strings ;  dry  it  and  glaze  it ; 
put  some  good  sauce. 

SHOULDER  OF  VEAL. 

Remove  the  knuckle  and  roast  what  remains,  as  the  fillet ; 
it  may  or  may  not  be  stuffed,  at  pleasure ;  if  not  stuffed,  serve 
with  oyster  or  mushroom  sauce;  if  stuffed,  with  melted  butter. 

LOIN  OF  VEAL STEWED. 

The  clump  end  is  the  part  to  stew.  Put  it  well  floured  into 
a  stewpan  with  butter ;  after  the  butter  has  been  browned  over 
the  fire,  brown  it,  and  when  a  good  color,  pour  in  enough  veal 
broth  to  half  cover  it ;  put  in  two  carrots  cut  in  pieces,  an  on- 
ion, a  little  parsley,  and  a  small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs  ;  stew 
it  two  hours  and  a  half;  turn  it  when  half  done ;  when  enough, 
take  out  the  meat,  thicken  the  broth,  season  it,  and  pour  over 
the  veal. 

LOIN  OF  VEAL. 

Divide  the  loin,  roast  the  kidney,  and  place  under  the  fat  a 
toast,  and  serve  swimming  in  melted  butter.  The  chump  end 
must  be  stuffed  with  the  same  stuffing  as  the  fillet,  and  served 
with  the  same  sauce ;  those  who  object  to  putting  the  stuffing  in 
the  joint,  may  send  it  to  table  with  balls  of  stuffing  in  the  dish. 

KNUCKLE  OF  VEAL  STEWED. 

Place  your  knuckle  of  veal  in  a  stewpan ;  if  the  knuckle  is 
a  very  large  one,  it  may  be  divided  into  two  or  three  pieces  for 
the  sake  of  conyenience ;  put  in  the  pan  with  it  a  few  blades 
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of  mace,  a  little  thyme,  an  onion,  some  whole  pepper,  a  burnt 
crust  of  bread,  and  cover  with  from  three  to  four  pints  of 
water ;  cover  down  close,  and  boil ;  when  it  has  boiled,  place  it 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  and  let  it  simmer  for  at  least  two  hours  ; 
take  it  up,  keep  it  hot  while  you  strain  its  liquor,  then  pour  the 
gravy  over  it,  and  send  it  to  table  with  a  lemon  garnish. 


NECK    OF  VEAL 

May  be  boiled  or  roasted — 
the  latter  only  if  it  be  the  best 
end,  and  sent  to  table  garnished 
as  in  the  engraving-1— it  may  be 
broiled  in  chops,  but  is  best  in  a 
pie. 


..      VEAL  CUTLETS. 

The  cutlets  should  be  cut  as  handsomely  as  possible,  and 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  they  should,  be- 
fore cooking,  be  well  beaten  with  the  blade  of  a  chopper  if 
a  proper  beater  be  not  at  hand  ;  they  should  then  be  fried  a 
light  brown  and  sent  up  to  table,  garnished  with  parsley,  and 
rolls  of  thin  sliced,  nicely  fried  bacon ;  they  are,  with  advan- 
tage, coated,  previously  to  cooking,  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  dredged  with  bread  crumbs. 


VEAL    CUTLETS CURRIED. 

The  cutlets  may  be  prepared  as  for  collops  by  cutting  them 
into  shape,  dipping  them  into  the  yolk  of  eggs,  and  seasoning 
them  with  fine  bread  crumbs  about  four  tablespoons  full,  two 
spoons  full  of  curry  powder,  and  one  of  salt ;  fry  them  fn  fresh 
butter  ;  serve  with  curry  sauce,  which  may  be  made  with  equal 
parts  of  curry  powder,  flour  and  butter,  worked  well  together 
into  a  paste ;  put  it  into  the  pan  from  which  the  cutlets  have 
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been  removed,  moisten  with  a  cup  full  of  water,  in  which  cay- 
enne and  salt  have  been  stirred  ;  let  it  thicken,  and  serve  very 
hot. 

VEAL  POT  PIE. 

Prepare  the  meat,  which  may  be  from  the  breast  or  scrag, 
by  cutting  it  in  small  pieces  or  chops,  and  then  put  it  into  the 
pot,  adding  water  to  cover,  and  half  a  pound  of  salt  pork,  or 
tablespoon  full  of  salt.  Boil  gently  and  remove  the  scum  as 
it  rises,  until  the  meat  is  tender.  Place  the  whole  in  a  dish 
to  cool,  and  make  your  crust  as  follows  :  Take  one  quart  of 
flour,  two  teaspoons  full  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  teaspoon  full 
of  salt,  one  of  saleratus  or  soda,  a  small  piece  of  butter,  and 
mix  with  milk.  Roll  out  the  dough,  and  line  the  inside  of  the 
pot,  reserving  enough  to  cover  the  pie,  and  a  small  quantity  to 
cut  into  squares  to  be  placed  inside.  Strain  the  water  in  which 
the  meat  was  boiled,  and  put  it  in  the  pot ;  if  there  is  not 
enough  nearly  to  reach  the  top  of  the  side  crust,  add  water ; 
drop  in  the  bits  of  paste  or  dough,  dredge  in  a  tablespoon  full 
of  wheat  flour ;  add  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  cut  small, 
unless  pork  is  stewed  with  the  meat,  when  half  as  much  butter 
is  enough ;  put  in  a  large  teaspoon  full  of  pepper ;  then  lay 
some  skewers  across,  from  one  side  crust  to  the  other,  and  put 
on  the  top  crust ;  make  a  slit  in  the  center  to  let  out  the  steam  ; 
cover  the  pot  close,  and  set  it  over  a  moderate  fire ;  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  will  bake  it ;  take  care  that  the  fire  is  not 
so  great  as  to  burn  it.  Half  a  dozen  small  potatoes,  nicely 
peeled,  may  be  put  into  the  pie  with  the  meat. 

Dish  the  top  crust  up  first,  then  take  up  the  meat  and  gravy 
on  another  dish ;  and  lastly,  the  brown  crust  from  the  sides, 
on  a  dish,  with  some  of  the  gravy  over.  Or,  take  the  meat 
into  the  center  of  the  dish,  put  the  crust  around  it,  and  turn 
the  gravy  over. 

Those  who  prefer,  may  omit  lining  the  pot  with  dough. 

5 
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OLIVES  OF  VEAL  —  KOTI. 

Cut  some  cutlets  a  moderate  thickness  from  the  chump  end 
uf  the  loin  of  veal ;  beat  them  and  trim  them,  eight  or  a  dozen, 
ling  to  dish  :  get  some  slices  of  ham  or  bacon,  cover  the 
veal  with  force  meat  and  with  the  fat,  sprinkle  between  a  little 
chopped  mushrooms,  pepper  and  salt;  roll  each  up,  and  tie 
and  skewer  each;  then  egg  and  bread  crumb  them;  bake 
them  in  the  oven  with  buttered  paper  over  them  ;  cut  the  string 
when  done,  and  before  you  send  them  to  table,  draw  the 
skewer  ;  put  asparagus  sauce,  tomato,  or  mushroom  in  the  dish. 

VEAL    COLLOPS 

May  be  cooked  precisely  similar  to  beef  collops. 

calf's  head. 
Let  the  head  be  thoroughly  cleaned  ;  the  brains  and  tongue 
be  taken  out ;  boil  it  in  a  cloth  to  keep  it  white ;  (it  is  well  to 
soak  the  head  for  two  or  three  hours  previously  to  boiling  ;  it 
helps  to  improve  the  color;)  wash,  soak,  and  blanch  the  brains ; 
then  boil  them  ;  scald  some  sage,  chop  it  fine,  add  pepper  and 
salt  and  a  little  milk ;  mix  it  with  the  brains  ;  the  tongue, 
which  should  be  soaked  in  salt  and  water  for  twenty-four  hours, 
should  be  boiled,  peeled,  and  served  on  a  separate  dish.  The 
head  should  boil  until  tender,  and  if  intended  to  be  sent  to  ta- 
ble plainly,  should  be  served  as  taken  up,  with  melted  butter 
and  parsley ;  if  otherwise,  when  the  head  is  boiled  sufficiently 
tender,  take  it  up,  spread  over  a  coat  of  the  yolk  of  egg  well 
beaten  up  ;  powder  with  bread  crumbs,  and  brown  before  the 
tire,  in  an  oven. 

calves'  ears. 
Scald  the  hair  from  the  cars,  and  clean  them  thoroughly  ; 
boil  them  until  they  are  tender  in  veal  gravy,  and  then  blanch 
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them  in  cold  spring  water.  Serve  them  in  chervil  sauce,  or  in 
the  gravy  thickened  and  seasoned  in  which  they  were  cooked. 
A  sauce  may  be  made  of  melted  butter,  with  chervil  mashed 
and  put  in,  strained  with  the  butter  through  a  sieve,  and  white 
sauce  added.  White  sauce  is  sometimes  sent  up  alone  with 
the  ears ;  in  that  case  it  should  be  flavored  with  mushroom 
powder. 

BOILED  VEAL. 

Veal  should  be  boiled  in  plenty  of  water ;  if  boiled  in  a 
cloth  it  will  be  whiter ;  it  should  be  boiled  by  the  same  rule 
as -other  meats;  that  is,  to  be  put  in  when  the  water  is  cold, 
and  boiled  gently  till  tender;  serve  with  a  sauce  of  drawn  but- 
ter, parsley,  or  oyster  sauce ;  allow  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
to  each  pound  of  meat. 


They  should  be  very  clean ;  boil  them  three  hours,  or  until 
they  are  tender ;  serve  them  with  parsley  and  butter. 

-FRICASEED. 

Soak  them  three  hours ;  simmer  them  in  equal  proportions 
of  milk  and  water,  until  they  are  sufficiently  tender  to  remove 
the  meat  from  the  bones  in  good  sized,  pieces.  Dip  them  in 
yolk  of  an  egg,  cover  them  with  fine  bread  crumbs ;  pepper 
and  salt  them  ;  fry  a  beautiful  brown,  and  serve  in  white  sauce. 

calf's  heart. 
Stuffed  and  roasted  precisely  as  beef  heart. 

calf's  kidney 
May  be  dressed  as  mutton  or  beef  kidney,  or  mince  it  with 
some  of  the  fat ;  add  cayenne,  white  pepper  and  salt;  cover 
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it  with  bread  crumbs  and  with  yolk  of  egg  •  make  it  up  into 
balls  and  fry  in  boiling  fresh  butter ;  drain  them  upon  a  sieve, 
and  serve  them  upon  fried  parsley. 

calf's  liver. 
Lay  the  liver  in  vinegar  for  twelve  hours,  it  will  render  it 
firm  ;  dip  it  in  cold  spring  water  and  wipe  it  dry  ;  cut  it  in  even 
slices;  sprinkle  sweet  herbs,  crumbled  finely,  over  it;  add 
pepper  and  salt,  and  dredge  with  flour ;  fry  in  boiling  lard  or 
butter — the  last  is  preferable  ;  remove  the  liver  when  fried  a 
nice  brown';  pour  away  a  portion  of  the  fat,  and  pour  in  a 
cup  full  of  water  with  a  lump  of  butter  well  rolled  in  flour,  in 
which  a  spoon  full  of  vinegar  and  cayenne  or  lemon  juice  has 
been  stirred  ;  boil  it  up,  keeping  it  stirred  all  the  while,  and 
serve  the  liver  up  in  it ;  thin  slices  of  hot  fried  bacon  should 
be  sent  to  table  with  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 
MUTTON. 

This  is  a  delicate  and  a  favorite  meat ;  it  is  susceptible  of 
many  modes  of  cooking,  and  should  always  be  served  very 
hot,  and  with  very  hot  plates,  except,  of  course,  in  cases  where 
it  may  be  sent  to  table  as  a  cold  dish.  It  is  a  meat  which  re- 
quires care  in  the  cooking,  which  it  will  amply  repay.  The 
roasting  parts  are  the  better  for  hanging  some  time,  especially 
the  haunch  or  saddle  ;  but  not  for  boiling,  as  the  color  is  apt 
to  be  injured.  The  leg  and  the  loin  are  the  superior  joints. 
Steaks  are  cut  from  the  leg  ;  chops  and  cutlets  from  the  shoul- 
der, breast,  loin,  and  neck.  The  leg,  loin,  scrag,  or  breast,  may 
be  stewed. 

If  the  leg  of  mutton  is  roasted,  serve  with  its  own  gravy, 
with  a  spoon  full  of  currant  jelly  or  red  wine,  made  hot,  in  it. 
If  boiled,  serve  drawn  butter,  parsley,  or  mock  caper  sauce, 
with  tomatoes  stewed,  and  plain  boiled  potatoes. 

HAUNCH  OF  MUTTON. 

The  haunch  should  be  hung  as  long  as  possible  without  be- 
ing tainted  ;  it  should  be  washed  with  vinegar  every  day 
while  hanging,  and  thoroughly  dried  after  each  washing ;  if  the 
weather  be  muggy,  rubbing  with  sugar  will  prevent  its  turn- 
ing sour ;  if  warm  weather,  pepper  and  ground  ginger  rubbed 
over  it  will  keep  off  the  flies. 

When  ready  for  roasting,  paper  the  fat ;  commence  roast- 
ing some  distance  from  the  fire ;  baste  with  milk  and  water 
first,  and  then  when  the  fat  begins  dripping,  change  the  dish, 
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and  baste  with  its  own  dripping;  half  an  hour  previous  to  its 
being  done,  remove  the  paper  from  the  fat ;  place  it  closer  to 
the  fire;  baste  well,  and  serve  with  currant  jell  v. 

SADDLE   OF  MUTTON'. 

This  joint,  like  the  haunch,  gains  much  of  its  flavor  from 
han^ini-  for  some  time  ;  the  skin  should  be  taken  off,  but  skew- 
ered  on  again,  until  within  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  its  being  done  ;  then  let  it  be  taken  off;  dredge  the 
saddle  with  flour;  baste  well.  The  kidneys  maybe  removed 
or  remain,  at  pleasure  ;  but  the  fat  which  is  found  within  the 
saddle  should  be  removed  previous  to  cooking. 

LEG  OF  MUTTON  ROASTED. 

Like  the  haunch  and  saddle,  it  should  be  hung  before  cook- 
ing ;  should  be  slowly  roasted,  and  served  with  onion  sauce  or 
currant  jelly. 

ROAST  LEG  OF  MUTTON  BOXED  AND  STUFFED. 

The  principal  skill  required  in  accomplishing  this  dish  is  the 
boning ;  this  must  be  done  with  a  very  sharp  knife ;  com- 
mence on  the  under  side  of  the  joint,  passing  the  knife  under 
the  skin  until  exactly  over  the  bone;  then  cut  down  to  it; 
pass  the  knife  round  close  to  the  bone,  right  up  to  the  socket ; 
then  remove  the  large  bone  of  the  thickest  end  of  the  leg.  see- 
ing the  meat  is  clear  of  the  bone;  you  may  then  draw  out  the 
remaining  bones  easily.  Put  in  the  orifice  a  highly  seasoned 
forcemeat;  fasten  the  knuckle  end  tightly  over;  replace  the 
bone  at  the  base  of  the  joint,  and  sew  it  in.  It  must  be  well 
basted,  and  should  be  sent  to  table  with  a  good  gravy. 

SHOULDER  OF  MUTTON. 

Must  be  roasted,  and  sent  to  table  with  skin  a  nice  brown  ; 
it  is  served  with  onion  sauce  or  currant  jelly.  This  is  the  plain- 
est fashion ;  and,  for  small  families,  the  best. 
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'  LOIN  OF  MUTTON  STEWED. 

Remove  the  skin  ;  bone  it,  and  then  roll  it ;  put  it  in  a  stew, 
pan,  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  a  piece  of  butter,  sweet 
herbs,  and  an  onion  or  two ;  when  it  has  stewed  nearly  four 
hours,  strain  the  gravy ;  add  two  spoons  full  of  red  wine ; 
serve  very  hot,  with  jelly  sauce. 

BREAST  OF  MUTTON. 

May  be  stewed  in  gravy  until  tender ;  bone  it ;  score  it ; 
season  well  with  cayenne,  black  pepper,  and  salt;  boil  it,  and 
while  cooking,  skim  the  fat  from  the  gravy  in  which  it  has 
been  stewed  ;  slice  a  few  gherkins,  and  add,  with  a  dessertspoon 
full  of  mushroom  ketchup  ;  boil  it,  and  pour  over  the  mutton 
when  dished. 

ALAMODE  MUTTON A  LEG. 

First  make  a  stuffing  of  bread  and  pork,  chopped  fine,  sea- 
soned high  with  pepper,  salt,  sweet  marjoram,  and  pounded 
cloves.  After  the  meat  is  stuffed,  place  some  skewers  on  the 
bottom  of  the  pot ;  lay  the  mutton  on  them,  as  they  will  keep 
it  from  burning.  Put  in  two  onions,  two  turnips,  two  carrots, 
sliced,  and  a  little  celery  ;  sprinkle  a  large  quantity  of  salt  on 
the  whole,  with  a  little  powdered  clove,  a  little  mace,  and  a 
little  pepper.  Put  enough  water  in  the  pot  to  cook  it  slowly 
four  or  five  hours,  without  burning.  When  done,  take  out  the 
meat,  and  put  it  in  a  covered  dish  by  the  fire.  Skim  off  all 
the  flit  from  the  liquor.  Then  take  a  tumbler  of  port  wine, 
thicken  it  with  flour  ;  put  it  into  the  liquor  with  a  little  currant 
jelly.  When  it  boils,  it  is  ready  to  dish.  Pour  the  gravy 
over  the  meat. 

MUTTON  STEAKS. 

The  steaks  are  cut  from  the  thick  or  fillet  end  of  a  lesr  of 
mutton,  and  dressed  as  rump  steaks. 
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MUTTON  CHOPS  BROILED. 

Cut  from  the  best  end  of  the  loin  ;  trim  them  nicely,  re- 
moving fat  or  skin,  leaving  only  enough  of  the  former  to  make 
them  palatable ;  let  the  fire  be  very  clear  before  placing  the 
chops  on  the  gridiron ;  turn  them  frequently,  taking  care  that 
the  fork  is  not  put  into  the  lean  part  of  the  chop ;  season  them 
with  pepper  and  salt ;  spread  a  little  fresh  butter  over  each 
chop,  when  nearly  done,  and  send  them  to  table  upon  very  hot 
plates. 

MUTTON  CHOPS FRIED. 

The  fat  in  which  the  chops  are  to  be  fried  should  be  boiling 
when  the  chops  are  put  into  it.  They  should  be  pared  of  fat, 
and  well  trimmed,  before  cooking  ;  they  should  be  turned  fre- 
quently, and  when  nicely  browned,  they  will  be  done ;  of 
course,  if  they  are  very  thick,  judgment  must  be  exercised  re- 
specting the  length  of  time  they  will  occupy  in  cooking. 

MUTTON  CUTLETS. 

Loin  chops  make  the  best  cutlets.  Take  off  the  vertebras  or 
thickest  end  of  each  bone,  and  about  an  inch  off  the  top  of  the 
bone;  put  the  chops  into  a  stewpan  in  which  has  been  previ- 
ously melted  a  little  butter,  seasoned  with  salt ;  stew  for  a 
short  time,  but  not  until  they  are  brown,  as  that  appearance  is 
accomplished  in  another  manner.  Chop  some  parsley  very 
fine  ;  add  a  little  thyme  ;  mix  it  with  sufficient  yolk  of  egg  to 
coat  the  chops,  which  will  have  been  suffered  to  cool  before 
this  addition  to  them  ;  then  powder  them  with  bread  crumbs, 
over  which  a  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper  has  been  sprinkled  ;  broil 
them  upon  a  gridiron,  over  a  clear  but  not  a  brisk  fire  ;  when 
they  are  brown,  dish  them  ;  lemon  juice  may  be  squeezed  over 
them,  or  the  dish  in  which  they  are  served  may  be  garnished 
with  thin  slices  of  lemon  in  halves  and  quarters. 
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FILLET  OF  MUTTON. 

Choose  a  very  large  leg ;  cut  from  four  to  five  inches  in 
thickness,  from  the  large  end  of  tha  leg ;  take  out  the  bone, 
and  in  its  place  put  a  highly  savory  force  meat;  flour,  and  roast 
it  for  two  hours,  and  it  will  be  done ;  it  may  be  sent  to  table 
with  the  same  accompaniments  as  a  fillet  of  veal,  with  melted 
butter  poured  over  it,  or  a  rich  brown  gravy  and  red  currant 
jelly. 

HASH. 

Is  made  from  former  dressed  mutton,  leg  or  saddle,  cut  in 
nice  thin  shaped  pieces,  and  put  into  some  good  brown  sauce. 

HASHED    MUTTON. 

Cut  the  cold  mutton  into  slices,  as  uniform  in  size  as  possible  ; 
flour  them ;  pepper  and  salt  them ;  put  them  into  a  stewpan, 
with  some  gravy  made  of  an  onion  stewed  with  whole  pepper 
and  toasted  bread,  in  a  pint  of  water,  to  which  a  little  walnut 
ketchup  has  been  added  —  this  gravy  should  be  stewed  two 
hours  before  using — do  not  let  the  hash  boil ;  when  it  is  done, 
add  a  little  thickening  of  butter,  flour,  and  water,  if  required, 
and  serve  up  with  slices  of  toasted  bread. 

MUTTON  LIKE  VENISON. 

A  haunch  or  leg  will  be  the  most  applicable.  The  joint 
should  be  hung  as  long  as  it  can  be  with  safety,  and  dressed 
exactly  like  a  haunch  of  venison,  and  served  with  the  same 
sauces  ;  but  to  make  the  taste  more  perfectly  resemble  that  of 
venison,  it  should,  after  having  been  hung  to  the  turn,  be 
skinned,  and  laid  in  a  pan  with  vinegar  and  water ;  two  parts 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  not  enough  to  cover  it ;  put 
in  a  fagot  of  herbs,  a  clove  of  garlic,  a  spoon  full  of  whole 
pepper,  and  a  couple  of  onions,  cut  in  slices ;  let  it  soak  three 
days ;  dry  it  well ;  hang  it  for  a  day,  and  roast  as  venison. 
D 
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It  may  ajso  be  put  into  a  stewpan,  with  half  a  pint  of  gravy, 
and  simmer  four  hours ;  serve  with  venison  sauce. 

MUTTON  HAMS. 

These  are  cut,  corned,  smoked,  and  eaten,  the  same  as  smoked 
beef  or  venison  hams. 

TO  DRESS  MUTTON    HAMS. 

Soak  the  ham  for  five  or  six  hours  in  cold  spring  water,  un- 
less it  has  only  recently  been  cured,  then  one  hour  will  suffice  ; 
put  it  into  cold  water ;  boil  gently ;  it  will  be  done  in  two 
hours  and  a  half.     It  is  eaten  cold. 

MUTTON    KIDNEYS BROILED. 

Skin  and  split  without  parting  asunder;  skewer  them  through 
the  outer  edge,  and  keep  them  flat ;  lay  the  open  sides  first  to 
the  fire,  which  should  be  clear  and  brisk  ;  in  four  minutes  turn 
them ;  sprinkle  with  salt  and  cayenne,  and  when  done,  which 
will  be  in  three  minutes  afterward,  take  them  from  the  fire ; 
put  a  piece  of  butter  inside  them  ;  squeeze  some  lemon  juice 
over  them,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 

SHEEP'S  TONGUE STEWED. 

Put  them  into  cold  water,  and  let  them  boil ;  when  they 
are  sufficiently  tender  to  remove  the  skin  easily,  take  them 
out ;  split  them,  and  lay  them  in  a  stewpan,  with  enough  good 
gravy  to  cover  them.  Chop  parsley,  and  mushroom,  with  a 
little  onion,  finely  ;  work  a  lump  of  butter  with  it ;  add  pepper 
and  salt  to  flavor ;  stew  them  in  the  gravy  until  the  tongues 
are  tender ;  lay  them  in  a  dish ;  strain  the  gravy,  and  pour  it 
hot  over  the  tongues  ;  serve. 

IRISH  STEW. 

Take  two  or  three  pounds  of  neck  of  mutton ;  cut  it  into 
chops;  pare  three  pounds  of  potatoes;  cut  them   into  thick 
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slices  ;  put  them  into  a  stewpan,  with  a  quart  of  water,  two  or 
three  carrots  ;  turnips  or  onions  may  be  added ;  the  last  are 
seldom  omitted  ;  salt  and  pepper  the  mutton  when  added  to 
the  gravy  ;  let  it  boil  or  simmer  gently  for  two  hours,  and 
serve  very  hot ;  its  excellence  much  depends  on  the  last  in- 
structions being  fulfilled. 


CHAPTER  VI 
L  A  M  B  . 

Lamb  is  usually  sold  by  the  butcher  in  quarters.  The  fore- 
quarter  includes  the  shoulder,  neck  and  breast ;  the  hind-quar 
ter,  the  leg  and  loin.  Lamb  may  be  roasted,  stewed,  hashed, 
fried,  boiled,  or  be  made  into  pie.  Lamb  may  be  baked  in  a 
hot  oven  nearly  to  equal  a  roast. 

FORE-QUARTER  OF  LAMB,  ROASTED. 

This  is  the  favorite,  and,  indeed,  the  best  joint.  Do  not  put 
it  too  near  the  fire,  at  first ;  when  it  gets  heated,  baste  it  well ; 
the  fire  should  be  quick,  clear,  but  not  fierce  ;  the  usual  weight 
of  a  fore-quarter  is  between  nine  and  eleven  pounds ;  it  will 
take  two  hours ;  when  it  is  done,  separate  the  shoulder  from 
the  ribs ;  but  before  it  is  quite  taken  off,  lay  under  a  large 
lump  of  butter ;  squeeze  a  lemon,  and  season  with  pepper  and 
salt ;  let  it  remain  long  enough  to  quite  melt  the  butter  ; 
then  remove  the  shoulder,  and  lay  it  on  another  dish. 

TO  ROAST  A  LEG  OF  LAMB. 

The  rules  laid  down  for  roasting  mutton  must  be  scrupu- 
lously observed  with  respect  to  lamb  ;  let  it  roast  gradually, 
and  commence  a  distance  from  the  fire ;  a  leg  of  five  pounds 
will  take  an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  one  of  six  pounds,  will  take 
an  hour  and  a  half. 
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TO  BOIL  A  LEG  OF  LAMB. 

Put  it  in  sufficient  clear,  cold,  soft  water,  to  cover  it ;  let  it 
remain  half  an  hour ;  half  a  hand  full  of  salt  may  be  thrown 
in ;  put  it  into  a  thin  white  cloth,  which  has  been  floured,  and 
boil  it  in  enough  water  to  cover  it ;  a  good  sized  bundle  of 
sweet  herbs  may  be  thrown  into  the  saucepan  ;  if  six  pounds, 
it  will  be  done  in  an  hour  and  a  half;  serve  with  spinach  or 
French  beans ;  if  sent  to  table  cold,  lay  handsome  sprigs  of 
parsley  about  it  tastefully ;  it  may,  while  hot,  be  garnished 
with  parsley,  with  thin  slices  of  lemon,  laid  round  the  dish. 

STEWED  LOIN  OF  LAMB. 

The  Join  may  be  stewed  whole  or  in  steaks  ;  in  the  former, 
the  flap  being  secured  by  a  skewer,  is  put  into  a  stewpan,  with 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  covered  down  close  ;  let  it 
simmer  one  hour ;  then  turn  it ;  let  it  simmer  again  for  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  and  then  have  ready  some  rich  brown 
gravy,  hot ;  lift  out  the  meat ;  pour  the  gravy  over  it,  and 
send  it  to  table  with  mint  sauce,  a  lettuce,  a  few  radishes,  and 
spring  onions. 

TO  STEW  A  BREAST  OF  LAMB. 

Cut  it  into  pieces  ;  pepper  and  salt  well ;  stew  in  sufficient 
gravy  to  cover  the  meat  until  tender ;  then  thicken  the  sauce  ; 
pour  in  a  glass  of  sherry  ;  serve  on  a  dish  of  stewed  mush- 
rooms. 

LAMB  STEWED  WITH  PEAS. 

Cut  the  scrag  or  breast  of  lamb  in  pieces,  and  put  it  in  a 
stewpan,  with  water  enough  to  cover  it.  Cover  the  stewpan 
close,  and  let  it  simmer  or  stew  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes ; 
take  off  the  scum  ;  then  add  a  tablespoon  full  of  salt,  and  a  quart 
of  shelled  peas  ;  cover  the  stewpan,  and  let  them  stew  for  half 
an  hour ;  work  a  small  tablespoon  full  of  wrheat  flour  with  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  stir  it  into  the  stew  ;  add  a 
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small  teaspoon  full  of  pepper ;  let  it  simmer  together  for  ten 
minutes.  Serve  with  new  potatoes,  boiled.  A  blade  of  mace 
may  be  added,  if  liked. 

SWEETBREADS  FRICASEED BROWN. 

Cut  them  in  small  pieces;  flour,  and  fry  them.  When  a 
good  brown,  pour  over  them  a  pint  of  good  beef  gravy,  highly 
seasoned  ;  stew  gently,  until  the  sweetbreads  are  tender ;  add 
a  little  flour  and  butter,  to  thicken  ;  add  mushroom  ketchup, 
to  flavor  ;  mushrooms  may  be  substituted,  or  all  may  be  cooked 
with  the  sweetbreads. 

LAMB  CHOPS. 

Lamb  chops  and  cutlets  are  cooked  in  the  same  manner  a.i 
mutton  chops  and  cutlets,  but  require  more  care  in  the  cook- 
ing ;  they  are  sent  to  table  with  various  garnishes,  and  ar- 
ranged in  many  forms ;  the  most  simple  manner  is  to  garnish 
with  crisped  parsley. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
PORK. 

Pork  is  like  veal — indigestible,  at  least  chemists  consider  it 
so  though  some  medical  men  have  asserted  to  the  contrary; 
it  should  at  least  be  thoroughly  cooked,  to  place,  if  possible,  its 
digestibility  beyond  a  doubt.  In  roasting,  or  in  boiling,  ample 
time  should  be  allowed  for  the  joint.  Pork  is  always  salted 
for  boiling,  and  is  much  liked  in  this  form.  When  sent  to  table, 
apple  sauce  should  in  every  case  accompany  it. 

Pork  is  in  season  from  October  to  April.  Be  sure  that  it  is 
not  measly,  before  using  it.  Great  attention  also  should  be 
given  to  it  when  it  is  in  pickle,  for  if  any  part  of  it  be  long  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  without  being  turned  into,  or  well  and  fre- 
quently basted  with  the  brine,  it  will  often  become  tainted  du- 
ring the  process  of  curing  it. 

Serve  with  roast  pig  or  pork,  mashed  potatoes,  boiled  onions, 
turnips  mashed,  pickled  beets,  mangoes  or  cucumbers,  or  dressed 
celery  and  cranberry  sauce,  stewed  apples,  or  currant  jelly. . 

ROAST    PIG SERVED  WHOLE^ 

When  well  dressed  and  washed,  prepare  a  stuffing  of  chop- 
ped bread  seasoned  well  with  pepper,  salt,  sage  and  butter, 
soaked  enough  to  make  it  soft.  Fill  the  body  and  sew  it  up 
with  strong  thread.  Flour  it  well  all  over,  and  when  the  oven 
is  well  heated  through,  put  it  on  dripping  pans,  that  will  catch 
all  the  gravy.  Let  it  stand  in  two  or  three  hours,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  pig.  Let  it  be  well  crisped  and,  of  course,  hand- 
somely brown.  When  you  take  it  from  the  oven,  mash  two 
spoons  full  of  flour,  with  butter  enough  to  mix  well,  and  dip  on 
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the  dripping  a  little  at  a  time  at  first,  until  melted,  then  ponr  it 
on,  stirring  it  until  thickened,  season  it  with  salt,  and  add  to  it 
the  brains  bruised  fine,  and  then  send  it  to  the  table.  The  head 
must  be  cut  off  anjd  laid  upon  the  platter. 

ROAST  PIG. 

Soak  in  milk  some  light  bread,  boil  some  sage  and  onions  in 
plenty  of  water,  strain  it  off  and  chop  it  all  very  fine,  press  the 
milk  from  the  bread,  and  then  mix  the  sage  and  onion  with 
pepper  and  salt ;  in  the  bread  put  the  yolk  of  an  egg  to  bind  it 
a  little,  put  this  in  the  inside  of  the  pig,  rub  the  pig  over  with 
milk  and  butter,  paper  it,  roast  it  a  beautiful  brown,  cut  off 
the  head  before  it  is  drawn  from  the  spit,  and  likewise  cut  it 
down  the  back  and  then  you  -will  not  break  the  skin  ;  take  out 
the  spit,  cut  off  the  ears  from  the  head,  and  crack  the  bone  and 
take  out  the  brains,  put  them  m  a  stewpan  with  all  the  inside 
stuffing  and  a  little  brown  sauce  ;  dish  the  pig,  the  backs  out- 
side, and  put  the  sauce  in  the  middle,  and  some  in  a  boat,  the 
ears  at  each  end. 

A   LEG   OF   PORK   ROASTED. 

The  pork  should  be  young  and  dairy-fed  ;  score  the  skin  with 
a  sharp  penknife  ;  a  little  fresh  butter  is  sometimes  rubbed  over 
the  skin  to  make  it  brown  and  crisp  without  blistering.  Chop 
some  sage,  that  has  been  scalded,  very  fine,  add  to  it  an  onion 
parboiled,  mix  br^ad  crumbs  and  a  small  portion  of  apple 
chopped  very  line,  mix  [ill  together,  season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  make  an  incision,  separating  the  skin  from  the  fat  in 
the  under  and  fillet  end  of  the  leg,  and  place  the  stuffing  there  ; 
the  time  of  roasting  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  leg ;  serve 
up  with  apple  sauce. 

LOIN   OF   POKK 

Should,  like  the  leg,  be  scored  beibre  roasting,  and  well 
jointed  to  make  the  chops  separate  easily,  and  then  roast  a- a 
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loin  of  mutton  ;  or  it  may  be  put  into  enough  water  to  cover 
it,  simmer  until  it  is  nearly  done,  then  take  it  out,  take  the  skin 
off,  coat  it  well  with  yolk  of  egg  and  bread  crumbs  ;  roast  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  it  is  thoroughly  done. 

A  FILLET  OF  PORK  TO  RESEMBLE  "VEAL. 

The  fillet  should  be  cut  from  the  leg  of  a  very  large  pig ;  re- 
move the  bone  and  fill  the  orifice  with  veal  stuffing,  roast  it 
until  it  is  more  than  half  done,  then  take  some  thin  broth  and 
put  it  in  the  stewpan;  put  in  the  pork,  stew  until  it  is  thoroughly 
done,  then  thicken  the  gravy  and  send  it  to  table  with  force 
meat  balls  and  lemon  cut  in  slices. 

GRISKIN  OF  PORK. 

Put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  enough  water  to  cover  it ;  when 
it  has  boiled  take  it  up,  butter,  and  flour  it,  and  put  it  before 
the  fire  to  brown ;  ten  minutes  will  suffice. 

SPARE  RIB  OF  PORK ROAST. 

You  must  joint  this  down  the  middle,  and  sprinkle  it  with 
a  little  fine  sage  and  salt ;  baste  and  flour  it  well ;  apple  sauce 
in  a  boat. 

CHINE  OF    PORK. 

This  joint  is  usually  sent  to  table  with  turkey,  it  should  be 
salted  for  about  sixty  or  seventy  hours  previous  to  cooking, 
and  then  be  roasted ;  a  chine  boiled  is  as  often  sent  to  table  as 
roasted,  but  the  latter  is  usually  preferred. 

POKK    STEAK. 

This  should  be  broiled  the  same  as  beef,  except  it  requires  to 

be  done  slower  and  much  longer.     If  there  is  too  much  fire,  it 

will  blaze.     Cut  in  around  the  bone  that  there  shall  be  nothing 

that  has  a  raw  appearance.     Season  with  butter,  salt  and  pep- 

D*  6 
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per.     They  may  be  cooked  in  cutlets  like  veal,  with  a  little 
powdered  sage  and  hard  crumbs,  or  flour,  fried  in  butter. 

PORK    CUTLETS. 

Cut  them  from  a  small,  delicate  loin  of  pork,  bone,  and  trim 
them  neatly,  fry  them  a  light  brown,  put  into  a  small  stew- 
pan  a  little  vinegar,  and  onion  chopped  very  fine,  two  table- 
spoons full  of  tomato  sauce,  and  sufficient  brown  gravy  to  make 
it  tasty  ;  stew  the  cutlets  in  the  sauce  five  minutes,  and  send 
them  to  table  dished  handsomely  ;  if  the  cutlets  are  broiled 
they  may  be  dipped  in  yolk  of  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  and 
broiled  over  a  clear  fire,  and  served  with  tomato  sauce. 

PORK  SAUSAGES FINE. 

Have  two-thirds  lean  and  one-third  fat  pork ;  chop  very  fine. 
Season  with  nine  teaspoons  full  of  pepper,  nine  of  salt,  three 
of  powdered  sage,  to  every  pound  of  meat.  Warm  the  meal, 
that  you  can  mix  it  well  with  your  hands;  do  up  a  part  in 
small  patties,  with  a  little  flour  mixed  with  them,  and  the  rest 
pack  in  jars.  When  used,  do  it  up  in  small  cakes  and  flour  on 
the  outside,  and  fry  in  butter  or  alone.  They  should  not  be 
covered,  or  they  will  fall  to  pieces.  A  little  cinnamon  to  a 
part  of  them  will  be  a  pleasant  addition.  They  should  be  kept 
where  it  is  cool  but  not  damp.  They  are  very  nice  for 
breakfast. 

SIMPLE    SAUSAGES. 

Take  three  pounds  of  fresh  pork,  fat  and  lean  together,  with- 
out skin,  or  gristle,  chop  it  fine  as  possible,  season  it  with  a  tea- 
spoon full  of  black  and  cayenne  pepper  mixed,  three  of  salt, 
three  or  four  spoons  full  of  sage ;  mix  it  well  together ;  have 
the  skins  very  nicely  cleaned,  and  fill  them,  or  lay  the  meat 
down  in  a  pot.     Beef  makes  very  good  sausages. 
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PORK  SAUSAGES ENGLISH. 

Take  of  the  fat  of  pork  one  pound,  that  of  the  loin  of  a  large 
richly  fecfpig,  or  the  inward  fit  of  a  small  one.  Chop  it  finely 
with  half  a  pound  of  lean  pork ;  add  to  it  four  or  five  sage 
leaves  finely  chopped,  some  lemon  thyme  in  a  small  quantity, 
and  three  dessertspoons  full  of  crumb  of  bread  powdered ;  be 
careful  not  to  put  too  much  of  the  latter,  as  it  tends  to  turn  the 
sausages  sour  if  kept.  Amalgamate  these  ingredients  well, 
dust  on  grated  nutmeg,  mace,  and  cloves  in  powder,  and  finish 
with  black  pepper  and  salt,  being  sure  to  season  well ;  the  meat 
may  then  be  put  into  the  skins,  or  may  be  put  in  jars  covered 
down  from  the  air,  to  be  used  for  rolls  or  stuffing,  or  any  re- 
quired purpose. 

All  skin  must  be  pared  from  the  fat  before  chopping,  and 
every  sinew  removed  from  the  lean  pork,  as  well  as  any  bone, 
or  anything  which  may  impair  the  taste  when  eaten. 

SOUSE. 

Boil  it  until  it  is  tender  and  will  slip  off  the  bone.  If  de- 
signed to  pickle  and  keep  on  hand,  throw  it  into  cold  water 
and  take  out  the  bones ;  then  pack  it  into  a  jar  and  boil  with 
the  jelly  liquor  an  equal  quantity  of  vinegar,  salt  enough  to  sea- 
son ;  cloves,  cinnamon,  pepper  enough  to  make  it  pleasant, 
and  pour  it  on  the  souse  scalding  hot,  and  when  wanted  for  use, 
warm  it  in  the  liquor,  or  make  a  batter  and  dip  each  piece  in, 
and  fry  in  hot  butter.  r  This  way  is  usually  preferred,  and  is  as 
nice  as  tripe. 

pig's  head  baked. 

Let  it  be  divided  and  thoroughly  cleaned  ;  take  out  the 
brains,  trim  the  snout  and  ears,  bake  it  an  hour  and  a  half, 
wash  the  brains  thoroughly,  blanch  them,  beat  them  up  with 
an  egg,  pepper  and  salt,  and  some  finely  chopped  or  pounded 
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sage,  and  a  small  piece  of  butter,  fry  them  or  brown  them  be- 
fore the  fire  ;  serve  with  the  head. 

pigs'  feet  stewed. 

Clean,  split,  and  boil  tender,  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with 
enough  gravy  to  cover  them,  an  onion  sliced,  a  few  sage  leaves, 
whole  black  pepper,  allspice,  and  salt ;  stew  forty  minutes ;  strain 
off  the  gravy,  thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  add  two  spoons  full 
of  vinegar  or  one  dessertspoon  full  of  lemon  pickle  ;  serve  it  up 
with  the  feet 

BAM    RASHERS,     OR    SLICES 

May  be  toasted,  broiled,  or  fried.  May  be  served  with 
spinach  and  poached  eggs,  boiled  green  peas.  Stewed  with 
green  peas,  or  cut  in  thin  slices,  divided  in  four  pieces,  each 
piece  rolled  and  fastened  with  a  skewer,  roasted,  and  served 
with  peas.  They  should  in  all  cases  be  cut  an  even  thickness, 
and  cooked  without  injuring  the  color.  Bacon  may  be  dressed 
in  the  same  variety. 

BOILED    HAM. 

Hams,  if  very  dirty,  should  be  soaked  about  twelve  hours, 
then  wrapped  in  a  clean  cloth,  and  laid  upon  stone  flags  for  two 
days,  the  cloth  being  kept  moistened  with  clean  soft  water;  this 
will  render  it  tender  when  cooked  ;  let  it  be  thoroughly  scraped 
and  cleaned,  and  placed  in  the  copper,  which  in  small  families 
will  be  found  the  most  convenient  mode  of  cooking  it ;  they 
should  be  put  in  sufficient  water  to  cover  them,  which  water, 
when  the  ham  is  cooked,  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  service 
in  making  stock  for  soups  ;  the  time  it  will  require  to  boil  will 
depend  upon  the  weight  of  the  ham — a  small  one  three  hours 
and  a  half,  which  may  progress  according  to  the  weight  to  six 
hours;  when  it  is  done  remove  the  skin,  if  possible,  without  break- 
ing it — it  prevents  the  ham  when  cold  becoming  dry  ;  spread 
,v  'i'  the  ham  bread  raspings. 
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TO    BAKE    A    HAM. 

Put  the  ham  in  soak  previous  to  dressing  it ;  if  an  old  one, 
two  hours  will  be  required,  but  if  not  very  old,  an  hour  will 
suffice.  Wipe  it  very  dry,  and  cover  it  with  a  paste  about  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  edges  being  first  moistened  must  be 
drawn  together,  and  made  to  adhere,  or  the  gravy  will  escape. 
Bake  it  in  a  regular,  well-heated  oven ;  it  will  take  from  three 
to  six  hours,  according  to  its  weight ;  when  done  remove  the 
paste,  and  then  the  skin.  This  must  be  done  while  the  ham  is 
hot.  If  well  baked  and  not  too  salt,  it  will  prove  of  finer  flavor 
than  if  boiled. 

HAM  AND    EGGS  FRIED. 

The  slices  of  ham  should  first  be  boiled  a  trifle.  Put  a  bit 
of  lard  in  the  fryingpan.  After  the  slices  have  been  dipped  in 
wheat  flour  or  rolled  crackers,  place  them  in  the  hot  fat. 
Sprinkle  pepper.  When  both  sides  are  finely  browned,  dish 
it,  with  sufficient  gravy.  Put  a  bit  of  lard  into  the  pan.  When 
hot,  slip  the  eggs  into  the  fat,  avoiding  to  break  the  yolk. 
Cook  slowly,  and  separate  each  egg  with  a  knife.  When  done, 
place  them  in  a  chain  around  the  meat.  Spinach  boiled  and 
pressed  free  from  water  and  chopped  small,  may  be  put  on  the 
center  of  a  steak  dish,  lay  the  fried  ham  on  it,  pour  the  gravy 
over,  place  the  fried  eggs  around  it.  Vinegar  may  be  eaten 
with  the  spinach. 

TO    TRY  OUT  LARD. 

Take  the  leaf  fat  from  the  inside  of  a  bacon  hog,  cut  it  small, 
and  put  it  in  an  iron  kettle,  which  must  be  perfectly  free  from 
any  musty  taste ;  set  it  over  a  steady,  moderate  fire,  until  no- 
thing but  scraps  remain  of  the  meat ;  the  heat  must  be  kept 
up,  but  gentle,  that  it  may  not  burn  the  lard  ;  spread  a  coarse 
cloth  in  a  wire  sieve,  and  strain  the  liquid  into  tin  basins,  which 
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will  hold  two  or  three  quarts ;  squeeze  out  all  the  fat  from  the 
scraps. 

When  the  lard  in  the  pans  is  cold,  press  a  piece  of  new 
muslin  close  upon  it,  trim  it  off  at  the  edge  of  the  pan,  and 
keep  it  in  a  cold  place.  Or  it  may  be  kept  in  wooden  kegs 
with  close  covers. 

Lard  made  with  one-third  as  much  beef  suet  as  fat,  is  sup- 
posed, by  many  persons,  to  keep  better;  it  is  better,  made  in 
this  way,  for  cooking. 

TO  MELT  LARD. 

Take  the  inner  fat  of  a  newly  killed  pig  and  strip  off  the  skin 
completely  and  carefully,  slice  it  and  put  it  into  a  jar,  and  set 
the  jar  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water ;  let  it  melt,  and  when  per- 
fectly fluid  pour  it  into  dry,  clean  jars,  and  cover  them  closely  ; 
it  maybe  kept  some  time  in  a  dry  place,  and  when  used  may 
be  mixed  with  butter  for  pastry,  for  frying  fish,  and  many  other 
purposes  in  cooking. 

HEAD     CHEESE. 

Thoroughly  clean  the  hog's  head,  split  it  in  two,  take  out  the 
eyes  and  brains,  cut  off  the  nose  and  cars,  and  pour  scalding 
water  over  the  latter  and  the  head,  and  scrape  them  clean. 
Then  rinse  all  in  cold  water,  and  put  it  into  water  to  cover  it ; 
let  it  boil  gently,  taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises  ;  when  boiled 
so  that  the  bones  leave  the  meal  readily,  take  it  from  the  wa- 
ter into  a  large  wooden  bowl  or  tray  ;  take  from  it  every  par- 
ticle of  bone ;  chop  the  meat  small  and  season  to  taste  with 
silt  and  pepper,  and  if  liked,  a  little  chopped  sage  or  thyme  ; 
spread  a  cloth  in  a  cullender  or  sieve ;  set  it  in  a  deep  dish, 
and  put  the  meat  in,  then  fold  the  cloth  closely  over  it,  lay 
a  plate  on,  which  may  press  equally  the  whole  surface.  Let 
the  weight  be    more  or  less  heavy,  according  as  you  may 
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wish  the  cheese  to  be  fat  or  lean ;  a  heavy  weight  by  pres- 
sing out  the  fat,  will  of  course  leave  the  cheese  lean. 

When  cold,  scrape  off  whatever  fat  may  be  found  on  the 
outside  of  the  cloth,  and  keep  the  cheese  in  the  cloth  in  a 
cool  place,  to  be  eaten  sliced  thin,  with  or  without  mus- 
tard and  vinegar,  or  catsup. 


u.N    - 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


FOUL  T  R  Y . 

Always  have  good  and  fat  poultry  where  possible ;  in  the 
country  you  may  command  it.  The  best  sort  for  the  table 
is  the  Dorking  breed ;  they  are  five  toed,  have  white  legs, 
and  feathers  of  a  grayish  white  color. 

About  three  weeks  before  you  want  to  use  them,  six  or 
twelve  fowls,  according  to  your  consumption,  should  be  put 
into  the  coop,  and  as  you  kill  one  or  more,  replace  them, 
to  keep  up  the  stock  ;  for  the  first  week  feed  them  alter- 
nate days  with  boiled  rice  and  soaked  bread  and  milk ;  the 
remainder  of  the  time  mix  barley  meal  with  the  skimmings 
of  your  stockpot  and  a  spoon  full  of  moist  sugar;  the  win- 
dows of  your  poultry  house  must  be  darkened. 
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Fowls  should  be  carefully  drawn,  so  that  the  gall  blad- 
der is  uninjured,  and  should  only  be  dene  through  the  vent. 

Roast  with  a  brisk  and  clear  fire.  A  capon  will  take  five- 
and-thirty  minutes,  smaller  fowls  a  less  time  in  proportion. 
A  turkey  of  fourteen  pounds  will  take  two  hours ;  the  time 
will  increase  or  decrease  with  the  weight.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  geese;  a  large  one  will  take  an  hour  and  a  half, 
chickens  take  half  an  hour,  pigeons  ten  minutes  less.  It  must 
be  understood  that  the  adherence  to  the  time  will  depend 
on  the  state  of  the  fire. 

In  choosing  poultry,  the  best  way  to  determine  whether 
it  is  young,  is  to  try  the  skin  under  the  leg  or  wing ;  if  it 
is  easily  broken,  it  is  young ;  or,  turn  the  wing  backwards ; 
if  the  joint  yields  readily  it  is  tender ;  a  fat  fowl  is  best  for 
any  purpose. 

ROAST  TURKEY. 

Remove  the  vent  with  the  knife ;  cut  a  slit  from  the  end  of 
the  breast  bone,  to  take  out  the  entrails,  taking  care  not  to 
break  the  gall  on  the  liver,  or  it  must  be  thrown  away.  Take 
off  the  feet,  and  bruise  the  bone  close  to  the  foot,  and  draw  out 
the  string  from  the  leg ;  cut  a  slit  in  the  back  of  the  neck  ; 
pass  your  finger  around  in  front,  and  draw  out  the  crop ;  cut 
the  neck  short,  leaving  skin  enough  to  fasten  over  against  the 
back  ;  wash  the  inside  with  cold  water ;  wipe  it  dry ;  mix  a 
tablespoon  full  of  salt  with  a  teaspoon  full  of  pepper  ;  rub  the 
inside  well  with  this,  and  also  the  place  of  the  crop. 

Prepare  the  stuffing  with  bread,  salt,  pepper,  butter,  cinna- 
mon, or  nutmeg,  or  a  little  lemon  peel,  or  parsley  and  thyme; 
chop,  and  mix  all  well  together,  with  one  or  two  eggs,  beaten 
well.  With  this  dressing  stuff  the  body  and  the  breast,  and 
sew  them  with  a  strong  thread.  Also  fill  the  crop  ;  then  draw 
the  skin  of  the  neck  over  the  back,  and  fasten  it  with  a  skewer  ; 
turn  the  legs  close  to  the  body,  and  run  skewers  through  each 
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hip  joint,  and  tie  the  ends  of  the  legs  together.  Roast  the  tur- 
key to  a  fine  brown  ;  baste  it  frequently  with  the  liquor  in  the 
pan.  It  will  be  done  in  one  hour  and  a  half;  or,  if  old  and 
very  large,  two  hours  or  more.  Make  a  gravy  of  drawn  but- 
ter and  the  dripping.  Another  sauce  is  made  of  half  a  pint  of 
oysters,  boiled  in  a  pan,  thickened  with  a  lump  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour.  Only  let  it  boil  once.  Serve  this  by  itself,  in  con- 
nection with  other  gravy,  for  every  person  does  not  like  oyster 
sauce. 

Take  up  the  roast ;  draw  the  skewers  out,  and  take  out  the 
threads ;  lay  it  on  a  dish,  on  its  back,  and  serve  with  mashed 
potatoes,  turnips  mashed,  dressed  celery,  pickles,  and  stewed 
apples ;  cold  boiled  ham  or  tongue,  for  a  large  dinner. 

Mince  pies,  for  Christmas  ;  pumpkin  and  apple  pies  for 
Thanksgiving. 

BOILED  TURKEY. 

The  turkey  should  be  prepared  as  for  roasting,  with  the 
wings  twisted  over  against  the  back.  Stuff  the  turkey  as  fol- 
lows :  Pour  boiling  water  or  milk  on  wheat  bread  or  mashed 
potatoes  ;  season  high  writh  pepper  and  salt,  and,  if  liked,  a  tea- 
spoon full  of  fine  sage  or  thyme,  or  a  bunch  of  finely  chopped 
parsley  ;  fill  the  crop,  and  turn  the  skin  of  the  neck  over 
against  the  back,  and  fasten  it  with  a  small  skewer. 

Dredge  flour  over  the  outside  ;  tie  it  in  a  cloth,  and  put  it  in  a 
pot  of  hot  (not  boiling)  water ;  cover  the  pot,  and  let  it  boil 
gently  about  fifteen  minutes  to  the  pound  ;  take  off  the  scum  ; 
serve  with  drawn  butter,  celery,  or  parsley  sauce. 

Mashed  potatoes,  turnips  or  squash,  celery,  pickles,  and 
stewed  apples,  or  cranberry  jam,  and  cold  ham  or  tongue,  are 
served  with  bailed  turke 

Oyster  stuffing  is  made  as  above  directed,  adding  a  pint  of 
fine  oysters  to  it.  S^rve  with  oyster  sauce,  poured  over,  or  in  a 
tureen. 
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ROAST  AND  BAKED  GOOSE. 

Prepare  the  goose  for  roasting  the  same  as  turkey.  Cut 
wheat  bread  in  slices ;  pour  hot  water  over ;  then  add  a  tea- 
spoon full  of  salt,  and  the  same  of  ground  pepper,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sweet  butter,  with  a  tablespoon  full  of  finely  pow- 
dered sage  or  thyme,  if  liked.  Fill  the  body ;  then  sew  up  the 
slit ;  tie  the  ends  of  the  legs  together,  or  cut  a  place  and  put 
them  in  the  body ;  pass  a  skewer  through  the  hips  ;  put  the 
heart  and  liver  between  the  wings  and  the  body,  and  fasten  close 
to  it,  with  a  skewer;  split  it;  put  a  pint  of  water  in  the  pan, 
with  a  teaspoon  full  of  salt,  to  baste  with ;  roast  by  a  bright, 
steady,  and  clear  fire,  and  baste  freely,  and  turn  it,  after  it  has 
begun  to  roast.  When  nearly  done,  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter  to  the  pan,  and  baste  with  it ;  dredge  a  little  flour  over 
it ;  turn  it,  that  every  part  may  be  well  done ;  allow  fifteen 
minutes  for  each  pound  of  meat. 

If  the  gravy  is  very  flit,  take  some  of  it  off;  put  the  pan 
over  the  fire ;  let  it  become  hot ;  then  stir  into  it  a  thin  batter, 
made  of  a  teaspoon  full  of  wheat  flour  and  cold  water ;  stir  it 
until  it  is  brown  and  smooth ;  when  done,  pour  the  gravy 
through  a  gravy  strainer,  into  a  tureen. 

A  goose  may  be  equally  well  dressed,  in  a  hot  oven  or  stove, 
with  the  same  preparation.  It  should  be  placed  upon  its  back, 
in  the  pan,  upon  a  trivet  of  muffin  rings,  with  water  in  the  pan, 
and  bits  of  butter  over  the  body.     Baste  it  freely  till  done. 

Plain  boiled  or  mashed  potatoes,  mashed  yellow  turnips,  or 
winter  squash,  apples  stewed  without  sugar,  or  cranberry  jam, 
boiled  onions,  pickles,  and  dressed  celery. 

Dessert.     Apple,  pumpkin,  custard,  or  mince  pies. 

A  young  goose  may  be  cut  up  and  made  into  a  pot  or 
other  pie. 
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TO  ROAST  DUCKS. 

Ducks  should  be  well  plucked,  without  tearing  the  skin,  all 
the  plugs  being  removed.  Some  cooks  go  so  far  as  to  skin  the 
duck,  holding  it  a  minute  by  the  feet  in  scalding  water,  that  the 
skin  may  peel  easier;  clean  the  insides  thoroughly  with  a  little 
warm  water,  and  stuff  them  with  the  same  stuffing  as  for  goose, 
using,  perhaps,  a  little  more  bread,  for  the  sake  of  mildness ; 
roast  them  before  a  brisk  fire,  but  not  too  close  ;  baste  very 
frequently ;  they  will  take  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour ;  much 
depends  on  the  age  and  size ;  when  the  breast  plumps  they  will 
be  just  done  ;  serve  them  with  a  rich  brown  gravy. 

TO    BOIL  DUCKS. 

Clean  and  pluck  them;  let  the  skin  be  preserved  from  rents, 
while  plucking  ;  salt  them  for  about  thirty  hours,  previous  to 
cooking ;  flour  a  clean  white  cloth,  and  boil  them  in  it ;  a  mod- 
erate sized  duck  will  take  about  an  hour's  boiling  ;  make  a  rich 
onion  sauce  with  milk,  and  send  it  to  table  with  the  duck. 
When  the  duck  is  boiled  fresh,  it  may  be  stuffed  as  for  roasting, 
and  served  with  the  same  description  of  gravy. 

STEWED   DUCK. 

The  ducks  should  be  cut  into  joints,  and  laid  in  a  stewpan, 
with  a  pint  of  good  gravy  ;  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  and,  as  the 
scum  rises,  remove  it ;  season  with  salt  and  cayenne  ;  let  them 
stew  gently  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  mix  smoothly  two  tea- 
spoons full  of  fine  ground  rice,  with  a  glass  of  port ;  stir  it  into 
the  gravy  ;  let  it  have  seven  or  eight  minutes  to  amalgamate 
with  the  gravy  ;  dish,  and  send  to  table  very  hot. 

CANVASS  BACK  DUCKS. 

Canvass  back  ducks  are  served  in  the  same  manner  as  wild 
ducks,  without  the  onion  in  the  basting ;  as  there  is  no  disa- 
greeable taste  to  destroy,  that  is  not  necessary. 
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Canvass  back  ducks  may  be  served  the  same  as  goose  or 
tame  duck.     Roast  them  according  to  their  size. 

BOILED  FOWL. 

Truss  the  fowl,  and  stuff  it,  seasoning  to  suit  the  taste.  A 
half  pint  of  oysters  may  be  added  to  the  stuffing.  Dredge  well 
with  wheat  flour ;  then  put  it  into  a  pot  of  hot  water ;  cover  it 
close,  and  let  it  boil  gently,  according  to  its  weight  and  age;  an 
old  fowl  may  boil  twice  as  long  as  a  young  one ;  allow  fifteen 
minutes  to  the  pound  for  a  full  grown  fowl ;  take  off  the  scum 
as  it  rises.  Serve  with  plain  boiled  or  mashed  potatoes,  and 
drawn  butter,  parsley,  or  oyster  sauce. 

Pickles  and  dressed  celery  are  served  with  boiled  fowls;  also 
mashed  turnips,  boiled  asparagus,  and  cauliflower.  Boiled  ham 
or  tongue,  or  corned  beef,  is  generally  served  with  boiled  fowls. 

ROAST  FOWL. 

Clean  the  fowl  thoroughly  ;  roast  it  twenty  minutes,  unless  a 
very  fine  one,  and  then  it  will  take  three-quarters  of  an  hour; 
dredge  with  a  little  flour,  and  baste  well ;  serve  with  bread 
sauce,  or  parsley  and  butter ;  egg  sauce  is  sometimes  sent  to 
table  with  it. 

If  a  small  lump  of  salt  butter,  well  covered  with  black  pepper, 
is  placed  within  "the  fowl  previous  to  roasting,  it  will  be  found 
to  improve  it,  by  removing  the  dryness  which  is  met  with  in 
the  back  or  side  bones,  or  it  may  be  stuffed. 

Mashed  potatoes,  tomatoes  stewed,  mashed  turnips,  (ruta- 
baga or  yellow  are  best,)  dressed  celery,  or  lettuce,  pickles,  and 
mangoes,  are  served  with  roast  fowls.  Also  currant  jelly, 
stewed  apples,  or  cranberry  jam. 

A  fowl  may  be  roasted  in  a  hot  stove  oven,  so  as  to  be  nearly 
as  fine  as  before  the  fire ;  baste  freely  and  often,  and  finish  as  di- 
rected for  roasting. 
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TO    FRICASEE   A   FOWL. 

Cut  it  in  pieces,  jointing  it  well,  and  boil  it  tender,  with  a 
slice  or  two  of  pork,  cut  fine.  When  nearly  done,  add  half  a 
teaspoon  full  of  pepper  and  salt,  to  season  it.  When  tendei, 
turn  off  the  water,  and  add  half  a  pound  of  butter,  or  nearly 
that,  and  let  it  fry  a  while.  Then  take  out  the  chicken,  and 
stir  in  two  or  three  spoons  full  of  flour,  previously  dissolved 
in  cold  water,  and  add  the  water  from  the  chicken.  Let  it 
boil,  and  pour  it  upon  the  chicken  on  the  platter.  This 
makes  a  superior  dish,  and  needs  no  vegetables  but  mashed 
potatoes. 

FOWL  BROILED. 

Separate  the  back  of  the  fowl,  and  lay  the  two  sides  open  ; 
skewer  the  wings  as  for  roasting  ;  season  well  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  broil ;  send  to  table  with  the  inside  of  the  fowl  to  the 
surface  of  the  dish  ;  serve  mushroom  sauce ;  it  is  an  admira- 
ble breakfast  dish  when  a  journey  is  to  be  performed. 

TO  GRILL  COLD  FOWLS. 

Trim  the  joints  that  remain,  and  having  dipped  them  in  clar- 
ified butter,  spread  over  them  a  coating  of  finely  powdered 
bread  crumbs,  mixed  with  very  finely  ground  nutmeg,  mace, 
cayenne,  and  salt  in  small  quantities ;  lay  them  upon  a  clean 
gridiron  over  a  clear  fire  ;  broil  gently. 

CHICKEN  FOT  PIE. 

Boil  the  chickens  tender,  or  nearly  so ;  having  them  cut  in 
pieces.  Make  a  rich  crust,  adding  a  little  saleratus,  and  an  egg 
or  two  to  make  it  light  and  puff.  Lay  it  around  the  sides  of 
the  pan,  and  then  lay  in  the  chickens;  between  each  layer 
sprinkle  in  Sour,  pepper,  salt  and  butter,  with  a  thin  slice  of 
paste  here  and  there.     Then  add  the  water  in  which  they  were 
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boiled,  and  cover  them.     They  should  be  baked  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pie. 

CHICKENS  PULLED. 

Remove  the  skin  carefully  from  a  cold  chicken,  then  pull 
the  flesh  from  the  bones,  preserving  it  as  whole  as  you  can. 
Flour  them  well ;  fry  them  a  nice  brown  in  fresh  butter  ;  draw 
them,  and  stew  in  a  good  gravy  well  seasoned ;  thicken  a  short 
time  before  serving  with  flour  and  butter,  and  add  the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon. 

CHICKEN  AND  TURKEY  PATTIES. 

Mince  some  cold  chicken  or  turkey  ;  put  to  it  some  of  the 
gravy,  or  if  you  have  none,  line  your  pie  dish  with  a  paste  ; 
put  in  your  minced  meat ;  work  some  butter  and  flour  to- 
gether, and  lay  bits  all  over  the  meat ;  then  nearly  fill  the  dish 
with  water  ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  if  liked,  a  little 
ground  mace ;  cover  with  a  nice  paste,  and  cook  until  the  crust 
is  done. 

CHICKEN  SALAD. 

Take  two  large  cold  fowls,  either  boiled  or  roasted ;  cut  the 
meat  from  the  bones,  in  pieces  not  exceeding  an  inch  in  size. 
Cut  the  white  part  of  two  large  heads  or  four  small  ones  of 
fine  celery  into  pieces  not  more  than  an  inch  long ;  mix  the 
chicken  and  celery  well  together ;  cover  them  and  set  them 
away. 

With  a  knife  mash  the  yolks  of  nine  hard  boiled  eggs ;  add 
a  gill  of  dry  mustard,  and  mix  them  well  together,  with  just 
sufficient  water  to  make  a  smooth  paste.  Much  depends  on  the 
thoroughness  of  this  mixing ;  and  great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  add  too  much  water. 

Place  the  mixture  in  a  good  sized,  shallow  dish ;  add  a  tea- 
spoon  full  of  cayenne  pepper  and  one  of  salt,  and  pour  in  a 
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pint  of  sweet  oil,  a  little  at  a  time,  mixing  it  thoroughly  in  with 
a  wooden  fork.  If  the  oil  is  added  in  too  large  quantities, 
it  will  not  mix  so  readily,  and  it  will  be  more  difficult  to 
make  the  dressing  smooth. 

When  the  mixture  is  perfectly  smooth,  add  a  gill  of  vin- 
egar in  the  same  way  as  the  oil,  stirring  it  in  with  the  fork. 

When  the  dressing  is  thoroughly  mixed,  and  smooth,  and 
even,  cover  it,  and  set  it  away  in  a  cool  place. 

Ten  minutes  before  the  salad  is  to  be  eaten,  take  a  head 
of  lettuce,  break  off  the  leaves  from  the  stalk ;  add  them 
to  the  chicken  and  celery ;  see  that  the  dressing  has  kept 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  then  pour  it  over  the  whole,  mixing 
them  well  together  with  a  wooden  fork  and  spoon. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
Q  A  M  E  ,  ETC. 


VENISON THE    HAUNCH. 

"  The  observed  of  all  observers,"  when  venison  Epicureans 
sit  at  table ;  it  is  a  joint,  if  properly  kept,  properly  cooked, 
and  served  hot,  which  must  prove  delicious  to  the  palate.  It 
should  always  hang  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  the  deli- 
cacy of  its  flavor  is  obtained  by  hanging,  only  ;  if  it  be  cooked 
while  fresh,  it  will  not  equal  in  any  respect  a  haunch  of  mutton. 

The  haunch  of  venison,  when  about  to  be  roasted,  should 
be  washed  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and  dried  with  a  clean 
cloth  ;  if  it  has  hung  very  long  and  the  skin  smells  musty,  it 
will  be  the  safest  plan  to  remove  the  skin  and  wrap  the  whole 
of  the  haunch  in  paper,  well  greased  with  fresh  butter ;  during 
E  7 
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the  time  it  is  at  the  fire,  do  not  be  afraid  of  basting  it  too  much ; 
it  will  require  all  the  cook  is  likely  to  give  it ;  if  it  be  a  buck 
haunch,  and  large,  it  will  take  nearly  four  hours  within  five  or 
ten  minutes  ;  if  comparatively  small,  three  hours  and  a  half 
•will  suffice ;  if  a  doe  haunch,  three  hours  and  a  quarter  will  be 
enough.  Remove  the  paper  when  it  is  done  enough,  dredge 
quickly  with  flour  to  produce  a  froth.  Dish  it,  and  serve ;  let 
there  be  nothing  with  it  in  the  dish;  but  the  gravy  should  be  sent 
to  table  in  its  proper  dish,  accompanied  by  currant  jelly.  The 
haunch  is  not  unfrequently  roasted  in  a  paste,  which  in  its  turn 
is  enclosed  in  paper,  removed  when  the  joint  is  nearly  cooked. 
The  above  is  the  simplest,  and  not  the  least  palatable  mode 
of  sending  it  to  table. 

VENISON  STEAKS. 

Cut  them  moderately  thick,  and  place  on  a  gridiron  over  a 
slow  fire. ,  When  done  on  both  sides,  remove  them  to  the  plate, 
and  on  both  sides  of  each  sprinkle  salt,  pepper,  powdered 
cloves,  butter,  and  currant  jelly,  and  pile  them  as  compactly  as 
possible.     This  keeps  them  warm,  and  furnishes  a  rich  gravy. 

TO  HASH  VENISON. 

Carve  your  venison  into  slices;  let  them  be  thin,  and  put 
them  in  a  stewpan  with  two  small  glasses  of  port  wine  ;  add 
a  spoon  full  of  browning,  one  of  ketchup,  and  an  onion  stuck 
with  cloves ;  let  it  boil,  then  put  in  your  venison  ;  make  it 
thoroughly  hot  through.  Lay  slices  of  toast,  in  various  shapes, 
in  a  soup  dish ;  pour  the  hash  upon  it,  and  serve  with  currant 

Jelly- 

A  SHOULDER  OF  VENISON STEWED. 

If  you  should  have  a  very  lean  shoulder,  stew  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  roasting ;  bone  it,  cover  it  with  slices  of  mutton  fat, 
which  sometimes  are  first  steeped  in  port  to  give  a  richer  Ma- 
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vor ;  roll  it  up,  and  bind  it  tightly.  Lay  it  in  a  stewpan  with 
a  quantity  of  beef  gravy,  and  the  bones  you  have  taken  from 
the  venison ;  add  two  glasses  of  port,  a  dessertspoon  full  of 
whole  pepper,  and  the  same  quantity  of  allspice.  Cover  down 
closely,  and  simmer  until  the  venison  is  tender ;  take  it  out 
and  remove  the  fat ;  thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  and  butter, 
and  strain  it  over  the  meat. 

NECK  AND  SHOULDER  OF  VENISON. 

These  joints,  or  as  together  they  may  be  termed  the  haunch 
joint,  may  be  dressed  exactly  like  the  haunch,  covered  with  a 
thin  paste,  and  greased  paper  over  that ;  it  will  take  two  hours 
and  a  half,  or  if  very  large,  three  hours ;  it  should  be  served 
up  with  venison  sauce. 

PHEASANTS. 

Pheasants  are  rarely  stuffed  ;  it  is  more  customary  to  send 
them  to  table  accompanied  by  force  meat  in  the  dish  ;  in  many 
cases  with  the  simple  gravy  only ;  the  real  Epicurean  in  game 
prefers  the  flavor  of  the  bird  uncontaminated  by  any  accesso- 
ries, save  those  which  just  assist  to  remove  the  dryness  com- 
mon to  most  game.  Pheasants  are  sometimes  larded  ;  but  as 
the  flavor  is  entirely  disguised  by  the  taste  of  the  bacon,  in- 
corporated with  the  flesh  of  the  fowl,  unless  it  is  done  more 
for  appearance  than  palate,  we  would  not  advise  it. 

In  dressing  the  pheasant,  it  should  be  drawn  and  cleaned  as 
other  game,  and  trussed  ;  should  be  roasted  before  a  clear,  not 
a  fierce  fire,  and  will  take  forty  minutes ;  it  must  not  be  done 
too  much,  but  must  not,  on  any  account,  be  sent  to  table 
underdone. 

PARTRIDGES 

Are  cooked  as  pheasants  ;  they  should  not  be  stuffed ;  grate 
bread  crumbs  into  a  shallow  dish  j  place  them  before  the  fire 
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to  brown,  shaking  them  occasionally,  and  send  them  to  table 
with  the  birds. 

PARTRIDGE BROILED. 

Let  the  partridge  hang  until  longer  would  make  it  offensive  ; 
split  it,  and  take  a  soft,  clean  cloth  and  remove  all  the  moisture 
inside  and  out ;  lay  it  upon  a  gridiron  over  a  very  clear  fire  ; 
spread  a  little  salt  and  cayenne  over  it.  When  it  is  done,  which 
will  be  in  twenty  minutes,  rub  a  little  butter  over  it,  and  send 
it  to  table  with  mushroom  sauce. 

HARES. 

A  hare  is  nothing  if  not  well  hung  and  well  cooked  ;  a  hare 
must  be  hung  very  long  indeed,  to  be  hung  too  long.  It  is 
better  for  not  being  paunched  for  a  few  days,  unless  the  weather 
is  warm  and  muggy;  in  no  case  is  it  advisable  to  paunch  it 
when  first  killed.  Keep  the  inside  wiped  dry,  and  well  pep- 
pered. If  the  hare  is  very  old,  soak  it  a  couple  of  hours  in 
water  and  vinegar ;  then  wash  it  in  clean,  lukewarm  water,  to 
take  away  the  acid  flavor  which  might  be  communicated  by 
the  vinegar;  put  in  the  belly  plenty  of  stuffing,  well  seasoned  ; 
bans  the  hare  some  distance  from  the  fire;  it  should  be  roasted 
gradually,  because,  being  of  a  very  dry  and  hard  nature,  it  re- 
quires being  thoroughly  done,  and  yet  not  dried  up. 

It  should  be  sent  to  table  with  a  good  gravy  in  the  dish,  or 
melted  butter ;  in  both  cases  gravy  should  accompany  it  when 
served,  and  also  currant  jelly. 

The  stuffing  is  composed  of  the  liver,  scalded  and  minced ; 
sweet  herbs,  parsley,  bread  crumbs,  and  suet,  seasoned  to  tho 
taste. 

RABBITS 

You  will  roast  the  same  as  hares,  and,  if  required  to  be 
stuffed,  melted  butter,  chopped  parsley,  and  the  liver  chopped, 
pepper  and  salt. 
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BOILED  RABBITS. 

A  rabbit  should  boil  only  twenty  minutes,  and  boil  slowly ; 
if  larger  than  common,  an  extra  ten  minutes  may  be  allowed. 
It  should  be  sent  to  table  smothered  in  onion  sauce ;  the  water 
should  be  kept  free  from  scum.  It  is  trussed  for  boiling  dif- 
ferently from  what  it  is  for  roasting. 

PIGEONS  ROASTED. 

Veal  stuffing  for  pigeons;  it  improves  the  flavor;  they  must 
be  fresh  and  well  cleaned ;  butter  and  parsley  may  be  served 
with  them  ;  but  parsley  alone  as  a  stuffing,  though  frequently 
used,  is  by  no  means  so  palatable  as  the  veal  stuffing,  or  one 
made  with  veal,  the  fat  of  bacon,  and  the  crumb  of  bread  soaked 
in  milk,  and  well  seasoned. 

Currant  jelly,  or  apples  stewed  without  sugar,  dressed  cel- 
ery, or  any  other  salad,  and  mashed  turnips  or  squash,  may 
be  served  with  roast  birds. 

ROASTED  PIGEONS. 

Let  your  pigeons  be  picked  clean  and  washed ;  then  stuff 
the  whole  inside  of  the  pigeon  with  fine  veal  stuffing,  if  pre- 
ferred ;  if  not,  merely  a  few  bread  crumbs  and  parsley,  pep- 
per and  salt. 

PIGEONS BROILED. 

Split  the  backs ;  season  them  highly ;  lay  them  over  a  clear, 
brisk  fire;  serve  with  mushroom  sauce. 

PIGEONS  STEWED. 

After  they  are  well  dressed,  put  a  slice  of  salt  pork  and  a 
little  ball  of  stuffing  into  the  body  of  each.  Flour  the  pigeons 
well,  and  lay  them  close  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  Just  cover 
them  with  water,  and  throw  in  a  piece  of  butter ;  let  them 
stew  an  hour  and  a  quarter  if  young — if  old,  longer.     This  is 
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preferred  to  roasting,  or  any  other  way  they  can  be  prepared. 
They  may  be  cooked  in  the  same  way  without  stuffing. 

ROAST  WOODCOCK,  SNIPE,  ETC. 

Dress  them  well.  Put  a  bit  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt, 
mixed,  into  the  body,  or  fill  with  mashed  potatoes,  seasoned  with 
a  bit  of  butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  moistened  with  milk;  cut  off 
the  pinions  at  the  first  joint;  fasten  the  legs  close  to  the  ribs,  and 
turn  the  head  backward,  sticking  the  bill  between  the  leg  and 
the  body ;  rub  over  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  hang  on  bird 
spits,  and  set  them  before  a  hot  fire  ;  baste  with  a  cup  of  wa- 
ter and  butter  ;  dredge  flour  or  rolled  cracker  over,  and  baste 
continually  for  the  last  five  minutes;  lay  slices  of  toast  under 
to  catch  the  dripping,  and  serve  under  the  birds. 

SMALL    BIRDS  BROILED. 

After  being  dressed,  split  them  down  the  back  ;  spread 
them  flat,  and  broil  them  very  gently  over  a  bright  fire  of 
coals ;  butter  them  ;  salt  and  pepper,  and  serve  quickly. 

CUTLETS  OF  FOWL    AND  GAME. 

The  cutlets  are,  of  course,  larger  from  fowls,  &c,  than  chick- 
ens, but  they  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  The  cut- 
lets are  usually  taken  from  the  thighs,  the  wings  boned,  and 
from  the  fleshiest  part  of  the  body. 

The  French  serve  them  with  slices  of  bread  fried  a  light 
brown,  and  place  each  cutlet  upon  a  slice,  pouring  into  the  dish, 
but  not  over  the  cutlets,  a  rich,  brown  gravy. 


u.\ 


CHAPTER  X. 
SALT    AND    FRESH    WATER    FISH. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  CLEANING  AND  DRESSING  FISH. 

Before  dressing  fish  of  any  kind  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  it  is  well  washed  and  cleansed,  but  be  cautious  not  to  wash 
it  too  much,  as  the  flavor  is  much  diminished  by  too  much  wa- 
ter. When  boiling  fish,  put  a  little  salt  into  the  water  to  give 
the  fish  firmness.  Be  careful  to  let  fish  be  well  done,  but  not 
to  let  it  break.  When  very  fresh,  cod  and  whiting  are  very 
much  improved  by  keeping  a  day,  and  rubbing  a  little  salt 
down  the  back-bone.  Fresh  water  fish  often  have  a  muddy 
smell  and  taste,  which  is  easily  got  rid  of  by  soaking  it.  'Af- 
ter it  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed  in  strong  salt  and  water,  if 
the  fish  is  not  too  large,  scald  it  in  the  same,  then  dry  and 
dress  it. 
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Put  the  fish  in  cold  water,  and  let  it  boil  very  gently,  or  the 
outside  will  break  before  the  inside  is  warm.  Put  all  crimped 
fish  into  boiling  water,  and  when  it  boils  up, some  cold  water 
should  be  put  into  it  to  check  it  and  keep  it  simmering.  All  fish 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  water  the  instant  it  is  done, or  it  will  be- 
come woolly.  To  ascertain  when  it  is  done,  the  fish  plate  may 
be  drawn  up,  and,  if  done,  the  meat  will  leave  the  bone.  To 
keep  it  hot,  and  to  prevent  it  losing  its  color,  the  fish  plate 
should  be  placed  across  the  fish  kettle,  and  a  clean  cloth  put 
over  the  fish. 

Small  fish  may  be  nicely  fried  plain,  or  done  with  egg  and 
bread  crumbs,  and  then  fried.  Upon  the  dish  on  which  the 
fish  is  to  be  served  should  be  placed  a  damask  napkin,  folded, 
and  upon  this  put  the  fish,  with  the  roe  and  liver ;  then  garnish 
the  dish  with  horseradish,  parsely  and  lemon. 

To  broil  or  fry  fi?h  nicely,  after  it  is  well  washed  it  should  be 
put  in  a  cloth,  and  when  dry,  wetted  with  egg  and  bread 
crumbs.  Then  have  your  pan  with  plenty  of  boiling  dripping 
or  lard,  put  your  fish  into  it,  and  let  it  fry  rather  quickly,  till 
it  is  of  a  nice  brown  and  appears  done.  If  it  is  done  before 
being  nicely  browned,  it  should  be  taken  from  the  pan,  placed 
on  a  sieve  before  the  fire  to  drain  and  brown.  Should  you 
Try  your  fish  in  oil,  it  obtains  a  much  finer  color  than  when 
done  in  dripping  or  lard.  Butter  makes  the  fish  a  bad  color. 
Garnish  with  green  or  fried  parsley. 

In  broiling  fish,  be  careful  that  your  gridiron  is  clean.;  when 
hot  rub  it  over  with  suet  to  hinder  the  fish  from  sticking.  The 
fish  must  be  floured  and  seasoned  before  broiling.  It  must 
be  broiled  over  a  clear  fire  only,  and  with  great  care. 

Fish  are  boiled,  fried,  broiled,  baked,  stewed,  in  tact  cooked 
in  every  imaginable  fashion.  In  every  kind  the  greatest  atten- 
tion and  cleanliness  must  be  exercised.  A  broken,  disfigured, 
abrased,  or  ill-cooked  dish  of  fish  presented  at  table,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  taste  for  it  forever. 
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All  salt  fish  require  to  be  soaked  in  cold  water  before  cook- 
ing, according  to  the  time  it  has  been  in  salt.  When  hard  and 
dry,  it  will  require  thirty-six  hours  soaking,  before  dressing ; 
the  water  must  be  changed  three  or  four  times. 

Oysters  must  be  fresh  and  fat  to  be  good.  They  are  in  sea- 
son from  September  to  May. 

The  small  ones,  such  as  are  sold  by  the  quart,  are  good  for 
pies,  fritters,  or  stews  ;  the  largest  of  this  sort  are  nice  for  fry- 
ing or  pickling  for  family  use ;  the  largest  for  frying,  broil- 
ing, &c. 

FRESH  COD BOILED. 

The  thickness  of  this  fish  being  very  unequal,  the  head  and 
shoulders  greatly  preponderating,  it  is  seldom  boiled  whole, 
because  in  a  large  fish  the  tail,  from  its  thinness  in  comparison 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  fish,  would  be  very  much  overdone. 
Tie  up  the  head  and  shoulders  well,  place  it  in  the  kettle  with 
enough  cold  water  to  completely  cover  it ;  cast  in  a  hand  full  of 
salt.  The  fish,  if  a  small  one,  will  be  cooked  in  twenty  minutes 
after  it  has  boiled,  if  large  it  will  take  half  an  hour. 

Serve  with  plain  boiled  potatoes  and  drawn  butter,  parsley, 
or  egg  sauce. 

Garnish  with  sprigs  of  parsley  ;  lay  a  folded  napkin  on  the 
dish  under  the  fish. 

BAKED    COD. 

Cut  a  large  fine  piece  out  of  the  middle  of  the  fish ;  skin  it 
carefully  ;  stuffit  with  a  stuffing  composed  of  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  boiled  hard,  the  roe  half-boiled,  bread  crumbs,  grated 
lemon  peel,  butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  to  taste.  Bind  it  with 
the  undressed  white  of  an  egg,  sew  in  the  stuffing  with  white 
thread.  Bake  it  in  a  Dutch  oven  before  the  fire,  turn  it  fre- 
quently, and  baste  it  with  butter ;  serve  with  shrimp  sauce, 
plain  butter,  or  oyster  sauce.  A  tin  baking  dish  is  preferable 
to  any  other  for  cooking  this  fish. 
E* 
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BROILED  FRESH  COD. 

Split  the  fish  by  the  backbone ;  cut  each  side  into  pieces 
three  inches  wide ;  roll  in  flour  and  broil  it  over  a  clear,  brisk 
fire  of  coals ;  lay  the  inside  to  the  fire  first.  Have  ready  a 
dish,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  in  which  is  worked 
of  salt  and  pepper  each  a  teaspoon  full ;  lay  the  pieces  of  fish 
on  as  they  are  done  ;  turn  them  in  the  butter  and  serve.  Or 
let  the  fish  be  cut  across  m  steaks,  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
finish  in  the  same  manner. 

CRIMPED    COD. 

Cut  the  cod,  which  should  be  quite  fresh,  in  handsome  slices, 
and  lay  it  for  about  three  hours  in  spring  water  salted  ;  a  little 
vinegar  must  be  added,  say  one  wine-glass  full ;  make  a  fish 
kettle  more  than  three  parts  full  of  spring  water,  in  which  a 
large  hand  full  of  salt  has  been  thrown,  let  it  boil  quickly,  put 
in  the  cod,  keep  it  boiling  for  ten  minutes,  it  will  then  be 
enough  ;  take  up  the  slices  of  fish  with  care,  and  lay  them  upon 
a  fish  plate  ;  garnish  with  sprigs  of  parsley,  sliced  lemon,  horse- 
radish scraped  into  curls ;  serve  with  shrimp  and  oyster  sauce. 

cod's  head. 

Secure  it  well  with  a  strong  string,  not  too  thick  ;  put  it  into 
a  fish  kettle ;  cover  it  with  water ;  put  in  a  small  hand  full  of 
salt,  a  wine  glass  full  of  vinegar,  a  quantity  of  scraped  horse- 
radish.  Place  the  fish  upon  a  drainer,  and  when  the  water  boils, 
put  it  into  the  kettle.  Boil  gently  ;  when  the  fish  rises  to  the 
surface,  it  is  enough  ;  drain  it,  and  be  very  particular  in  sliding 
the  fish  into  the  fish  plate,  that  it  is  not  broken. 

Garnish  with  scraped  horseradish  and  lemon.  Serve  with 
shrimp  and  oyster  sauce. 

COD    OMELET. 

Break  into  small  pieces  the  thickest  parts  of  a  dressed  cod, 
season  it  with  a  little  grated  nutmeg  and  a  little  pounded  mace, 
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beat  up  six  eggs  well  and  mix  with  it,  forming  it  into  paste, 
fry  it  as  an  omelet  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 

STEWED  SALT  COD. 

Scald  some  soaked  cod  in  boiling  water  for  ten  minutes ; 
scrape  it,  pick  in  flakes,  and  put  it  in  a  stewpan,  with  a  table- 
spoon full  of  butter  worked  into  the  same  of  flour,  moisten  it 
with  milk  ;  stew  gently  for  ten  minutes ;  add  pepper  to  taste, 
and  serve  hot ;  put  it  in  a  deep  dish,  slice  hard  boiled  eggs  over, 
and  sprigs  of  parsley  around  the  edge.  Serve  for  breakfast, 
with  coffee  and  tea,  and  rolls  or  toast. 

CODFISH  BALLS. 

Soak  the  codfish  and  boil  it ;  then  chop  it  fine,  add  equal 
quantity  of  potatoes,  mashed ;  moisten  with  beaten  eggs  or 
milk  and  a  bit  of  butter ;  pepper  it,  and  make  it  into  round 
flat  balls ;  roll  in  flour  slightly,  and  fry  in  hot  lard  or  beef 
drippings  until  of  a  nice  brown ;  fry  gently,  and  turn  over. 
Serve  for  breakfast. 

FISH    BALLS. 

Chop  the  fish  very  small,  add  some  grated  bread,  parsley, 
pepper,  salt,  a  little  butter,  and  an  egg.  Mix  all  well  together, 
and  make  into  balls ;    fry  them  brown. 

CODFISH    TOAST. 

Pick  the  fish  in  pieces,  and  soak  it  in  cold  water  until  suf- 
ficiently fresh,  then  drain  it  well,  and  stir  into  it  a  tablespoon 
full  of  flour,  half  a  teacup  full  of  sweet  cream,  and  two  thirds 
of  a  teacup  of  milk,  and  one  egg.  Season  it  well  with  pep- 
per, and  let  it  scald  slow,  stirring  it  well.  Make  a  nice  moist 
toast,  well  seasoned,  and  lay  it  on  the  platter,  with  the  fish  over 
it,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  table,  and  is  a  fine  dish.  Made  as 
above,  without  toast,  is  also  good;  with  vegetables,  butter 
may  be  used  instead  of  cream. 
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BUTTERED    CODFISH. 

Pick  and  soak  as  above ;  drain  ;  have  a  piece  of  butter  as 
large  as  an  egg,  melted  and  hot.  Stir  into  the  fish  a  spoon 
full  of  flour  to  absorb  all  the  water,  and  then  lay  it  into  the 
hot  butter,  stirring  it  well  about  five  minutes ;  then  lay  it  upon 
the  platter,  pepper,  and  send  it  up.  This,  some  prefer  to  any 
other  mode  of  preparation. 

PLAIN  BOILED  SALT  CODFISH. 

Soak  the  fish  twelve  or  fifteen  hours.  In  the  morning  take 
it  from  the  water,  and  clean  it  nicely  with  a  brush.  Put  it  in- 
to the  fish  kettle,  and  rub  over  it  a  teacup  full  of  molasses ; 
cover  it  with  water,  and  let  it  boil  fifteen  minutes  ;  set  your 
kettle  back,  where  it  will  keep  warm.  Half  an  hour  before 
dinner,  put  it  on,  and  let  it  boil  again.  Slip  it  carefully  from 
the  strainer,  on  to  a  dish,  and  cover  with  a  white  napkin.  Serve 
with  melted  butter,  and  hard  boiled  cuss.  If  these  directions 
are  followed,  the  fish  will  always  be  tender. 

TO    BOIL    HADDOCKS. 

Clean  them  very  thoroughly,  and  take  off  the  heads  and  the 
skin,  put  them  into  boiling  water,  throw  in  two  moderate  sizef- 
hands  full  of  salt,  let  them  boil  as  fast  as  possible,  and  when 
they  rise  to  the  surface  (which  they  will  do,  if  they  have  sud 
ficient  room,)  they  are  done  enough.  They  are  sent  to  table 
with  plain  butter  for  sauce. 

TO  STEW  HADDOCKS. 

Bone,  cut  off  the  heads,  tails,  fins,  and  do  the  trimming  neatly, 
of  two  or  three  haddocks,  or  as  many  as  are  required,  put  them 
in  three  pints  of  water,  with  a  teaspoon  full  of  pepper  corns, 
and  a  large  onion,  stew  slowly  five-and-thirty  minutes,  strain 
the  gravy  off,  take  up  the  fish,  dredge  it  with  flour,  fry  it  brown 
over  a  clear  fire,  and  replace  it  in  the  stock ;  add  half  a  tea- 
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spoon  full  of  cayenne  pepper,  squeeze  in  half  a  lemon,  a  table- 
spoon full  of  ketchup,  and  stew  till  the  gravy  is  of  a  rich  con- 
sistency.    These  quantities  are  for  three  haddocks. 

HADDOCK    TO  BROIL. 

Flour  it,  broil  it  a  fine  brown  over  a  quick,  clear  fire  ;  the 
higher  you  are  able  to  place  the  gridiron  the  better ;  serve 
with  lobster  sauce. 

HERRINGS. 

Herrings  are  dressed  in  a  variety  of  fashions ;  they  are  fried, 
boiled,  broiled,  dried,  potted,  baked,  smoked,  pickled. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  herrings,  fresh,  salted,  and  red  her- 
rings; they  are  cleaned  like  any  other  sort  of  fish  ;  when  fresh 
they  are  boiled  and  served  with  melted  butter,  white  sauce, 
&c.;  the  salted  herring  should  be  soaked  in  cold  water  before 
it  is  cooked  ;  this  is  broiled  :  sometimes  it  is  cut  in  pieces  and 
eaten  raw ;  the  red  herring  is  split  down  the  back,  the  head 
and  tail  taken  off,  and  the  fish  broiled  like  the  others ;  they  may 
be  also  dressed  in  the  following  manner :  when  they  have  laid 
in  cold  water  some  time,  soak  them  in  milk  for  two  hours, 
then  split  them  down  the  back,  have  ready  some  melted  but- 
ter in  which  has  been  mixed  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  pepper,  and 
nutmeg,  rub  the  herrings  well  with  this  bread,  then  broil  them 
over  a  gentle  fire ;  serve  with  lemon  juice  ;  the  best  red  her- 
rings are  full  of  roe,  and  firm  and  large,  and  have  a  yellow  cast ; 
of  the  fresh  herrings  the  scales  are  bright,  if  good,  the  eye  is 
full  and  the  gill  red  ;  the  fish  should  be  stiff. 

FRESH    HERRINGS BROILED. 

To  broil  them,  steep  them  first  in  vinegar  and  water,  into 
which  a  hand  full  of  salt  has  been  thrown;  let  ihem  remain 
ten  minutes,  take  them  out  and  broil  them  over  a  clear  fire, 
(the  bars  of  the  gridiron  should  be  rubbed  with  suet,  to  pre- 
vent the  skin  of  the  fish  adhering  to  it.)     Serve,  garnished  with 
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parsley.  They  may  be  eaten  with  melted  butter,  with  a  little 
mustard  and  vinegar  in  it,  or  lemon  juice  instead  of  the  latter, 
being  preferable. 

H  ALIB  UT STEWED. 

Put  into  a  stewpan  half  a  pint  of  fish  broth,  a  tablespoon 
full  of  vinegar,  and  one  of  mushroom  ketchup,  two  good  sized 
onions  cut  in  quarters,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs;  add  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  water,  let  it  stew  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  strain  it  off 
clear,  put  into  it  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  fine  halibut  and 
stew  until  tender  ;  thicken  with  butter  and  flour,  and  serve. 

TO  STEW  LOBSTERS. 

Extract  from  the  shells  of  two  lobsters,  previously  boiled, 
all  the  meat ;  take  two-thirds  of  a  quart  of  water,  and  stew  the 
shells  in  it,  with  mace,  unground  pepper,  and  salt.  Let  it  boil 
an  hour  or  more,  till  you  have  obtained  all  that  is  to  be  had 
from  the  shells  ;  then  strain.  Add  the  richest  portion  of  the 
lobster  and  some  of  the  best  of  the  firm  meat  to  some  thin 
melted  butter;  squeeze  a  small  portion  of  lemon  juice  into  it; 
add  a  tablespoon  full  of  Maderia ;  pour  this  into  the  gravy,  and 
when  warmed,  it  is  ready,  to  serve. 

TO  ROAST  LOBSTERS.  « 

Take  live  lobster ;  half  boil  it ;  remove  it  from  the  kettle 
in  which  it  is  boiling ;  dry  it  with  a  cloth  ;  while  hot,  rub  it 
over  with  butter  ;  set  it  before  a  good  fire ;  baste  it  with  but- 
ter ;  when  it  produces  a  fine  froth,  it  is  done ;  serve  with 
melted  butter. 

LOBSTER  COLD. 

Take  the  fish  from  the  shell ;  divide  it  in  small  pieces ;  mash 
the  scarlet  meat ;  prepare  salad  of  cayenne  pepper,  salt,  vine- 
gar, and  mustard.  Add  oil,  if  liked.  Mix  the  lobster  with 
this  preparation,  and  serve. 
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FRESH  MACKEREL BOILED. 

Cleanse  the  fish  thoroughly,  inside  and  out ;  remove  the  roe 
carefully  ;  steep  it  in  vinegar  and  water,  and  replace  it ;  place 
the  fish  in  water  from  which  the  chill  has  been  taken,  and  boil 
very  slowly  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes;  the  best  criterion 
is  to  be  found  in  the  starting  of  the  eyes  and  splitting  of  the 
tail ;  when  that  takes  place,  the  fish  is  done  ;  take  it  out  of  the 
water  instantly,  or  you  will  not  preserve  it  whole.  Garnish 
with  fennel  or  parsley,  and  either,  chopped  fine  in  melted  but- 
ter, serve  up  as  sauce.  Gooseberry  sauce  is  occasionally  sent 
to  table,  but  it  does  not  suit  every  palate. 

TO  BROIL  FRESH  MACKEREL. 

Cleanse  it  well,  and  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  a  gash  from  head 
to  tail,  just  sufficiently  on  one  side  to  clear  the  back  bone ; 
pass  into  the  incision  a  little  pepper  (cayenne)  and  salt,  moist- 
ened with  clarified  butter ;  broil  it  over  a  clear  fire ;  be  partic- 
ular that  the  bars  of  the  gridiron  are  well  rubbed  over  with 
suet,  to  prevent  the  skin  of  the  mackerel  adhering  in  turning ; 
the  sides,  being  the  thinnest  part,  will  be  first  done ;  take  off 
the  gridiron,  and  hold  it  in  front  of  the  fire  for  five  minutes, 
the  back  of  the  fish  being  next  the  fire,  and  the  fish  will  be 
thoroughly  done  ;  this  is  the  readiest  and  most  effective  mode. 
Sauces  same  as  for  boiled  mackerel. 

SALT   MACKEREL. 

Soak  them  two  days,  inside  down,  in  cold  water,  changing 
the  water  once  or  twice ;  when  fresh  enough,  clean  thoroughly, 
and  wipe  dry.  It  may  then  be  fried  or  broiled,  or  boil  in  a 
little  water.     Serve  the  fish  with  bits  of  butter  over  it. 

SCALLOP    OYSTERS. 

Wash  clean  some  bottom  shells  of  the  oysters,  if  you  have 
not  silver  shells  or  scallop  shells  ;  butter  and  bread  crumb 
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them  ;  blanch  your  oysters  ;  either  do  them  whole  or  cut 
them ;  make  a  thick  sauce  with  the  liquor,  adding  a  good 
spoon  full  of .  white  sauce ;  season  with  cayenne  pepper  and 
salt ;  fill  in  the  shells  and  bread  crumbs  on  the  top,  and  sprinkle 
clarified  butter  on  the  tops ;  brown  in  the  oven  ;  dish  them 
upon  a  napkin. 

ROAST  OYSTERS. 

Large  oysters  not  opened ;  a  few  minutes  before  they  are 
wanted,  put  them  on  a  gridiron,  over  a  moderate  fire.  When 
done,  they  will  open ;  do  not  lose  the  liquor  that  is  in  the  shell 
with  the  oyster ;  send  them  hot  upon  a  napkin. 

BAKED  OR  SCALLOPED  OYSTERS. 

Grate  a  small  loaf  of  stale  bread.  Butter  a  deep  dish  well, 
and  cover  the  sides  and  bottom  with  bread  crumbs.  Fill  the 
dish  half  full  of  oysters,  with  a  little  ground  mace  and  pepper. 
Cover  them  with  crumbs  and  small  bits  of  butter,  strewed  over 
them.  Then  fill  up  the  dish  with  oysters  ;  season  them,  and 
cover  them  as  before,  with  crumbs  and  butter.  If  the  oysters 
are  fresh,  pour  in  a  little  of  the  liquor :  if  they  are  salt,  substi- 
tute a  little  water.     Bake  them  a  very  short  time. 

STEWED  OYSTERS. 

They  should  be  only  boiled  a  few  minutes.  Add  to  them 
a  little  water,  salt,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  butter,  and  pepper ; 
roll  crackers  fine  and  stir  in.  Some  prefer  toast  of  bread,  laid 
in  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  with  less  cracker.  They  should  be 
served  hot. 

STEWED  OYSTERS ANOTHER. 

The  oysters  should  be  rinsed  in  their  own  liquor,  which 
should  be  then  strained  and  thickened  with  flour  and  butter, 
and  placed  with  the  oysters  in  a  stewpan ;  add  mace,  and 
some  white  pepper,  whole ;  these  ingredients  had  better  be 
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confined  in  a  piece  of  muslin.  The  stew  must  only  simmer ; 
if  it  is  suffered  to  boil,  the  oyster  will  become  hard  ;  serve 
with  slices  of  bread.  This  may  be  varied  by  adding  a  glass 
of  wine  to  the  liquor,  before  the  oysters  are  put  in  and 
warmed. 

OYSTER  FRITTERS. 

The  liquor  should  be  separated  from  the  oysters,  and  strained. 
Add  to  it  half  a  pint  of  milk,  and  two  beaten  eggs;  stir  in 
flour,  to  make  a  smooth,  thin  batter;  add  the  oysters;  fry  in 
lard,  boiling  hot.  putting  in  the  batter  and  ore  or  more  oysters, 
with  a  spoon,  at  each  time.  Turn  the  fritters  till  brown. 
Serve  for  breakfast  or  supper. 

FRIED  OYSTERS. 

Large  ones  are  the  best.  Wipe  them  dry ;  dip  them  in 
batter,  or  roll  them  in  flour,  or  cracker  rolled  fine ;  fry  them 
five  minutes,  with  a  little  hot  lard  in  the  pan,  turning  them 
over  carefully.  A  little  of  the  liquor  may  be  added  to  the 
gravy  in  the  pan,  after  the  oysters  are  cooked  ;  dish  gravy 
with  the  oysters. 

OYSTERS. 

If  eaten  immediately  upon  being  opened,  neither  vinegar 
nor  pepper  should  be  taken  with  them,  or  the  flavor  will  dis- 
appear in  the  taste  of  the  vinegar. 

FRIED  OYSTERS,  TO  GARNISH  BOILED  FISH. 

Make  a  batter  of  flour,  milk,  and  eggs ;  season  it  a  very  lit- 
tle ;  dip  the  oysters  into  it,  and  fry  them  to  a  fine  yellow 
brown.  A  little  nutmeg  should  be  put  into  the  seasoning,  and 
a  few  crumbs  of  bread  into  the  flour. 

PICKLED  OYSTERS. 

Let  them  be  fine  and  large,  and  put  them  over  a  gentle  fire, 

with  their  liquor;  add  a  bit  of  butter ;  simmer,  and  stir,  to 
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prevent  burning.  When  plump  and  white,  remove  the  oys- 
ters; spread  them  on  a  thickly  folded  cloth,  on  a  table,  to  cool. 
Take  of  their  own  liquor  half  enough  to  cover  them,  and  as 
much  good  vinegar  ;  make  it  hot ;  have  ready  a  stone  pot  or 
tureen  ;  put  into  it  a  layer  of  oysters  ;  over  them  strew  a  salt- 
spoon  full  of  ground  mace,  and  a  dozen  cloves,  allspice,  and 
whole  pepper.  Then  another  layer  of  oysters,  and  spice  and 
oysters  alternately  ;  then  pour  over  the  vinegar  and  juice. 
They  will  be  fit  for  use  the  next  day,  and  will  remain  good  for 
months,  in  a  cold  place.  They  may  be  put  in  glass  jars  or 
bottles  ;  a  little  sweet  oil  put  in  the  top  of  each,  and  stopped 
and  sealed  tight,  they  will  keep  good  for  a  year.  A  bit  of 
cotton  applied  to  the  top  of  a  bottle,  after  drawing  the  cork, 
will  absorb  the  oil. 

OYSTER  PIE. 

Line  a  deep  pie  plate  with  pie  crust;  fill  it  with  dry  pieces 
of  bread ;  cover  it  over  with  puff  paste ;  bake  it  to  a  light 
brown,  either  in  a  quick  oven  or  bake  pan.  Have  the  oysters 
stewed  just  by  the  time  the  crust  is  done ;  take  off  the  upper 
crust ;  remove  the  pieces  of  bread  ;  put  in  the  oysters ;  sea- 
son them  with  salt,  pepper,  and  butter.  A  little  walnut  cat- 
sup improves  the  pie,  but  is  not  essential  ;  cover  it  with  the 
crust. 

OYSTCR  PANCAKES. 

Mix  equal  quantities  of  milk  and  oyster  juice  together.  To 
a  pint  of  the  liquor,  when  mixed,  put  a  pint  of  wheat  flour,  a 
few  oysters,  a  couple  of  eggs,  and  a  little  salt.  Drop  by  the 
large  spoon  full  into  hot  lard. 

CHOWDER. 

Lay  some  slices,  cut  from  the  fit  part  of  pork,  into  a  deep 
stewpan  ;  mix  sliced  onions,  with  a  variety  of  sweet  herbs,  and 
lay  them  on  the  pork ;  bone  and  cut  a  fresh  cod  into  thin  slices, 
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and  place  them  on  the  pork ;  then  put  a  layer  of  pork ;  on 
that  a  layer  of  biscuit ;  then  alternately  the  other  materials, 
until  the  pan  is  nearly  full ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt ;  put 
in  about  a  quart  of  water ;  cover  the  stewpan  very  close,  and 
let  it  stand,  with  fire  above  as  well  as  below,  for  four  hours ; 
then  skim  it  well,  and  it  is  done. 

FRESH  SALMON  BOILED. 

Scale  and  clean,  cutting  open  no  more  than  is  necessary. 
Place  it  in  a  kettle  of  cold  water,  with  a  hand  full  of  salt.  Let 
it  boil  slowly,  but  it  should  be  well  cooked  —  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  a  pound  of  fish.  Skim  it  well,  and  as  soon  as 
done,  lift  it  carefully  into  a  napkin,  to  absorb  the  moisture,  and 
wrap  it  close.  Send  to  table  on  a  hot  dish;  garnish  with  horse- 
radish and  curled  parsley,  or  boiled  eggs,  cut  in  rings,  laid 
round  the  dish.     Oyster  sauce  is  best  with  fresh  boiled  fish. 

SALMON  ROASTED. 

Take  a  large  piece  from  the  middle  of  a  very  fine  salmon ; 
dredge  well  with  flour ;  and,  while  roasting,  baste  it  with  but- 
ter.    Serve,  garnished  with  lemon. 

COLLARED   SALMON. 

Cut  off  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  the  thinnest  part  of  the 
tail,  thus  leaving  the  primest  part  of  the  salmon  to  be  collared. 
Split  it,  and  having  washed  and  wiped  it  well,  make  a  com- 
pound of  cayenne  pepper,  white  pepper,  a  little  salt,  and  some 
pounded  mace.  Rub  the  fish  well  with  this  mixture,  inside 
and  out ;  roll,  and  bandage  with  broad  tape  ;  lay  it  in  a  sauce- 
pan ;  cover  it  with  water  and  vinegar,  one  part  of  the  latter  to 
two  of  the  former ;  add  a  tablespoon  full  of  pepper — black  and 
white,  whole  —  and  some  salt.  Keep  the  lid  closed  down. 
Simmer  until  enough ;  strain  off  the  liquor  ;  let  it  cool ;  pour 
over  the  fish  when  cold. 
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SALMON  BROILED. 

Cut  the  fish  in  slices,  from  the  be>t  part;  each  slice  should 
be  an  inch  thick  ;  season  well  with  pepper  and  salt ;  wrap  each 
slice  in  white  paper,  which  has  been  buttered  with  fresh  butter  ; 
fasten  each  end  by  twisting  or  tying ;  broil  over  a  very  clear 
fire  eight  minutes.     Serve  with  butter,  or  tomato  sauce. 

SMOKED    SALMON. 

Clean  and  scale ;  cut  the  fish  up  the  back ;  take  out  the  roe 
and  the  bone  neatly.  Rub  inside  and  out,  with  equal  parts  of 
Havana  sugar  and  salt,  and  a  little  saltpetre.  Press  the  fish 
flat,  with  a  board  and  weights  on  it  two  days.  Drain  from 
the  salt;  wipe  it,  and  stretch  it  open,  and  fasten  with  a  pin  or 
stick.  Then  hang  up,  and  smoke  over  a  wood  fire  five  or  six 
days.  When  used,  soak  the  slices  in  lukewarm  water,  and 
broil  for  breakfast. 

BAKED  SHAD. 

In  the  first  place,  make  a  stuffing  of  the  head,  seasoned  with 
pepper,  salt,  cloves,  and  sweet  marjoram ;  moisten  it  with  the 
beaten  yolk  of  an  egg.  Stuff  the  fish;  rub  the  outside  with 
the  yolk  of  egg,  and  some  of  the  stuffing.  Lay  the  fish  in  a 
deep  pan,  putting  its  tail  to  its  mouth.  Pour  in  the  pan  a  lit- 
tle water,  and  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Bake  two 
hours;  pour  the  gravy  round  it;  garnish  with  sliced  lemon, 
and  send  to  table.     Any  fish  may  be  baked  in  this  way. 

BROILED  SHAD. 

Cut  the  fish  the  same  as  for  frying,  or  merely  split  it  in  two  ; 
lay  it  on  a  gridiron,  over  a  bright,  steady  fire  of  coals  ;  let  it 
broil  gently;  put  the  inside  to  the  fire  first,  that  it  may  be 
done  through  ;  have  ready  a  deep  dish,  with  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sweet  butter,  and  a  teaspoon  full  of  salt  and  pep- 
per each,  worked  into  it ;  when  both  sides  of  the  fish  are  done, 
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lay  it  on  the  dish ;  turn  it  several  times  in  the  butter ;  cover 
it  with  a  tin  cover,  and  set  the  dish  where  it  will  keep  hot, 
until  ready  to  serve. 

TO  BOIL  SHAD. 

Split,  wash,  and  dry  in  a  cloth.  Season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per. Grease  the  gridiron  ;  Jay  the  fish,  the  outside  uppermost, 
over  coals,  and  broil  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more.  Butter  it 
well ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt ;  send  to  table  hot. 

STURGEON    BROILED. 

Cut  a  fine  piece  of  the  fish  ;  and,  skinning  it,  divide  it  into 
slices.  Beat  up  three  eggs,  and  dip  each  of  the  slices  into  them  ; 
powder  fine  bread  crumbs,  mixed  with  finely  chopped  parsley ; 
pepper  and  salt  over  them ;  fold  them  in  paper,  and  broil  them, 
being  careful  that  the  fire  is  clear.  Send  them  to  table  with 
essence  of  anchovies,  and  soy,  accompanied  by  cold  butter. 

STURGEON  ROASTED. 

Cut  into  slices  as  above,  but  do  not  remove  the  skin  ;  split 
the  pieces;  roast  tenderly,  basting  frequently  with  butter. 
Make  a  brown  gravy  ;  flavor  it  with  essence  of  anchovies ; 
squeeze  in  a  quarter  of  a  lemon,  and  add  a  glass  of  sherry ; 
serve  up  with  the  fish. 

STURGEON  CUTLETS. 

Take  off  the  skin ;  cut  from  the  tail  piece  slices  half  an  inch 
thick ;  rub  them  with  salt,  and  broil  over  a  hot  fire ;  butter, 
and  sprinkle  on  them  cayenne  pepper ;  or  first  dip  them  in 
beaten  yolk  of  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  and  wrap  them  up  in 
buttered  papers,  and  broil  over  a  clear  fire.  Send  to  table 
without  the  papers. 

EEL.'S  BREAD  CRUMBED. 

Skin,  dress,  and  cut  your  fish  in  pieces  two  inches  long ; 
dry  and  flour  them,  and  proceed  as  for  other  fried  fish ;  dish 
them  on  a  napkin,  with  fried  parsley. 
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FRIED  EELS. 

Skin,  dress,  and  cut  into  pieces,  cleaned  nicely,  and  well 
dried;  let  them  be  coated  with  yolk  of  egg,  powdered  with 
bread  crumbs ;  fry  them  brown ;  serve  with  parsley  and  but- 
ter.    Garnish  with  handsome  sprigs  of  parsley. 

BOILED  EELS. 

Choose  the  smallest ;  simmer  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
into  which  a  quantity  of  parsley  has  been  put.  Garnish,  and 
serve  with  same  sauce  as  the  last. 

STEWED  TAUTOG,  OR  BLACK  FISH. 

Stuff  the  fish  with  pork,  onions,  bread,  salt,  and  pepper. 
Lay  it  whole  length  in  the  kettle,  keeping  it  well  covered,  to 
keep  in  the  steam.  When  it  is  about  half  done,  pour  a  little 
melted  butter  over  it.  Stew  it  very  slowly  for  two  hours. 
Make  a  gravy  of  claret  wine,  scorched  flour,  pepper,  cayenne, 
and  cloves. 

TROUT. 

Scale,  gut,  clean,  dry,  and  flour ;  fry  them  in  butter  until 
they  are  a  rich  clear  brown  ;  fry  some  green  parsley  ;  crisp 
and  make  some  plain  melted  butter ;  the  butter  may  be 
poured  over  the  fish,  but  it  is  most  advisable  to  send  it  in  a 
butter  tureen. 

TROUT  STEWED. 

This  is  a  pleasing  and  delicate  dish  when  nicely  stewed.  It 
is  dressed  very  much  in  the  fashion  of  other  small  fish  stewed, 
only  that  it  requires  more  care,  perhaps,  in  the  different  pro- 
cesses. 

First  wash  and  clean  the  fish ;  wipe  it  perfectly  dry  ;  put 
into  a  stewpan  two  ounces  of  butter ;  dredge  flour  in  as  it 
melts,  and  add  grated  nutmeg,  a  little  mace,  and  a  little  cay- 
enne.    Stew  well,  and  when  fluid  and  thoroughly  mixed,  lay 
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in  the  fish,  which  having  suffered  to  slightly  brown,  cover  with 
a  pint  of  veal  gravy ;  throw  in  a  little  salt,  a  small  fagot  of 
parsley,  a  few  rings  of  lemon  peel ;  stew  slowly  forty  min- 
utes ;  take  out  the  fish ;  strain  the  gravy  clear,  and  pour  it 
over  the  fish. 

TURBOT. 

Place  the  turbot,  previously  to  cooking,  to  soak,  in  salt  and 
water,  in  which  a  little  vinegar  has  been  poured  ;  lay  it  upon 
its  back  in  the  fish  kettle ;  fill  the  latter  three  parts  full  with 
cold  water  ;  throw  in  a  hand  full  of  salt,  and  a  gill  of  vinegar ; 
let  it  boil  very  gradually,  and  when  it  boils,  add  cold  water,  to 
check  ;  thirty  minutes  is  sufficient  to  cook  it ;  serve  it  upon  a 
cloth,  as  boiled,  with  its  back  to  the  dish ;  garnish  tastefully 
with  sprigs  of  parsley,  and  horse-radish  scraped  into  curls,  or 
with  fried  smelts,  or  barberries  and  parsley.     Lobster  sauce. 

PIKE  AND    PICKEREL. 

These  favorite  fish  may  be  stewed,  fried,  or  boiled,  in  the 
same  manner  as  most  other  fresh  fish. 

SOFT  SHELL  CLAMS  STEWED. 

Take  the  clams  from  the  shell,  and  free  them  from  the  black 
skin  ;  wash,  and  put  them  in  the  pan,  with  a  little  water ;  stew 
over  a  gentle  fire  for  half  an  hour;  add  butter;  dredge  with 
flour,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste  ;  stir  in ;  cover  ten  minutes, 
and  serve  hot. 

HARD  SHELL  CLAMS  FRIED. 

Get  the  large  sand  clams ;  wash  them  in  their  own  liquor  ; 
dip  them  in  wheat  flour  or  rolled  crackers,  and  fry  in  hot  lard 
or  beef  dripping,  without  salt ;  or  dip  each  one  in  batter  made 
as  for  clam  fritters. 
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CHOWDER. 

Fry  three  or  four  slices  of  salt  pork  till  brown  ;  cut  each 
of  your  fish  into  five  or  six  slices;  flour,  and  put  a  layer  of 
them  in  your  pork  fat ;  sprinkle  on  pepper  and  a  little  salt ; 
add  cloves,  mace,  and  sliced  onions,  if  you  like;  lay  on  several 
hits  of  your  fried  pork,  and  crackers  previously  soaked  soft  in 
cold  water.  Tliis  process  repeat  till  you  get  in  all  the  fish  ;  then 
turn  on  water  enough  to  just  cover  them ;  put  on  a  heated 
bakepan  lid  ;  when  the  fish  have  stewed  about  twenty  minutes, 
take  them  up,  and  mix  a  couple  of  teaspoons  full  of  flour  with 
a  little  water,  and  stir  it  into  the  gravy  ;  also  a  little  butter 
and  pepper.  Half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  spices,  and  catsup, 
will  improve  it.  Bass  and  cod  make  the  best  chowder  ;  black 
fish  and  clams  make  tolerably  good  ones.  The  hard  part  of 
the  clams  should  be  cut  off,  and  thrown  away. 

FISH  SALADS. 

All  kinds  of  fish  left  from  the  former  days,  make  good  sal- 
ads; introduce  all  the  articles  as  for  fish  salads,  cutting  the 
fish,  when  cold,  into  thin  slices,  and  using  fillets  of  anchovies. 

FISH  FORCE  MEAT  BALLS. 

Take  a  little  uncooked  fish  ;  chop  it  fine,  together  with  a  lit- 
tle raw  salt  pork ;  mix  it  with  one  or  two  raw  eggs,  a  few 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  season  the  whole  with  pepper  and  spices. 
Add  a  little  catsup,  if  you  like;  do  them  up  into  small  balls, 
and  fry  them  till  brown. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
SAUCES. 

Few  things  require  more  care  than  making  sauces.  As  most 
of  them  should  be  stirred  constantly,  the  whole  attention 
should  be  directed  to  them  ;  the  better  way  is  to  prepare  the 
sauces  before  cooking  tho-;e  articles  which  demand  equal  care; 
they  may  be  kept  hot;  butter,  and  those  sauces  containing 
eggs,  ought  never  to  boil.  The  thickest  stewpans  should  be 
used  for  making  sauces,  and  wooden  spoons  for  stirring  them. 

ANCHOVY  SAUCE. 

To  about  half  a  pint  of  melted  butter,  put  two  tablespoons 
flail  of  good  essence  of  anchovies,  with  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon.     Serve  very  hot. 

APPLE  SAUCE. 

Pare,  quarter,  and  core  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  rich,  tart  ap- 
ples; put  them  in  a  stewpan,  with  a  teacup  of  water;  add 
some  finely  chopped  lemon-peel,  and  a  large  cup  of  sugar; 
grate  half  a  nutmeg  over,  and  cover  the  stewpan  ;  let  them 
stew  gently  for  half  an  hour,  then  mash  them  fine  ;  add  a  tea- 
cup of  butter,  and  serve  with  boiled  rice  or  boiled  batter 
pudding. 

BREAD  SAUCE. 

Cut  in  slices  the  crumb  of  a  French  roll,  to  which  add  a 

few  peppercorns,  one  whole  onion,  a  little  salt,  and  boiling  milk 

enough  to  cover  it;  let  it  simmer  gently  by  the  side  of  the 

fire,  till  the  bread  soaks  up  the  milk ;  add  a  little  thick  cream ; 

F 
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take  out  the  onion,  and  rub  the  whole  through  a  sieve ;  make 
it  very  hot,  and  serve  with  game  or  fowls. 

BREAD  SAUCE ANOTHER. 

Take  crumbs,  of  bread,  soak  them  in  milk,,  and  put  them 
over  the  fire  with  a  small  piece  of  butter,  a  little  salt,  mace, 
two  or  three  cloves,  some  whole  pepper,  and  a  very  little  chop- 
ped onion  ;  stew  it  slowly  until  the  bread  is  thoroughly  boiled 
up  with  the  milk ;  it  should  be  perfectly  smooth,  and  of  the 
consistency  of  drawn  butter ;  serve  with  plain  boiled  fish. 

SAUCE,  BROWN. 

Take  a  pound  or  two  of  steaks,  two  or  three  pounds  of  veal, 
some  pickings  of  fowls,  carrots  and  onions ;  put  all  these  into 
a  saucepan  with  a  glass  of  water,  and  set  it  on  a  brisk  fire  ; 
when  scarcely  any  moisture  remains,  put  it  on  a  slow  fire  that 
the  jelly  may  take  the  color  without  burning ;  and  as  soon  as 
it  is  brown,  moisten  it  with  stock  or  water;  add  a  bunch 
of  green  onions  or  parsley,  two  cloves;  salt  it  well,  and  set  it 
on  the  fire  for  three  hours,  then  strain  in ;  boil  it  half  an  hour 
over  a  gentle  fire ;  take  off  all  the  fat,  and  run  it  through  a 
bolting-cloth,  or  fine  sieve. 

CAPER  SAUCE  FOR  FISH. 

Take  some  melted  butter,  into  which  throw  a  small  bit  of 
glaze;  and  when  the  sauce  is  in  a  state  of  readiness,  throw  into 
it  some  choice  capers,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  a  spoon  full  of  es- 
sence of  anchovies. 

CRANBERRY  SAUCE. 

Wash  and  pick  a  pint  of  cranberries ;  put  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  a  small  teacup  of  water,  and  a  large  teacup  of 
sugar  over ;  cover  them ;  let  them  stew  gently  for  nearly  an 
hour  in  a  sauce  dish. 
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COD  SAUCE. 

Take  a  bunch  of  parsley,  a  small  onion,  two  cloves,  some 
mushrooms,  and  a  bit  of  butter  ;  soak  all  together  on  the  fire, 
adding  a  small  teaspoon  full  of  flour,  and  milk  or  cream  suffi- 
cient to  boil  to  the  consistence  of  a  sauce,  and  add  to  it  some 
chopped  parsley  first  scalded. 

CREAM  SAUCE. 

Put  into  a  stewpan  a  little  butter,  a  little  parsley,  and  a  few 
green  onions,  all  cut  small ;  turn. them  a  few  times  over  the 
fire ;  then  add  some  flour,  and  moisten  with  cream  or  milk ; 
let  the  whole  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  strain  off  the  sauce, 
and  when  you  want  it  for  use,  put  in  a  litttle  butter,  some  pars- 
ley just  scalded  and  chopped  fine,  salt,  and  whole  pepper ;  then 
thicken  the  same  over  the  fire ;  this  may  be  used  with  all  kinds 
of.  dishes  that  are  done  white. 

EGG  SAUCE. 

Boil  three  eggs  hard ;  cut  them  in  small  squares,  and  mix 
them  in  good  butter  sauce ;  make  it  very  hot,  and  squeeze  in 
some  lemon  juice  before  you  serve  it. 

FRESH  PORK  SAUCE. 

Cut  two  or  three  good  sized  onions  into  slices,  and  fry  them 
lightly ;  then  add  a  little  broth,  a  few  mushrooms  chopped,  a 
clove  of  garlic,  vinegar  and  spice  ;  let  it  boil  half  an  hour,  re- 
duce to  a  proper  consistence,  skim  and  strain  it. 

GARLIC  SAUCE. 

Take  two  cloves  of  garlic,  and  pound  them  with  a  piece  of 
fresh  butter  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg ;  roll  it  through  a 
double  hair  sieve,  and  stir  it  into  half  a  pint  of  melted  butter, 
or  beef  gravy,  or  make  it  with  garlic  vinegar. 
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HORSERADISH  SAUCE,  HOT. 

Slice  two  onions  and  fry  them  in  oil ;  and  when  they  begin 
to  color,  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  a  glass  of  white  wine, 
the  same  of  broth,  two  slices  of  lemon  peeled,  two  cloves  of 
garlic,  a  bay  leaf,  thyme,  basil,  and  two  cloves ;  boil  these  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  strain  it ;  add  capers,  and  an  an- 
chovy chopped,  pepper,  salt,  and  a  spoon  full  of  horseradish 
boiled  to  a  pulp ;  warm  the  whole  without  boiling. 

LEMON  SAUCE,  WHITE,  FOR  BOILED  FOWLS. 

Put  the  peel  of  a  small  lemon,  cut  very  thin,  into  a  pint  of 
sweet  rich  cream,  with  a  sprig  of  lemon,  thyme,  and  ten  white 
peppercorns.  ^Simmer  it  gently,  till  it  tastes  well  of  the  lem- 
on ;  then  strain  it,  and  thicken  it  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter  rubbed  into  a  dessertspoon  full  of  flour ;  boil  it  up ; 
then  pour  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  strained,  into  it,  stirring  well ; 
dish  the  fowls,  and  then  mix  a  little  white  gravy,  quite  hot, 
with  the  cream,  but  do  not  boil  them  together ;  add  salt  ac- 
cording to  taste. 

LEMON  SAUCE,  FOR    PUDDINGS. 

Boil  a  fresh  lemon  skin  in  plenty  of  water,  until  a  straw 
will  penetrate  it ;  then  cut  it  into  slices,  and  each  slice  in  quar- 
ters ;  put  to  them  and  the  juice  a  teacup  of  sugar,  and  the  same 
of  butter,  with  a  large  teaspoon  full  of  wheat  flour,  worked 
into  it;  put  all  together  into  a  stewpan,  and  stir  in  gradually 
half  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  keep  it  over  the  fire  for  ten  min- 
utes, stirring  it  all  the  time ;  then  serve,  with  half  a  nutmeg 
grated  over. 

LEMON  CONSERVE. 

Put  a  half  pound  of  fresh  butter  into  a  saucepan  ;  when 
softened  to  a  cream,  add  one  pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar  ; 
then  add  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  the  whites  of 
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two,  beaten  to  a  froth ;  the  grated  rinds  of  two  lemons,  dried 
for  a  few  days  in  the  sun,  and  the  juice  of  three;  stirring  the 
whole  over  the  fire  until  it  is  of  the  thickness  of  good  cream. 
Be  sure  not  to  let  it  boil. 

This  is  excellent  with  griddle  cakes. 

•    MINT  SAUCE. 

Strip  off  the  leaves,  and  chop  them  fine ;  add  an  equal 
amount  of  sugar,  and  cover  the  whole  with  vinegar.  A  small 
teacup  full  of  the  mixture  will  be  sufficient  for  a  large  family. 
Try  this,,  and  see  if  not  far  preferable  to  greasy  gravies. 

LOBSTER  SAUCE. 

Put  the  spawn  of  a  lobster  into  a  mortar,  with  a  bit  of 
butter  and  well  pound  it ;  then  rub  it  through  a  fine  sieve ; 
put  some  butter  sauce  into  a  stewpan,  and  the  spawn  of  the 
lobster ;  set  it  on  the  fire  till  it  is  very  hot,  and  looks  quite 
smooth  and  red  ;  if  not  smooth,  pass  it  through  a  sieve ;  then 
put  in  the  meat  of  the  lobster,  cut  into  small  dices ;  make  it 
very  hot ;  squeeze  in  a  little  lemon  juice,  and  serve. 

MUSHROOM  SAUCE. 

Cut  some  mushrooms  into  pieces ;  press  them  in  a  cloth, 
and  mince  them;  do  them  up  in  a  little  melted  butter;  then 
add  some  good  stock  parsley,  two  cloves  of  garlic ;  skim  and 
cook  them  over  a  moderate  fire  for  half  an  hour ;  strain  ;  take 
off  the  fat,  and  serve  it  very  hot. 

OYSTER  SAUCE. 

Save  the  liquor  in  opening  the  oysters,  and  boil  it  with  a  bit 
of  mace  and  lemon  peel.  In  the  meantime,  throw  the  oysters 
into  cold  water,  and  drain  it  off.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  put  it 
into  a  saucepan  with  them,  and  as  much  butter,  mixed  with  a 
little  milk,  as  will  make  sauce  enough ;  but  first  rub  a  little 
flour  with  it. 
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Set  them  over  the  fire,  and  stir  all  the  time,  and  when  the 
butter  has  boiled  once  or  twice,  take  them  off,  and  keep  the 
saucepan  near  the  fire,  but  not  on  it ;  for,  if  done  too  much, 
the  oysters  will  be  hard.  Squeeze  a  little  lemon  juice,  and 
serve. 

A  little  cream  is  a  great  improvement.  Observe,  the  oys- 
ters will  thin  the  sauce,  so  put  butter  accordingly. 

* 

ONION  SAUCE. 

The  onions  must  be  peeled,  and  then  boiled  till  they  are 
tender ;  then  squeeze  the  water  from  them  ;  chop  them,  and 
add  butter  that  has  been  melted,  rich  and  smooth,  with  a  lit- 
tle good  milk,  instead  of  water;  give  it  one  boil;  serve  it  with 
boiled  rabbits,  partridges,  scrag  or  knuckle  of  veal,  or  roast 
mutton  ;  a  turnip  boiled  with  the  onions  draws  out  the  strength. 

SWEET  SAUCE. 

Work  a  teacup  of  sugar  into  a  teacup  of  butter,  with  a  tea- 
spoon full  of  flour,  and  half  a  nutmeg,  grated  ;  when  it  is  a 
smooth  paste,  stir  gradually  into  it  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  ; 
set  it  over  the  fire  for  ten  myiutes ;  stir  it  all  the  time;  then 
turn  it  into  a  tureen,  and  serve  with  boiled  batter  or  apple 
puddings.  A  glass  of  wine  may  be  added  to  this,  or  a  lemon 
sliced  thin,  and  cut  into  dice ;  put  it  in  before  putting  it  on 
the  fire. 

rUDDING  SAUCE. 

Half  a  pound  of  sugar  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
rubbed  to  a  cream  ;  the  rind  and  juice  of  a  lemon.  Just  he- 
fore  it  is  served,  pour  over  half  a  pint  of  boiling  wine,  stirring 
it  all  the  time. 

SAUCE  FOR   WILD  FOWLS. 

Simmer  a  teacup  full  of  port  wine,  the  same  quantity  of 
good  meat  gravy,  a  little  onion,  a  little  pepper,  salt,  a  grate  of 
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nutmeg,  and  a  bit  of  mace,  for  .ten  minutes;  put  a  bit  of  but- 
ter and  flour;  give  it  all  one  boil,  and  pour  it  through  the 
birds.  In  general,  they  are  not  stuffed  as  tame,  but  may  be 
done  so,  if  liked. 

WHITE  SAUCE. 

Haifa  pint  of  cream,  a  small  piece  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour, 
a  wine  glass  of  wine,  some  nutmeg,  and  grated  lemon  peel. 
Stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  boils.    ■ 

SUPERIOR  SAUCE,  FOR  PLUM  PUDDING. 

Mix  six  yolks  of  eggs  with  four  spoons  full  of  sifted  sugar 
and  butter  together;  have  a  pint  of  boiling  cream,  which  you 
will  mix  with  your  yolks ;  afterward  put  it  on  the  fire,  and 
stir  it  until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  sauce  ;  then  add  to  it  a 
good  wine-glass  of  brandy. 

TOMATO  SAUCE,  FOR  HOT  OR  COLD  MEATS. 

Put  tomatoes,  when  perfectly  ripe,  into  an  earthen  jar,  and 
set  it  in  an  oven,  when  the  bread  is  drawn,  till  they  are  quite 
soft ;  then  separate  the  skin  from  the  pulp,  and  mix  this  with 
vinegar,  and  a  few  cloves  of  garlic,  pounded,  both  of  which  must 
be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  fruit.  Add  salt  to  your 
taste.  Keep  the  mixture  in  small,  wide-mouthed  bottles,  well 
corked,  and  in  a  dry,  cool  place. 

WINE  SAUCE. 

Beat  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sweet  butter  to  a  cream  ;  add 
gradually  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fine  white  sugar,  and  a 
wine-glass  of  wine,  with  half  a  nutmeg,  grated ;  continue  to 
beat  it  until  it  is  light  and  white ;  then  mould  it  into  a  neat 
form,  and  serve.  Lemon  or  brandy  sauces  may  be  marie  in 
the  same  manner,  by  substituting  lemon  or  brandy  for  wine. 
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WHITE  SAUCE,  FOR  FRICASEE  OF  FOWLS,  RABBITS,   WHITE     MEAT, 
FISH,  OR  VEGETABLES. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  to  buy  meat  for  this  favorite  sauce, 
as  the  proportion  of  that  flavor  is  but  small.  The  water  that 
has  boiled  fowls,  veal,  or  rabbit ;  or  a  little  broth,  that  may 
be  in  the  house;  or  the  feet  and  necks  of  chickens,  or  raw  or 
dressed  veal,  will  suffice.  Stew  with  a  little  water  any  of 
these,  with  a  bit  of  lemon  peel,  some  sliced  onions,  some  white 
pepper-corns,  a  little  pounded  mace  or  nutmeg,  and  a  bunch 
of  sweet  herbs,  until  the  flavor  be  good,  then  strain  it  and  add 
a  little  good  cream,  a  piece  of  butter,  and  a  little  flour;  salt 
to  your  taste.  A  squeeze  of  lemon  may  be  added  after  the 
sauce  is  taken  off  the  fire,  shaking  it  well.  Yolk  of  egg  is 
often  used  in  fricassee ;  but  if  you  have  any  cream,  it  is  bet- 
ter, and  the  former  is  apt  to  curdle. 

VENISON  SAUCE. 

Haifa  pint  of  port  wine,  made  hot,  with  a  tablespoon  full  of 
white  sugar,  the  same  of  currant  jelly,  and  a  bit  of  butter,  the 
size  of  a  large  egg. 

FARCES  AND  STUFFINGS. 

For  a  veal  stuffing,  chop  some  suet  fine,  a  little  parsley,  a 
small  piece  of  onion  ;  rub  through  a  dry  sieve  a  small  quantity 
of  marjoram  and  thyme;  add  these  to  your  suet;  a  grating 
of  half  a  lemon,  a  few  grains  of  nutmeg,  a  few  bread  crumbs, 
and  one  or  two  eggs  ;  mix  all  well  together;  season  with  pep- 
per and  salt. 

If  for  game,  scrape  the  raw  livers  into  the  stuffing,  prepared 
as  above,  only,  in  addition,  pound  it  all  fine. 

.  FORCE    MEAT  INGREDIENTS. 

Force  meat  should  be  made  to  cut  with  a  knife,  but  not 
dry  or  heavy;  no  one  flavor  should  predominate;  according 
to  what  it  is  wanted  for,  a  choice  may  be  made  from  the  &>h 
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lowing  list ;  be  careful  to  use  the  least  of  those  articles  that 
are  most  pungent :  cold  fowl,  or  veal,  or  ham,  scraped  fat  ba- 
con, beef  suet,  crumbs  of  ..bread,  parsley,  white  pepper,  salt, 
nutmeg,  yolks  and  whites  of  eggs,  beaten,  to  bind  the  mixture. 
Any  of  the  following  articles  may  be  used,  to  alter  the  taste : 
oysters,  anchovies,  tarragon,  savory,  pennyroyal,  marjoram, 
thyme,  yolks  of  hard  eggs,  cayenne,  garlic,  pepper,  in  powder, 
or  two  or  three  cloves. 

F*  9 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


VEGETABLES,    SALADS,    ETC. 


Vegetables  form  a  most  important  feature  in  the  art  of  cook- 
ing. Much  depends  upon  boiling  greens,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  done  ;  the  water  should  be  soft ;  a  hand  full  of  salt 
should  be  thrown  into  the  water,  which  should  be  made  to  boil 
before  the  greens  are  put  in  ;  it  should  then  be  made  what 
cooks  term  "  gallop  ;  "  the  saucepan  should  be  kept  uncovered, 
and  wl*#  the  greens  sink  they  are  done ;  take  them  out,  and 
quickly,  too.  Vegetables  are  a  most  useful  accessory  to  our 
daily  food,  and  should  be  made  the  object  of  a  greater  study 
than  they  are  usually. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  preservation  of  vegetables  for 
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winter  use.  Green  beans  may  be  preserved  by  being  packed 
ill  layers  of  salt.  They  should  be  soaked  before  being  used. 
Carrots,  beans,  beet-roots,  parsnips,  and  potatoes  keep  best  in 
dry  sand  or  earth  in  a  cellar ;  turnips  keep  best  on  a  cellar 
bottom,  or  they  may  be  kept  the  same  as  carrots,  etc.  What- 
ever earth  remains  about  them,  when  taken  from  the  ground, 
should  not  be  taken  off.  When  sprouts  come  on  potatoes  or 
other  stored  vegetables,  they  should  be  carefully  cut  off. 

Celery  may  be  kept  in  the  cellar  all  winter,  by  setting  it  in 
boxes  filled  with  earth.  Cabbage  keep  some  time,  by  being 
laid  on  a  stone  floor,  in  the  cellar. 

To  keep  pumpkin,  it  should  be  cut  up  and  dried,  or  stewed 
and  made  up  into  cakes,  which  should  be  thoroughly  dried  in 
the  oven  or  in  the  sun. 

Parsley  should  be  gathered  when  young  and  tender  and 
packed  in  a  little  sweet  butter. 

ASPARAGUS. 

Let  the  stalks  be  lightly  but  well  scraped,  and  as  they  are 
done,  be  thrown  into  cold  water ;  when  all  are  finished,  fasten 
them  into  bundles  of  equal  size ;  put  them  into  boiling  water ; 
throw  in  a  hand  full  of  salt ;  boil  until  the  end  of  the  stalk  be- 
comes tender ;  it  will  be  about  half  an  hour ;  cut  a  round  of 
bread,  and  toast  it  to  a  clear  brown  ;  moisten  it  with  the  water 
in  which  the  asparagus  was  boiled,  and  arrange  the  stalks  with 
the  white  end  outward.  A  good  melted  butter  must  accom- 
pany it  to  table. 

Asparagus  should  be  dressed  as  soon  after  it  has  been  cut  as 
practicable. 

ASPERGE  A  LA  POIS  —  FRENCH  RECIPE. 

When  asparagus  is  first  in  season,  and  too  small  to  make  a 
handsome  appearance,  this  mode  of  dressing  is  very  good : 
take  the  asparagus  and  cut  off  only  the  green  heads ;  none  of 
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the  white  stalk  must  be  retained ;  put  them  into  clear,  cold 
water,  and  when  clean,  pop  them  into  boiling  water,  in  which 
salt  has  been  thrown  ;  in  ten  minutes  they  will  be  tender ; 
the j  may  then  be  taken  out  and  laid  upon  a  white  cloth,  which 
must  be  used  to  wipe  them  dry ;  lay  in  a  stewpan  a  slice  of 
butter ;  when  it  is  melted,  put  in  the  asparagus ;  stew  them 
over  a  quick  fire;  keep  them  turning  ;  when  ten  minutes  have 
elapsed,  dredge  a  little  flour,  and  a  small  quantity  of  white 
sugar,  in  powder,  over  them ;  beat  up  the  yolks  of  a  couple  of 
eggs;  pour  over  the  asparagus  just  sufficient  water  to  cover 
them ;  boil  up  rapidly  ;  stir  in  the  yolk  of  one  egg ;  and,  ma- 
king a  pyramid  of  the  asparagus  in  the  dish,  serve  very  hot. 

BEETS. 

Break  off  the  leaves,  but  do  not  cut  beets,  as  that  spoils  both 
flavor  and  appearance ;  wash  them  and  boil  them  till  tender ; 
then  take  them  out  into  a  basin  of  cold  water,  and  rub  all  the 
outside  skin  off,  with  the  hands ;  then  slice  them  thin  in  a  dish, 
and  just  cover  them  with  cold  vinegar,  and  sprinkle  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  or  quarter  them,  and  lay  them  for  a  day  or  two 
in  cold  vinegar,  as  they  are  then  fit  for  use.  The  tops  of 
young  beets  are  dressed  as  asparagus. 

BROCCOLI. 

Peel  the  thick  skin  of  the  stalks,  and  boil  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  with  salt  in  the  water.  The  small  shoots  will  only  re- 
quire half  the  time.  They  should  be  tied  in  bunches.  Serve 
with  toast  and  melted  butter. 

GREEN  OR  STRINGED  BEANS. 

Get  young,  tender  beans ;  take  off  the  stem  end,  and  the 
strings  from  the  sides  of  the  beans,  and  cut  them  in  lozenges 
of  an  inch  length  ;  then  boil  them  tender  in  water  to  cover 
them.     Some  boil  a  bit  of  salt  pork   with  them,  or  add   to 
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them,  when  dished,  butter,  salt,  and  pepper,  to  taste.  Green 
corn,  cut  from  the  cob,  is  cooked  with  them,  and  called  suc- 
cotash. 

CELERY. 

Scrape  and  wash  it  well ;  let  it  lie  in  cold  water  until  just 
before  being  used  ;  dry  it  with  a  cloth  ;  trim  it,  and  split  down 
the  stalks  almost  to  the  bottom.  Send  it  to  table  in  a  celery 
glass,  and  eat  with  salt  only  ;  or  chop  it  fine,  and  make  a  salad 
dressing  for  it. 

CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWERS. 

Trim  off  the  loose  leaves  of  the  cabbage ;  cut  the  stalk  in 
quarters,  to  the  heart  of  the  cabbage ;  boil  it  an  hour.  If  not 
boiled  with  corned  meat,  put  a  little  salt  in  the  water  in  which 
they  are  boiled.  White  cauliflowers  are  the  best.  Take  off 
the  outside  leaves  ;  cut  the  stalk  close  to  the  leaves ;  let  them 
lie  in  salt  and  cold  water  for  half  an  hour,  before  boiling  them. 
Boil  them  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  according  to  the  size. 
Milk  and  water  is  the  best  to  boil  them  in,  but  clear  water 
does  very  well.  Put  a  little  salt  in  the  pot  in  which  they  are 
boiled. 

CABBAGE  SALAD  AND  COLD  SLAW. 

Take  a  hard,  close  head  of  cabbage  ;  cut  it  in  two,  and  with 
a  sharp  knife  shave  it  fine ;  lay  it  in  a  dish,  and  garnish  and 
finish  as  lettuce.  For  cold  slaw,  cut  it  in  the  same  way  ;  then 
add  to  it  a  good  bit  of  butter,  some  vinegar,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste,  and  put  it  in  a  clean  stewpan ;  set  it  on  the  fire,  and 
stir  it  with  a  silver  spoon  until  the  seasoning  is  mixed,  and  the 
butter  melted.     Serve  in  a  covered  dish. 

RED  CABBAGE. 

This  is  eaten  as  salad,  prepared  as  directed  for  cabbage  salad 
or  cold  slaw,  or  it  may  be  shaved  fine  and  pickled. 
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CARROTS. 

Carrots  may  be  plain  boiied,  and  served  with  a  drawn  b  ■■■ 
ter  sauce.     They  are  generally  used  in  soups,  sliced  or  grated 

STEWED  CUCUMBERS. 

Take  two  or  three  straight  cucumbers  ;  cut  off  one  end  ; 
then  take  out  the  seeds ;  lay  them  in  vinegar,  water,  pepper, 
and  salt;  have  some  good  farce,  and  fill  each  cucumber  with 
it;  dry  your  cucumbers  well  out  of  the  vinegar  first;  then 
dry  them  in  a  clean  rubber;  then  fry  them,  if  for  brown  ;  if 
for  white,  not ;  take  them  out  of  the  butter,  and  put  them  to 
stew  into  some  good  stock,  one  large  onion,  a  fagot  of  herbs, 
a  slice  of  lean  ham,  until  tender;  thicken  the  liquor,  and 
strain  ;  season  with  vinegar,  lemon  juice,  sugar,  salt,  and  white 
pepper;  glaze  the  cucumbers  several  times. 

GREENS. 

White  mustard,  spinach,  water  cresses,  dandelions,  and  the 
leaves  and  roots  of  very  small  beets,  are  the  best  greens.  Boil 
them,  with  a  little  salt  and  saleratus  in  the  water.  If  not 
fresh  and  plump,  soak  them  in  salt  and  water  half  an  hour,  be- 
fore cooking  them.     When  they  are  boiled  enough,  they  will 

sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

i 

LETTUCE. 

Strip  off  the  outside  leaves;  split  it,  and  lay  it  in  cold  water 
awhile.  Drain  and  lay  in  a  salad  dish.  Have  ready  two 
hard  boiled  eggs ;  cut  in  two,  and  lay  on  the  leaves.  If  you 
choose,  it  may  be  dressed  with  sugar  and  vinegar,  with  a  lit- 
tle salt,  before  it  goes  to  the  table.  Some  prefer  a  dressing 
of  salt,  mustard,  loaf  sugar,  vinegar,  sweet  oil,  and  a  mashed 
hard  boiled  egg,  with  the  salad  cut  fine  and  this  over  it. 
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HOMINY. 

There  are  three  sizes  of  hominy  ;  the  middle  size  is  best — 
wash  a  teacup  of  it  well  in  two  or  three  waters ;  all  that  is  not 
good  will  rise  to  the  top,  drain  it  carefully  off;  then  put  to  it 
a  quart  of  water,  and  let  it  stand  all  night ;  in  the  morning  add 
to  it  a  teaspoon  full  of  salt,  and  set  the  vessel  which  contains 
it  over  the  fire,  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  ;  one  hour  will  boil 
it ;  the  reason  for  putting  it  in  water  is,  that  otherwise  it  is 
very  apt  to  turn ;  when  it  has  absorbed  all  the  water,  stir  it 
well  with  a  spoon  and  serve.  Coarse  hominy  requires  five  or 
six  hours  boiling — dried  beans  are  cooked  with  it. 

ONIONS. 

White  onions  are  best  for  boiling.  Take  off  the  skins  and 
lay  them  in  cold  water  for  an  hour  or  two  before  boiling. 
When  boiled  tender  serve  them  with  butter,  pepper,  and  salt 
over,  or  a  drawn  butter.  The  red  ones  are  good  sliced  thin, 
with  vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt.  Onions  may  be  fried  like 
potatoes. 

GREEN    PEAS. 

A  delicious  vegetable,  a  grateful  accessory  to  many  dishes 
of  a  more  substantial  nature.  Green  peas  should  be  sent  to 
table  green  ;  no  dish  looks  less  tempting  than  peas  if  they  wrear 
an  autumnal  aspect.  Peas  should  also  be  young,  and  as  short 
a  time  as  possible  should  be. suffered,  to  elapse  between  the 
periods  of  shelling  and  boiling.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  consequence 
to  send  them  to  table  in  perfection,  these  rules  must  be  strictly 
observed.  They  should  be  as  near  of  a  size  as  a  discriminating 
eye  can  arrange  them  ;  they  should  then  be  put  in  a  cullender, 
and  some  cold  water  suffered  to  run  through  them  in  order  to 
wash  them ;  then  having  the  water  in  which  they  are  to  be 
boiled  slightly  salted,  and  boiling  rapidly,  pour  in  the  peas ; 
keep  the  saucepan  uncovered,  and  keep  them  boiling  swiftly 
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until  tender;  they  will  take  about  twenty  minutes,  barely  so 
long,  unless  older  than  they  should  be  ;  drain  completely,  pour 
them  into  the  tureen  in  which  they  are  to  be  served,  and  in 
the  center  put  a  slice  of  butter,  and  when  it  has  melted  stir 
round  the  peas  gently,  adding  pepper  and  salt ;  serve  as  quickly 
and  as  hot  as  possible. 

PEAS  STEWED  IK  CREAM. 

Put  two  or  three  pints  of  young  green  peas  into  a  saucepan 
of  boiling  water;  when  they  are  nearly  done  and  tender  drain 
them  in  a  cullender  quite  dry  ;  melt  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a 
clean  stewpan,  thicken  it  evenly  with  a  little  flour,  shake  it  over 
the  fire,  but  on  no  account  let  it  brown,  mix  smoothly  with  it 
the  fourth  of  a  pint  of  cream,  add  half  a  teaspoon  full  of  white 
sugar,  bring  it  to  a  boil,  pour  in  the  peas,  and  keeping  them 
moving  until  they  are  well  heated,  which  will  hardly  occupy 
two  minutes,  send  them  to  table  immediately. 

HOW  TO  COOK  POTATOES TO  BOIL  POTATOES. 

In  Ireland  potatoes  are  boiled  in  perfection.  Potatoes  should 
always  be  boiled  in  their  "jackets;"  peeling  a  potato  before 
boiling  is  offering  a  premium  for  water  to  run  through  it,  and 
go  to  table  waxy  and  unpalatable;  they  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  and  put  into  cold  water.  In  Ireland  they  always  nick 
a  piece  of  the  skin  on"  before  they  place  them  in  the  pot ;  the 
water  is  gradually  heated,  but  never  allowed  to  boil ;  cold 
water  should  be  added  as  soon  as  the  water  commences  boil- 
ing, and  it  should  thus  be  checked  until  the  potatoes  are  done, 
the  skins  will  not  then  be  broken  or  cracked  until  the  potato 
is  thoroughly  done  ;  pour  the  water  off  completely,  and  let  the 
skins  be  thoroughly  dry  before  peeling. 

TO  BOIL  NEW  POTATOES. 

The  sooner  the  new  potatoes  are  cooked  after  being  dug,  the 
better  they  will  eat ;  clear  off  all  the  loose  skins  with  a  coarse 
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towel  and  cold  water ;  when  they  are  thoroughly  clean  put 
them  into  scalding  water,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  min- 
utes will  be  found  sufficient  to  cook  them ;  strain  off  the  water 
dry,  sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  the  potatoes  and  send  them  to 
table.     If  very  young,  melted  butter  should  accompany  them. 

TO  BOIL  IRISH  POTATOES. 

Wash  your  potatoes,  then  pare  them,  and  throw  them  into 
a  pail  of  cold  water  ;  let  them  stand  several  hours,  if  convenient. 
Put  them  into  boiling  water,  with  a  little  salt,  let  them  boil 
about  twenty  minutes,  or  till  you  can  pass  a  fork  through  them, 
pour  off  the  water,  and  let  them  stand  a  few  moments  to  dry. 
Take  them  out  one,  or  if  small,  two  at  a  time  into  a  clean  crash 
towel,  and  wring  them.  They  will  be  dry  and  mealy,  as  twenty 
years  experience  has  proved. 

ROASTED    POTATOES. 

Clean  thoroughly ;  nick  a  small  piece  out  of  the  skin,  and 
roast  in  the  oven  ;  a  little  butter  is  sometimes  rubbed  over  the 
skin  to  make  them  crisp. 

POTATOES    IN   HASTE. 

A  very  nice  little  dish  may  be  made  of  potatoes,  in  about  fif- 
teen minutes  (or  less  if  the  water  is  boiling  ;)  peel  and  cut  some 
potatoes  in  slices,  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  thick  ;  pour  on  them 
boiling  water,  enough  to  cover  them,  and  let  them  boil  till  ten- 
der; skim  them;  then  add  butter  with  flour,  worked  in  it  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  potatoes,  let  it  boil  up  once,  add 
a  little  chopped  parsley,  and  serve,  with  the  addition  of  pepper 
to  taste. 

FRIED  OR  BROILED  POTATOES. 

Cut  cold  boiled  potatoes,  in  slices  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick; 
have  ready  a  fryingpan  with  hot  lard  or  dripping,  in  which  put 
some  salt,  lay  in  the  potatoes,  and  let   them  fry  a  delicate 
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brown,  turning  them  as  they  require,  or  lay  them  on  a  grid- 
iron over  bright  coals,  and  as  they  are  done  take  them  on  a  hot 
dish,  with  butter,  pepper,  and  salt  to  taste. 

POTATOES  GLAZED. 

Boil  well ;  skin  them  ;  choose  the  most  floury,  roll  them  in 
yolk  of  egg,  and  place  them  before  the  fire  to  brown. 

POTATO  RISSOLES. 

Boil  the  potatoes  floury ;  mash  them,  seasoning  with  salt 
and  a  little  cayenne;  mince  parsley  very  finely  and  work  up 
with  the  potatoes,  adding  an  onion  also  chopped  small;  bind 
with  yolk  of  egg,  roll  into  balls,  and  fry  with  fresh  butter  over 
a  clear  fire.     Meat  shred  finely,  bacon  or  ham  may  be  added. 

POTATO  RAGOUT. 

Mash  floury  potatoes,  make  them  into  balls  with  yolk  of 
egg,  flour,  and  fry  them  ;  drain  off  all  grease,  cover  them  with 
brown  sauce,  and  serve. 

PORRIDGE,  OR,  SOUP  OF  POTATOES. 

Mash  them ;  after  having  boiled  them  quite  hot,  mix  them 
with  some  fine  white  veal  gravy,  thicken  with  cream  ;  it  should, 
when  done,  be  of  the  consistency  of  apple  sauce. 

TO    MASH  POTATOES. 

Boil  the  potatoes  as  above;  peel  them,  remove  all  the  eyes 
and  lumps;  beat  them  up  with  butter  and  salt  until  they  are 
quite  smooth  ;  force  them  into  a  mould  which  has  been  pre- 
viously floured,  turn  into  a  tureen,  which  the  flour  will  enable 
you  easily  to  do;  brown  them  before  the  fire,  turning  gently 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  shape,  and  when  a  nice  color  send  to 
table.  They  are  sometimes  coated  with  white  of  egg,  but  they 
may  be  cooked  without 
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POTATO  BALLS. 

Mash  some  floury  potatoes  quite  smooth,  season  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  acid  fresh  butter  until  sufficiently  moist,  but  not 
too  much  so  ;  make  into  balls,  roll  them  in  vermicelli  crum- 
bled, or  bread  crumbs ;  in  the  latter  case  they  may  be  brushed 
with  the  yolk  of  egg;  fry  them  a  nice  brown.  Serve  them  on 
a  napkin,  or  round  a  dish  of  mashed  potatoes  which  has  not 
been  moulded. 

SWEET    POTATOES  BAKED. 

Wash  them  perfectly  clean,  wipe  them  dry,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven,  according  to  their  size — half  an  hour  for  quite 
small  size,  three-quarters  for  larger,  and  a  full  hour  for  the  lar- 
gest. Let  the  oven  have  a  good  heat,  and  do  not  open  it,  un- 
less it  is  necessary  to  turn  them,  until  they  are  done. 

PARSNIP  FRITTERS. 

Boil  four  or  five  parsnips;  when  tender,  take  off  the  skin 
and  mash  them  fine,  add  to  them  a  teaspoon  full  of  wheat  flour 
and  a  beaten  egg;  put  a  tablespoon  full  of  lard  or  beef  drip- 
ping in  a  fryingpan  over  the  fire,  add  to  it  a  saltspoon  full  of  salt ; 
when- boiling  hot,  put  in  the  parsnips,  make  it  in  small  cakes 
with  a  spoon  ;  when  one  side  is  a  delicate  brown,  turn  the  oth- 
er ;  when  both  are  done,  take  them  on  a  dish,  put  a  very  little 
of  the  fat  in  which  they  were  fried  over,  and  serve  hot.  These 
resemble  very  nearly  the  taste  of  the  salsify  or  oyster  plant, 
and  will  generally  be  preferred. 

PARSNIPS. 

Wash  parsnips  and  boil  them  with  the  skins  on ;  when  done, 
scrape  them  and  slice  them  with  butter,  pepper,  and  salt;  or 
fry  them  as  potatoes  in  hot  lard — or  they  may  be  stewed 
down  with  me.it. 

RADISHES. 

Wash  them,  and  let  them  lie  in  clean,  cold  water  as  soon  as 
thej  bw  i  r-  »ught  in.     Before  the}7-  go  to  table  scrape  off  the  out- 
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side  skin,  trim  the  sharp  end.  leave  the  stalk  about  an  inch 
long;  if  large,  split  them  in  four,  half  way  down,  and  send 
them  to  the  table  in  tumblers,  to  be  eaten  with  salt. 

SQUASHES. 

Summer  squashes,  if  very  young,  may  be  boiled  whole — if 
not,  they  should  be  pared,  quartered,  and  the  seeds  taken  out. 
When  boiled  very  tender,  take  them  up,  put  them  in  a  strong 
cloth,  and  press  out  all  the  water — mash  them,  salt  and  but- 
ter them  to  your  taste.  The  neck  part  of  the  winter  squash 
is  the  be>t.  Cut  it  in  narrow  strips,  take  off  the  rind,  and  boil 
the  squash  in  salt  and  water  till  tender — then  drain  off  the 
water,  and  let  the  squash  steam  over  a  moderate  fire  for  ten 
or  twelve  minutes.  It  is  good  mashed — if  mashed,  add  a  little 
butter. 

GREEN    SWEET    CORN*. 

Corn  is  much  sweeter  to  be  boiled  on  the  cob.  If  made 
into  succota-h,  cut  it  from  the  cobs,  and  boil  it  with  Lima  beans, 
and  a  few  slices  of  salt  pork.  It  requires  boiling  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  minutes,  according  to  its  age. 

SEAKALE 

Requires  to  be  very  well  done — there  is  little  occasion  to  fear 
doing  it  too  much;  tie  in  bundles  after  washing  and  trimming, 
boil  it  in  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water,  and  serve  it  with  melt- 
ed butter.     It  may  be  laid  on  toast  or  not,  according  to  taste. 

After  being  well  bo'led  it  must  be  thoroughly  drained  be- 
fore laving  upon  the  toast;  five-and-twenty  minutes  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  boil  it. 

PORRIDGE  OF  TURNIPS. 

Tare  and  cut  up  several  turnips  into  slices,  put  them  on  to 
boil  in  milk  and  water  until  tender,  strain  them  on  the  back  of 
a  sieve,  throw  away  the  liquor,  and  rub  through  the  turnips; 
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when  done  put  them  into  a  stewTpan  with  a  piece  of  butter,  a 
spoon  full  of  flour,  a  gill  of  cream,  a  little  sugar,  salt,  and  cay- 
enne pepper. 

BROILED  MUSHROOMS. 

Pare  some  large,  open  mushrooms,  leaving  the  stalks  on, 
paring  them  to  a  point;' wash  them  well,  turn  them  on  the 
back  of  a  sieve  to  drain.  Put  into  a  stewpan  two  ounces  of 
butter,  some  chopped  parsley,  and  onions ;  fry  them  for  a  minute 
on  the  fire ;  when  melted  place  your  mushroom  stalks  upwards 
on  a  pan,  then  pour  the  butter  and  parsley  over  all  the  mush- 
rooms; pepper  and  salt  them  well  with  black  pepper,  put 
them  in  the  oven  to  broil ;  when  done  put  a  little  good  stock 
to  them,  give  them  a  boil,  and  dish  them  ;  pour  the  liquor  over 
them,  add  more  gravy,  but  let  it  be  put  in  hot ;  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  before  it  is  done  add  four  tablespoons  full  of  red  wine 
■  o  the  liquor ;  serve  very  hot. 

SALAD. 

Take  one  or  two  lettuces,  split  them  in  two,  thoroughly  wash 
them,  and  drain  the  water  from  them,  then  cut  them  into  small 
pieces,  and  mix  them  with  small  salad,  celery,  and  beet  root; 
cut  in  small  pieces  some  young  radishes,  and  sliced  cucumber, 
and  an  egg  boiled  hard  cut  into  pieces  and  garnished  about 
them.  Make  a  sauce  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  boiled  hard, 
which  rub  well  together  in  a  basin  with  a  wooden  spoon  ;  add  a 
little  pepper,  salt,  and  mustard ;  when  these  are  mixed  to  a 
smooth  paste  put  in  a  few  teaspoons  full  of  sweet  oil,  mixing 
it  well  between  each  spoon  full ;  then  mix  in  a  few  teaspoons 
full  of  vinegar  in  the  same  manner;  when  the  sauce  is  mixed 
according  to  the  directions,  it  will  never  require  shaking,  and 
will  always  look  like  cream  ;  pour  this  sauce  over  the  salad, 
or  serve  it  in  a  cruet. 
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SALSIFY    OR    VEGETABLE   OYSTER. 

The  best  way  to  cook  it.  is  to  parboil  it,  (after  scraping  off 
the  outside,)  then  cut  in  slices,  dip  it  into  a  beaten  egg,  and  fine 
bread  crumbs,  and  fry  it  in  lard.  It  is  very  good  broiled,  then 
stewed  a  few  minutes  in  milk,  with  a  little  butter  and  salt. 
Another  way  which  is  very  good,  is  to  make  a  batter  of  wheat 
flour,  milk  and  eggs;  cut  the  salsify  in  thin  slices,  (after  hav- 
ing been  boiled  tender.)  put  them  into  the  batter  with  a  little 
salt;  drop  this  mixture  into  hot  fat,  by  the  large  spoon  full. 
When  a  light  brown,  they  are  cooked  sufficiently. 

TOMATOES 

If  very  ripe  will  skin  easily  ;  if  not,  pour  scalding  water  on 
them,  and  let  them  remain  in  it  four  or  five  minutes.  Peel 
and  put  them  in  a  stewpan,  with  a  tablespoon  full  of  water,  if 
not  very  juicy  ;  if  so,  no  water  will  be  required.  Put  in  a 
little  salt,  and  stew  them  for  half  an  hour  ;  then  turn  them,  in- 
to a  deep  dish  with  buttered  toast.  Another  way  of  cooking 
them,  which  is  considered  very  nice  by  epicures,  is  to  put  them 
in  a  deep  dish,  with  fine  bread  crumbs,  crackers  pounded  fine, 
a  layer  of  each  alternately ;  put  small  bits  of  butter,  a  little 
salt  and  pepper  on  each  layer — some  cooks  add  a  little  nut- 
meg and  sugar.  Have  a  layer  of  bread  crumbs  on  the  top. 
Bake  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

TOMATOES  RAW. 

Tomatoes  may  be  sliced  thin,  and  served  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  vinegar  over,  for  breakfast;  or  sliced,  and  strewn  with  su- 
gar and  grated  nutmeg,  for  tea ;  for  dinner  they  may  be  stewed, 
or  broiled,  or  baked. 

SOUTHERN    MODE    OF    BOILING  RICE. 

Have  the  water  boiling.  Allow  at  least  two  quarts  of  water 
to  a  pint  of  rice ;  throw  in  a  teaspoon  full  of  salt ;  wash  and 
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pick  clean  and  put  in  ;  let  it  boil  twenty  minutes,  and  if  not 
then  dry,  turn  off  the  water,  and  let  it  stand  on  the  coals  a  few 
moments,  with  the  lid  off.  The  kernels  will  be  white,  and 
preferred  by  many.  Use  in  the  place  of  pudding,  with  a  sweet 
sauce,  or  with  meats  as  a  vegetable.  Rice  is  better  for  being 
soaked  two  or  three  hours. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
POTTED    MEATS. 

BEEF  POTTED. 

Take  three  pounds  of  lean  beef,  salt  it  two  or  three  days  with 
half  a  pound  of  salt  and  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  divide  it  into 
pieces  of  a  pound  each  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  pan  just  sufc 
ficient  to  contain  it;  pour  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  cover  it  close 
with  paste  and  set  it  in  a  slow  oven  for  four  hours.  When 
taken  from  the  oven  pour  the  gravy  from  it  into  a  basin,  shred 
the  meat  fine,  moisten  it  with  the  gravy  poured  from  the  meat, 
and  pound  it  thoroughly  in  a  marble  mortar  with  fresh  butter, 
until  it  becomes  a  fine  paste ;  season  it  with  black  pepper  and 
allspice,  or  cloves  pounded,  or  nutmeg  grated  ;  put  it  in  pots, 
press  it  down  as  close  as  possible,  put  a  weight  on  it  and  let  it 
stand  all  night;  next  day,  when  quite  cold,  cover  it  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  with  clarified  butter,  and  tie  it  over  with  paper. 

another. 

Take  some  lean  beef,  rub  it  with  salt  and  saltpetre,  let  it  lie 
three  or  four  days,  cut  in  pieces,  and  boil  it,  then  beat  it  to  a 
powder,  mixing  it  with  some  fat ;  add  spice,  put  it  in  pots,  and 
pour  butter  over  it. 

BEEF  POTTED  LIKE  VENISON. 

Take  a  whole  thin  flank  of  beef,  pull  off  the  inward  skin,  and 
cut  it  across,  particularly  in  the  thickest  parts  lay  it  for  six 
hours  in  water,  take  as  much  saltpetre  as  the  quantity  of  an 
egg,  mix  with  about  two  pounds  of  white  salt,  and  rub  it  well 
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into  the  meat ;  then  sprinkle  upon  it  nearly  a  pint  of*  wine  vine- 
gar, and  let  it  lie  for  three  or  four  days,  turning  and  rubbing 
it  once  a  day  ;  rinse  it  out  of  the  brine  with  a  pint  of  claret,  and 
season  it  with  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  white  and  Jamaica 
pepper,  of  each  a  quarter  of  an  ounce ;  bake  all  together  with 
savory,  thyme,  sage,  and  the  rind  of  a  lemon  shred  together, 
and  well  rubbed  into  the  cuts  and  slashes  on  the  inside*,  bind 
it  up  with  tape,  and  lay  it  in  a  long  pot ;  put  in  the  claret,  and 
lay  the  skins  at  the  top  to  save  it ;  then  bake. 

BIRDS  POTTED HOW  TO  PRESERVE  WHEN  THEY  BEGIN 

TO  GROW  OLD. 

When  birds  are  sent  a  long  way,  they  often  smell  so  bad 
that  they  can  hardly  be  borne,  from  the  rankness  of  the  but- 
ter. By  doing  them  in  the  following  way,  they  will  be  as  if 
only  fresh  done.  Set  a  large  saucepan  of  clean  water  on  the 
fire  ;  when  it  boils  take  off  the  butter  at  the  top  ;  then  take 
the  birds,  one  by  one,  throw  them  into  the  saucepan  of  water 
half  a  minute,  and  take  one  out  and  dry  it  well,  mside  and  out ; 
do  so  till  they  are  all  done,  and  scald  your  pot  clean ;  when 
the  birds  are  quite  cold  season  with  mace,  pepper  and  salt,  ac- 
cording to  taste,  and  put  them  down  in  a  close  pot,  with  clar- 
ified butter  over  them. 

CHEESE  POTTED. 

Take  three  pounds  of  Cheshire  cheese,  and  half  a  pound  of 
the  best  butter,  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  add  a  large  glass  of  sack,  half 
an  ounce  of  mace  beaten  and  sifted,  mix  it  well,  pot  it,  and  pour 
clarified  butter  over  it. 

CHICKEN  OR  POTTED    HAM. 

Season  some  pieces  of  chicken  with  mace,  cloves,  and  pep- 
per, and  bake  for  about  two  hours  in  a  close  covered  pan,  with 
some  water,  then  pound  them  quite  small.     After  they  are 
G  10 
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pounded,  moisten  with  either  melted  butter  or  the  liquor  that 
they  are  baked  in.  Take  equal  quantities  of  ground  mace, 
cloves  and  pepper,  and  put  this  with  the  chicken  in  alternate 
layers,  in  small  earthen  pots ;  press  them  down  tight,  and  cover 
them  with  lard.     Ham  is  potted  in  the  same  way. 

•  GAME  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Any  dressed  game  you  may  have  in  your  larder.  Pound 
well  in  your  mortar  all  the  tender  meat,  free  from  skin  and 
bone,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  good  fat  ham ;  add  to  it  some 
pounded  mace,  allspice,  cayenne  pepper,  salt,  white  pepper  and 
a  few  grains  of  powdered  sugar  ;  if  you  have  no  ham,  use  an 
equal  quantity  of  butter  instead.  When  well  pounded,  rub  it 
through  a  wire  sieve ;  mix  it  up  well  again,  and  place  it  tightly 
in  earthen  shapes  ;  cover  each  jar  over  with  lard ;  turn  out 
with  warm  water,  when  required  either  for  breakfast,  luncheon, 
or  a  second  course. 

.  LOBSTERS  POTTED. 

Take  out  the  meat  as  whole  as  you  can,  split  the  tail,  and 
remove  the  gut ;  if  the  inside  is  not  watery  add  that,  season 
with  mace,  nutmeg,  white  pepper,  salt,  and  one  or  two  cloves 
in  the  finest  powder ;  put  a  little  butter  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pan,  and  the  lobsters  smooth  over ;  bake  it  gently.  When 
done  pour  the  whole  on  the  bottom  of  the  sieve,  and  with  a 
fork  lay  the  pieces  into  potting  jars,  some  of  each  sort,  with 
the  seasoning  about  it ;  when  cold  pour  clarified  butter  over  it, 
but  if  not,  it  will  be  good  the  day  after  it  is  done,  and  if  sea- 
soned high  and  thickly  covered  with  butter  will  keep  some 
time.  Potted  lobsters  may  be  used  cold,  or  as  fricasee  with 
cream  sauce. 

PARTRIDGE    POTTED. 

Let  your  partridges  be  cleaned  and  seasoned  with  mace,  all- 
spice white  pepper,  and  salt,  powdered ;  rub  every  part  well ; 
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then  lay  them  in  a  stewpan,  breast  downwards,  putting  the 
birds  as  close  as  possible ;  put  plenty  of  butter  over  them  ; 
cover  the  pan  with  a  coarse  flour  paste,  and  a  paper,  and  bake. 
When  cold,  put  the  birds  into  pots,  and  cover  them  with 
butter. 

PIGEONS    POTTED. 

Be  careful  that  they  are  fresh  ;  clean,  and  season  them  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  lay  them  close  together  in  a  small,  deep 
pan,  for  the  closer  they  are  put  the  less  butter  they  will  take. 
Cover  them  with  butter,  tie  them  over  with  a  thin  paper,  and 
bake  them.  When  cold,  put  them  to  dry  in  pots  that  will 
hold  two  or  three  in  each,  and  pour  butter  over  them,  using 
that  which  was  baked  as  some ;  mind  the  butter  should  be 
thick  over  them.  If  they  are  done  for  keeping,  the  pigeons 
would  lie  closer  and  want  less  butter  if  they  are  boned,  and 
put  into  the  pot  in  an  oval  form.  They  may  be  stuffed  with 
force  meat,  made  with  veal  and  bacon,  &c,  and  they  will  eat 
very  well.  If  a  high  seasoning  is  preferred,  add  more  allspice 
and  a  little  cayenne  pepper,  before  baking. 

VEAL  POTTED. 

Take  part  of  a  knuckle  of  veal  that  has  been  stewed,  bake  it 
for  the  purpose,  beat  it  to  paste,  with  butter,  salt,  white  pep- 
per, and  mace  pounded,  pot  it,  and  pour  clarified  butter  over. 

ANOTHER. 

Take  one  pound  of  lean  veal,  put  it  into  a  stewpan,  with  two 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  pepper,  salt,  sifted 
mace,  allspice,  cloves,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  mushroom  pow- 
der, a  small  quantity  of  each,  a  little  thyme,  savory,  and  a 
small  onion  chopped  fine ;  stew  them  ten  minutes,  then  pound 
them,  add  a  pound  of  the  mellow  part  of  a  boiled  tongue  beaten 
to  a  paste,  half  a  pound  of  cold  fresh  butter ;  mix  all  well  to- 
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gether,  with  two  eggs,  well  beaten,  then  press  th^  u**^. 
tight  in  small  pots,  cover  them  with  paper,  and  put  them  into 
a  moderate  oven;   Lake  twenty  minutes,  then  pour  over  them 
clarified  butter. 

VENISON    POTTED. 

Put  the  venison  into  a  pan,  and  pour  red  wine  over  it,  and 
cover  it  with  a  pound  of  butter  ;  put  a  paste  over  the  pan ;  set 
it  in  the  oven  to  bake.  When  done  take  the  meat  out  of  the 
gravy,  beat  it  well  with  the  butter  that  has  risen  to  the  top, 
add  more  if  necessary,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  mace, 
pounded  ;  put  into  pots,  set  them  in  the  oven  for  a -few  minutes ; 
when  cold  cover  with  clarified  butter. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PIES,  PUDDINGS,  TARTS,  TARTLETS, 
PUFFS,  ETC. 

The  greatest  possible  cleanliness  and  nicety  should  be  ob- 
served in  making  pastry.  The  slab  or  board,  paste-rollers,  tins, 
cutters,  stamps,  everything,  in  fact,  used  for  it,  and  especially 
the  hands,  should  be  equally  free  from  the  slightest  soil  or  par- 
ticle of  dust.  The  more  expeditiously  the  finer  kinds  of  crust 
are  made  and  dispatched  to  the  oven,  and  the  less  they  are 
touched,  the  better.  Much  of  their  excellence  depends  upon 
the  baking,  also  ;  they  should  have  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  to 
raise  them  quickly,  but  not  so  fierce  a  one  as  to  color 
them  too  much  before  they  are  done,  and  still  less  to  burn 
them.     The  oven  door  should  remain  closed  after  they  are  put 
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in,  and  not  be  removed  until  the  paste  is  set.  Large  raised 
pies  require  a  steadily  sustained  heat,  and  to  insure  this,  the 
oven  should  be  made  very  hot,  then  cleared,  and  closely  shut 
from  half  to  a  whole  hour  before  it  is  used,  to  concentrate  the 
heat. 

In  mixing  paste,  the  water  should  be  added  gradually,  and 
the  whole  gently  drawn  together  with  the  fingers,  until  sufficient 
has  been  added,  when  it  should  be  lightly  kneaded  until  it  is  as 
smooth  as  possible.  When  carelessly  made,  the  surface  is  of- 
ten left  covered  with  small  dry  crumbs  or  lumps,  or  the  water 
is  poured  in  heedlessly  in  so  large  a  proportion  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  add  more  flour  to  render  it  workable  in  any  way  ; 
and  this  ought  particularly  to  be  avoided  when  a  certain  weight 
of  all  the  ingredients  has  been  taken. 

PUFF  PASTE  FOR  PATTIES  OR  FIRST  COURSE.  DISHES. 

Take  one  pound  of  butter,  salt  or  fresh,*  and  one  pound  of 
flour.  Put  your  flour  upon  your  board,  work  in  with  your 
hands  lightly  a  quarter  of  the  butter ;  then  add  water  sufficient 
to  make  it  the  stiffness  or  softness  of  the  remaining  butter ; 
each  should  be  the  same  substance ;  work  it  up  smooth,  then 
roll  it  out  lengthwise  half  an  inch  thick  ;  place  the  remainder 
of  the  butter  cut  in  slices  half  way  on  the  paste  ;  dust  flour 
lightly  over  it,  and  double  it  up ;  press  it  down  with  your  roll- 
ing-pin and  let  it  lie  a  few  minutes,  then  roll  it  three  times, 
thinner  each  time,  letting  it  lie  a  few  minutes  between  each  roll, 
and  keep  it  free  from  sticking  to  the  board  or  rolling-pin. 

VERY  SUPERIOR  SUET  CRUST. 

Strip  the  skin  entirely  from  some  fresh  veal  or  beef  kidney 
suet ;  chop,  and  then  put  it  into  the  mortar,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  pure  flavored  lard  or  butter,  and  pound  it  perfectly 
smooth ;  it  may  then  be  used  for  crust  in  the  same  way  that 
butter  is,  in  making  puff  paste,  and  in  this  form  will  be  found 
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a  most  excellent  substitute  for  it,  for  hot  pies  or  tarts.  It  is 
not  quite  so  good  for  those  which  are  to  be  served  cold.  Eight 
ounces  of  suet  pounded  with  two  of  butter,  and  worked  with 
the  fingers  into  a  pound  of  flour,  will  make  an  exceedingly  good 
short  crust ;  but  for  a  very  rich  one,  the  proportion  must  be 
increased. 

Good  short  crust :  flour,  one  pound  ;  suet  eight  ounces ;  but- 
ter, two  ounces ;  salt,  half  a  teaspoon  full.  Richer  crust:  suet, 
sixteen  ounces ;  butter,  four  ounces ;  flour,  one  pound  and  a 
half;  salt,  one  small  teaspoon  full. 

PASTE   FOR    BORDERS    OF  DISHES. 

Six  or  eight  yolks  of  eggs,  a  few  drops  of  water,  a  little  salt ; 
keep  mixing  in  flour  until  so  stiff  you  can  scarce  work  it,  beat 
it  and  work  quite  smooth,  and  keep  it  moist  until  you  require 
it ;  then  roll  it  out  quite  thin,  and  cut  your  patterns,  placing 
upon  your  dishes  before  it  gets  too  dry,  dipping  them  on  the 
bottom.     Edge  in  white  of  eggs. 

FANCY    PASTRY. 

Use  some  fancy  cutter,  and  use  the  second  paste,  cutting  each 
piece  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  egg  them  and  glaze  them,  and 
bake  them  a  light  brown ;  when  cold  put  different  colored 
sweetmeats,  such  as  apple  jelly,  red  currant  jelly,  &c,  into  de- 
vices upon  the  top  of  each  piece ;  dish  them  upon  a  napkin. 

SANDWICH  PASTRY. 

The  prepared  paste  you  will  cut  into  lengths  about  three 
inches,  and  a  half  or  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  lay  each  piece  on 
its  side  upon  the  baking  sheet  without  paper,  each  an  inch 
apart ;  it  will  take  twenty-four  pieces  to  make  a  dish.  When 
half  baked,  cover  each  piece  thickly  over  with  sifted  sugar,  then 
return  them  to  the  oven  until  getting  a  little  colored ;  take 
them  out  and  hold  a  red  hot  shovel  at  a  distance  over  them 
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until  they  are  a  beautiful  gloss,  then  take  them  off  upon  paper 
on  a  dish ;  spread  one  piece  with  some  sort  of  jam,  then  place 
the  other  cup  on  it  until  all  is  done,  and  dish  them  on  a  napkin 
round. 

SWEET  OR  BISCUIT  CRUST. 

Put  half  a  pound  of  flour  on  your  board ;  put  into  it 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs ;  mix  this  all  up  so  that  you  cannot 
see  the  egg  and  then  add  a  good  desertspoon  full  of  fine  sifted 
sugar;  work  it  well  in  the  flour;  then  work  in  about  two 
ounces  of  butter  and  mix  water  or  milk  sufficient  to  make  a 
stiff  paste.  Beat  it  with  your  rolling-pin  well,  and  work  it 
well  with  your  hands  until  quite  smooth,  roll  half  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  for  your  tarts,  either  for  slip  tarts  or 
covered,  and  glaze  the  covered  tarts  either  before  going  into 
the  oven  or  after  ;  if  first,  beat  up  a  little  white  of  egg,  and 
spread  it  on  the  top  of  your  tart,  then  cover  it  with  sugar 
then  gently  sprinkle  the  sugar  M'ith  water  until  all  is  damped, 
then  sugar  it  again,  and  bake  it  in  a  slow  fire ;  notch  the  edge 
of  your  tart  very  fine. 

BEEF    STEAK    PIE. 

Take  some  good  steaks,  beat  them  with  a  rolling-pin,  and 
season  them  with  pepper  and  salt ;  fill  a  dish  with  them,  adding 
as  much  water  as  will  half  fill  it,  then  cover  it  with  a  good 
crust,  and  bake  it  well. 

COLD  VEAL  OR  CHICKEN'  PIE. 

Lay  a  crust  into  a  shallow  tart-dish,  and  fill  it  with  the  fol- 
lowing mixture :  Shred  cold  veal  or  fowl,  and  half  the  quan- 
tity of  ham,  mostly  lean  ;  put  to  it  a  little  cream  ;  season  with 
white  and  cayenne  pepper,  salt,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  a  small 
piece  of  onion,  chopped  as  fine  as  possible ;  cover  with  crust, 
and  turn  it  out  of  the  dish  when  baked,  or  bake  the  crust  with 
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a  piece  of  bread,  to  keep  it  hollow,  and  warm  the  mince  with 
a  little  cream,  and  pour  in. 

FISH    PIE. 

This  pie  may  be  made  of  any  fish — salmon,  pike,  eel,  or  any 
other.  Scale  your  fish,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  ;  line  your  pie 
dish  with  a  good  crust ;  put  in  the  fish,  with  a  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  a  little  ^lt,  some  bruised  spices,  and  a  layer  of  butter 
on  the  top ;  put  on  the  crust,  and  bake  for  an  hour  and  a  half; 
when  done,  remove  the  fat,  and  put  in  a  vegetable  ragout,  made 
thus :  stir  a  little  butter  and  flour  over  the  fire  until  a  pale 
brown  ;  moisten  with  half  a  pint  of  sherry,  some  thin  soup  ; 
add  a  few  mushrooms,  a  little  salt,  and  a  bunch  of  herbs ;  let 
it  boil  half  an  hour ;  add  the  soft  roes  of  carp,  parboiled  ;  stew 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  put  the  ragout  into  the  pies. 
Any  vegetable  ragout  may  be  used. 

GIBLET    PIE. 

For  goose  giblets,  you  must  boil  them  a  short  time ;  when 
cold,  chop  them  in  small  pieces,  and  cut  the  gizzard,  heart,  and 
liver  in  slices ;  stew  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  some 
good  stock ;  when  cold,  line  your  dish  with  veal  cutlets,  or 
rump  steaks  ;  use  hard  boiled  eggs  to  this  pie ;  then  season ; 
if  to  go  into  an  imitation  raised  pie,  thicken  the  giblets — if  in 
a  dish,  garnish. 

PIE  RAISED,  TO  BE  SERVED  HOT. 

Make  a  stiff  paste,  as  for  raised  pies,  which  mix  with  warm 
water ;  when  well  mixed  together,  roll  it  out  thin ;  cut  a  piece 
out  for  the  bottom,  and  two  for  the  sides,  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  dish  ;  egg  the  edges  you  intend  to  join,  and  press 
them  well  together,  so  that  the  joining  may  not  be  seen ;  shape 
it ;  garnish  it  with  leaves  or  festoons,  according  to  your  taste ; 
fill  it  nearly  to  the  top  with  bran ;  egg  it,  and  let  it  be  baked 
G* 
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in  a  moderate  oven  ;  when  done  of  a  light  color,  turn  out  the 
bran,  and  set  it  ready  for  what  you  intend  to  put  in,  which  may 
be  cutlets  of  mutton,  stewed  with  vegetables,  partridge,  brown 
sauce,  chickens,  cut  up,  stewed  carp,  or  eels. 


PORK  PIES,  TO  EAT  COLD. 

Raise  common  boiled  crust  into  either  a  round  or  oval  form, 
as  you  choose ;  have  ready  the  trimmings  and  small  bits  of 
pork,  cut  off  when  a  hog  is  killed  ;  and  if  these  are  not  enough, 
take  the  meat  oft*  the  sweet  bone ;  beat  it  well  with  a  rolling- 
pin  ;  season  with  cayenne  and  white  pepper,  and  salt,  and  keep 
the  fat  and  lean  separate ;  put  it  in  layers,  quite  close  up  to 
the  top ;  lay  on  the  lid ;  cut  the  edge  smooth ;  round  and 
and  pinchit ;  bake  it  in  a  slow  oven,  as  the  meat  is  very  solid. 

The  pork  may  be  put  into  a  common  dish,  with  a  very  plain 
crust,  and  be  quite  as  good  ;  observe  to  put  no  bone  or  water 
into  pork  pie ;  the  outside  of  the  pieces  will  be  hard,  unless 
they  are  cut  small  and  pressed  close. 


VEAL  OR  CHICKEN  AND  PARSLEY  PIE. 

Cut  some  slices  from  the  leg  or  neck  of  veal ;  if  the  leg, 

from  about  the  knuckle.  Sea- 
son them  with  salt ;  scald  some 
picked  parsley,  and  squeeze  it 
dry ;  chop  it  a  little,  and  lay  it 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  ;  then 
put  the  meat,  &c,  in  layers ;  fill 
the  dish  with  new  milk,  but  not 
so  high  as  to  touch  the  crust ;  cover  it,  and  when  baked,  pour 
out  a  little  of  the  milk,  and  put  in  half  a  pint  of  good  scalded 
cream.  Chicken  may  be  cut  up,  skinned,  and  made  the  same 
way. 
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FAMILY    PIE    CRUST. 

Work  into  a  pound  of  sifted  flour  half  a  pound  of  sweet 
lard,  or  beef  dripping,  with  a  dessertspoon  full  of  salt ;  when 
thoroughly  mixed,  put  to  it  enough  cold  water  to  bind  it  to- 
gether ;  flour  the  paste-slab,  or  table,  and  rolling-pin ;  take  a 
part  of  the  paste,  and  roll  it  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thickness. 

For  the  upper  or  outside  crust  of  a  pie,  roll  the  paste  out 
thin  ;  spread  a  bit  of  butter,  half  the  size  of  an  egg:  over  it ; 
fold  it  up,  roll  it  out  again,  and  cover  the  pie. 

Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  under-crust  should  be  made 
to  apple  or  other  fruit  pie.  It  is  always  heavy,  and  not  fit  to 
eat.  Place  a  narrow  rim  of  paste  around  the  edge  of  the 
plate,  and  fill  with  the  fruit,  either  raw  or  stewed,  and  cover 
it.  The  juices  will  be  retained  much  better,  and  it  will  save 
flour  and  butter,  which  is  no  trifling  consideration  in  these  days; 
and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  it  saves  dyspepsia,  which  costs 
more.     After  cutting,  they  are  taken  out  with  a  spoon. 

MINCE  PIE. 

The  best  kind  of  meat  for  minco  pies  is  neat's  tongue  and 
feet.  Boil  the  meat  till  perfectly  tender;  then  take  it  up; 
clear  it  from  the  bones  and  gristle ;  chop  it  fine  enough  to 
strain  through  a  sieve ;  mix  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  tart 
apples,  chopped  very  fine.  If  the  meat  is  not  fat,  put  in  a  lit- 
tle suet  or  melted  butter.  Moisten  the  whole  with  cider  ; 
sweeten  it  to  the  taste  with  su2;ar  and  verv  little  molasses ; 
add  mace,  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  salt  to  the  taste.  If  you  wish 
to  make  your  pies  rich,  put  in  wine  or  brandy  to  the  taste,  and 
raisins,  citron,  and  Zante  currants.  The  grated  rind  and  juice 
of  lemons  improve  the  pie.  Make  the  pies  on  shallow  plates, 
with  apertures  in  the  upper  crust,  and  bake  them  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  oven. 

Meat  prepared  for  pies  in  the  following  manner  will  keep 
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good  several  months,  if  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place ;  To  a  pound 
of  finely  chopped  meat,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  suet,  put  half 
an  ounce  of  mace,  one  ounce  of  cinnamon,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  cloves,  two  teaspoons  full  of  salt.  Add,  if  you  like,  the  fol- 
lowing fruits :  half  a  pound  of  seeded  raisins,  half  a  pound  of 
Zante  currants,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  citron.  Put  in  half  a 
pint  of  French  brandy  or  wine,  three  tablespoons  full  of  mo- 
lasses, and  sugar  sufficient  to  make  it  quite  sweet.  Put  the 
whole  in  a  stone  pot,  and  cover  it  with  a  paper  wet  in  brandy. 
When  you  wish  to  use  any  of  it  for  pies,  put  to  what  meat 
you  use  an  equal  weight  of  apples,  pared  and  chopped  fine.  If 
not  seasoned  high  enough,  add  more  spice  and  sugar.  If  the 
apples  are  not  tart,  put  in  lemon  juice  or  sour  cider. 

MINCE  PIES  WITHOUT  MEAT. 

Take  of  currants,  apples,  chopped  fine,  moist  sugar,  and  suet, 
well  chopped,  a  pound  of  each,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  raisins, 
stoned  and  chopped  small,  the  juice  of  four  Seville  oranges,  the 
juice  of  two  lemons,  the  rind  of  one  shred  fine,  nutmeg,  and 
mace,  to  suit  the  palate,  and  a  glass  of  brandy.  Mix  all  to- 
gether ;  put  it  in  a  pan,  and  keep  it  closely  tied  up. 

MINCE    PIES. 

One  pound  of  lean  beef,  boiled  tender  and  chopped  fine ; 
one  pound  of  beef  suet ;  a  half  pound  of  apples,  chopped  ;  two 
pounds  of  currants  ;  one  pound  of  raisins,  seeded  and  chopped  ; 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  citron.  Add  sugar,  salt,  nutmeg,  mace, 
cloves,  wine,  and  brandy  to  your  taste. 

LEMON  MINCE  PIES. 

Take  a  large  lemon ;  squeeze  the  juice  from  it,  and  boil  the 
outside  till  it  becomes  soft  enough  to  beat  to  a  mash ;  put  to 
it  three  large  apples,  four  ounces  of  suet,  the  same  of  sugar, 
and  half  a  pound  of  currants;  add  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  and 
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some  candied  fruit,  the  same  as  for  other  pies.     Make  a  short 
crust,  and  fill  the  patty-pans  in  the  usual  way. 

LEMON  PIES. 

Pare  two  lemons ;  take  out  the  seeds ;  chop  the  rind  and 
pulps  ;  add  one  egg,  a  small  piece  of  butter,  a  small  teacup  of 
flour,  three  cups  of  sugar,  two  of  water.  Bake  in  a  paste. 
This  quantity  will  make  two  pies. 

APPLE    MINCE    PIES. 

One  pound  of  well  washed  and  dried  Zante  currants,  one 
pound  of  peeled  and  chopped  apples,  one  pound  of  suet,  chopped 
fine,  one  pound  of  moist  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rai- 
sins, stoned  and  cut  in  two,  the  juice  of  four  oranges  and  two 
lemons,  with  the  chopped  peel  of  one  ;  add  of  ground  mace 
and  allspice  each  a  teaspoon  full,  and  a  wine-glass  of  brandv  ; 
mix  them  well  together,  and  keep  it  closely  covered  in  a  dry, 
cool  place.     Bake  with  two  crusts,  the  same  as  mince  pies. 

PUMPKIN  PIE. 

Stew  the  pumpkin  in  a  covered  vessel  until  soft  enough  to 
mash ;  then  set  a  cullender  or  sieve  into  a  basin,  and  press  it 
through  into  the  basin ;  when  rubbed  through,  add  to  it  milk 
enough  to  make  a  thin  batter ;  to  every  quart  of  this  batter 
put  four  well  beaten  eggs,  a  small  teacup  of  sugar,  and  a  salt- 
spoon  full  of  salt ;  for  each  quart,  grate  in  a  nutmeg,  and  a 
teaspoon  full  of  extract  of  lemon,  and  some  ground  ginger,  if 
liked.     Many  prefer  it  without  ginger. 

Line  flat  bottomed  pie  dishes  with  pie  paste,  and  nearly  fill 
them  with  the  pumpkin  mixture  ;  lay  a  strip  of  paste  around 
the  edge ;  trim  off  the  outside  neatly,  and  bake  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  in  a  quick  oven ;  the  top  of  the  pie  should  be  deli- 
cately brown.     Ornament  to  taste. 
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PUMPKIN  PIE. 

To  one  pound  of  boiled  and  sifted  pumpkin  add  one  pint  of 
cream,  a  half  pound  of  sugar,  six  eggs,  and  spice  to  your  taste. 

SQUASH  PIES. 

Boil  and  sift  the  squash,  and  make  them  exactly  like  pump- 
kin pies. 

Carrot  and  sweet  potato  pies  are  made  in  the  same  way, 
with  crackers;  eggs  or  rice  should  always  be  used  with  them. 

APPLE  PIE. 

Pare,  quarter,  and  slice  the  apples.  If  not  ripe,  stew  them 
in  just  water  enough  to  prevent  burning.  When  soft,  sweeten 
and  season  to  the  taste.  "When  ripe,  they  are  better  not  to 
be  stewed  before  baking.  Fill  the  pie  plates ;  cover  with  a 
thick  crust,  and  bake  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
When  baked  sufficiently,  cut  the  upper  crust  through  the  cen- 
ter; remove  it  carefully  with  a  broad  knife;  put  a  piece  of 
butter,  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  into  a  pie ;  sweeten  it  to  your 
taste,  and  if  the  apples  are  not  tart  enough,  squeeze  in  the 
juice  of  part  of  a  lemon ;  flavor  the  pie  with  either  nutmeg, 
rosewater,  or  grated  lemon  peel.  Apples  cut  into  quarters, 
without  paring,  and  stewed  soft  in  new  cider  and  molasses, 
make  good  plain  pies.  The  apples  should  be  strained  after 
stewing,  and  seasoned  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg.  If  made 
quite  sweet,  it  will  keep  good  several  months. 

DRIED  APPLE  PIE. 

Stew  the  apples  soft ;  turn  them  into  a  pan  and  mash  them 
fine ;  add  half  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  cut  fine,  or  a  little  grated 
nutmeg,  a  sprinkle  of  salt,  molasses  or  sugar,  to  make  them 
quite  sweet.  Bake  them  in  a  rich  paste,  a  little  over  half  an 
hour.     This  will  be  quite  as  good  as  fresh  fruit. 
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CURRANT  AND  GOOSEBERRY  PIE. 

Currants  and  gooseberries  are  the  best  for  pies  when  of  full 
growth,  just  before  they  begin  to  turn ;  they  are  tolerably 
good  when  ripe.  Currants,  mixed  with  ripe  raspberries  or 
mulberries,  make  very  nice  pies.  Green  currants  and  goose- 
berries for  pies  are  not  sweet  enough,  without  the  sugar  is 
scalded  in  before  they  are  baked,  as  the  juice  of  the  currants  is 
apt  to  run  out  while  they  are  baking,  and  leave  the  fruit  dry. 
Stew  them  on  a  moderate  fire,  with  a  teacup  of  water  to  a 
couple  of  quarts  of  currants ;  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  break, 
add  the  sugar,  and  let  it  scald  in  a  few  minutes.  When  baked 
without  stewing,  put  to  each  layer  of  fruit  a  thick  layer  of 
sugar.  There  should  be  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  to  a  pint  of  currants,  to  make  them  sufficiently  sweet. 
Green  currant  pies  are  good,  sweetened  with  molasses  and 
sugar,  mixed. 

CRANBERRY  PIE  OR  TARTS. 

Pick  a  quart  of  cranberries,  free  from  imperfections  ;  put  a 
pint  of  water  to  them,  and  put  them  in  a  stewpan,  over  a  mod- 
erate fire ;  put  a  pound  of  clean  brown  sugar  to  them,  and 
stew  them  gently  until  they  are  all  soft ;  mash  them  with  a 
silver  spoon,  and  turn  them  into  a  dish,  to  become  cold ;  then 
make  them  into  pies  or  tarts,  and  bake.  Many  persons  put 
flour  in  cranberry  pies ;  it  is  a  great  mistake,  as  it  completely 
spoils  the  color  of  the  fruit. 

RHUBARB  PIE. 

Cut  the  large  stalks  off  where  the  leaves  commence  ;  strip 
off  the  outside  skin ;  then  cut  the  stalk  in  pieces  half  an  inch 
long ;  line  a  pie  dish  with  paste,  rolled  rather  thicker  than  a 
dollar  piece ;  put  in  a  layer  of  the  rhubarb,  nearly  an  inch 
deep ;  to  a  quart  bowl  of  cut  rhubarb,  put  a  large  teacup  of 
sugar ;  strew  it  over,  with  a  saltspoon  full  of  salt,  and  half  a 
nutmeg,  grated  ;  cover  with  a  rich  pie  crust ;  cut  a  slit  in  thy 
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center ;  trim  off  the  edge  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven,  until  the  pie  loosens  from  the  dish. 

APRICOT  PIE. 

Take  eighteen  fine  apricots ;  cut  them  in  halves,  and  take 
out  the  stones ;  place  them  in  a  dish  lined  with  puff  paste ; 
add  four  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  and  four  ounces  of  butter, 
lukewarm  ;  then  put  on  the  upper  crust ;  glaze  with  the  white 
of  egg,  and  sprinkle  sifted  sugar  all  over,  and  bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven. 

RED  SUGAR-BEET  PIE. 

Pies  made  of  the  red  sugar-beet  are  said  to  be  delicious, 
somewhat  resembling  rhubarb  pie  in  flavor,  though  more  rich 
and  substantial.  It  is  seasoned  with  vinegar,  sugar,  and  spices, 
to  suit  the  palate.  The  root  may  be  used  without  boiling,  be- 
ing chopped  fine.  Prepare  the  crust,  and  bake  as  you  would 
a  green  apple  pie. 

COCOANUT  PIE. 

Grate  the  white  part,  and  mix  with  milk.  Let  it  boil  slowly 
eight  or  ten  minutes.  To  a  pint  and  a  half  of  cocoanut  add  a 
quart  of  milk,  four  eggs,  half  a  cup  of  sweet  cream,  two  spoons 
full  of  melted  butter,  a  cracker,  rolled  fine,  and  half  a  nutmeg. 
The  cocoanut  should  cool  before  the  eggs  and  sugar  are 
stewed  in.     Bake  in  a  deep  plate,  in  a  quick  oven. 

IIUCKLE  OR  WHORTLEBERRY  PIE. 

Clean  a  quart  of  berries  in  water ;  line  a  buttered  pie  dish 
with  a  pie  paste;  put  in  the  berries  half  an  inch  deep;  and  to 
a  quart  of  berries  put  a  teacup  of  brown  sugar,  and  half  a  tea- 
cup of  water ;  dredge  a  teaspoon  full  of  flour  over ;  strew  a 
saltspoon  full  of  salt,  and  half  a  nutmeg,  grated  over ;  cover 
the  pie;  cut  a  slit  in  the  center,  or  make  several  small  in- 
cisions on  either  side  of  it;  trim  it  off  neatly  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  bake  it  in  a  quick  oven  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
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TOMATO  PIE. 

Take  green  tomatoes ;  turn  boiling  water  on  them,  and  let 
them  remain  in  it  a  few  minutes ;  then  strip  off  the  skin ;  cut 
the  tomatoes  in  slices,  and  put  them  in  deep  pie  plates ;  sprinkle 
sugar  over  each  layer,  and  a  little  ginger ;  grated  lemon  peel, 
and  the  juice  of  a  lemon  improve  the  pie.  Cover  the  pies  with 
a  thick  crust,  and  bake  them  slowly  for  about  an  hour. 

BLACKBERRY  PIE. 

Pick  the  berries  clean ;  rinse  them  in  cold  water,  and  finish 
as  directed  for  huckleberries. 

CREAM  PIES. 

Beat  four  or  five  eggs  light ;  then  stir  them  into  a  quart  of 
sweet  scalding  cream ;  add  salt,  a  teaspoon  full  of  the  extract 
of  lemon  or  peach  water,  and  half  a  nutmeg,  grated,  if  liked ; 
sweeten  to  taste ;  line  the  dishes  with  pie  paste,  rolled  quite 
thin ;  set  them  in  a  quick  oven  for  ten  minutes ;  then  put  in 
the  cream  nearly  to  fill  them,  and  bake  for  half  an  hour. 

These  pies,  and  also  pumpkin  and  custard  pies,  may  be  very 
prettily  ornamented,  when  half  baked,  with  flowers,  stars,  or 
letters,  cut  from  thin  rolled  paste  ;  if  letters  or  love-knots  are 
used,  form  them  of  narrow  strips  of  paste ;  the  cream  or  cus- 
tard must  be  firm  before  these  are  put  on,  otherwise  they 
will  sink. 

SWEET  MARLBOROUGH  PIE. 

Procure  sweet,  mellow  apples  ;  pare  and  grate  them.  To 
a  pint  of  the  grated  pulp  put  a  pint  of  milk,  a  couple  of  eggs, 
two  tablespoons  full  of  melted  butter,  the  grated  peel  of  a 
lemon,  and  half  a  wine-glass  of  brandy.  Sweeten  it  to  the 
taste  with  nice  brown  sugar.  The  eggs  should  be  beaten  to  a 
froth,  then  the  sugar  stirred  into  them,  and  mixed  with  the  rest 
of  the  ingredients.     A  little  stewed  pumpkin,  mixed  with  the 

11 
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apples,  improves  the  pie.     Bake  the  pie  in  deep  plates,  with- 
out an  upper  crust. 

PLAIN  CUSTARD  PIE. 

Boil  a  quart  of  milk  with  half  a  dozen  peach  leaves,  or  the 
rind  of  a  lemon.  When  they  have  flavored  the  milk,  strain  it, 
and  set  it  where  it  will  boil.  Mix  a  tablespoon  full  of  flour, 
smoothly,  with  a  couple  of  tablespoons  full  of  milk,  and  stir  it 
into  the  boiling  milk.  Let  it  boil  a  minute,  stirring  it  con- 
stantly; take  it  from  the  fire,  and  when  cool,  put  in  three 
beaten  eggs ;  sweeten  it  to  the  taste ;  turn  it  into  deep  pie 
plates,  and  bake  the  pies  directly,  in  a  quick  oven. 

CHERRY  PIE. 

Stone  your  cherries,  that  you  may  be  sure  they  are  free 
from  worms.  Lay  your  paste  in  a  deep  dish,  and  add  a  good 
quantity  of  fruit ;  fill  the  dish  with  molasses,  with  a  hand  full 
of  flour  sprinkled  over,  then  a  nice  paste,  and  bake  more  than 
half  an  hour.  If  sugar  is  used,  you  will  need  water  and  flour. 
This  makes  the  gravy  very  rich,  and  the  pie  delightful. 

LEMON  PIE. 

Boil  six  fresh  lemons  in  water  until  a  straw  will  penetrate 
the  skin  ;  then  take  them  out ;  chop  them  fine,  and  take  out 
the  seeds  ;  to  a  pound  of  light  brown  sugar  put  a  teacup  of 
water;  let  it  boil,  skimming  it  clear  until  it  is  a  nice  syrup; 
then  put  in  the  lemon,  and  set  it  to  cool ;  cover  a  shallow 
plate  with  pie  paste ;  put  in  the  lemon,  spread  out  to  nearly 
the  edge ;  cover  with  a  paste ;  cut  a  slit  in  the  center,  and 
bake. 

LEMOX     PUDDING 

Take  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  a  half  pound  of  sugar,  six  ounces 
of  butter,  four  tablespoons  full  of  wine,  four  of  cream,  two  of 
rosewater,  two  crackers,  pounded  very  fine,  the  peel  of  three 
lemons  grated,  and  the  juice  of  two.     Bake  in  a  crust. 
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LEMON  TART. 

Make  as  directed  for  pie,  and  instead  of  a  top  crust,  roll  out 
the  paste,  cut  it  in  strips,  and  lay  it  across,  and  bake. 

PEACH    PIE. 

Peaches  for  pie  may  be  ripe,  but  not  soft ;  pare  them  ;  cut 
them  up,  and  finish  as  directed  for  apple  pies.  Unripe  peaches 
may  be  pared  and  stewed  as  directed  for  apple  tart,  and  baked 
in  a  pie  or  tart. 

CORN  STARCH  PIE. 

To  one  quart  of  milk  put  two  tablespoons  full  of  corn  starch, 
and  two  eggs.  Sweeten,  salt,  and  season  to  the  taste.  Line 
a  pie  plate  with  crust,  and  bake  as  custard. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  PUDDINGS. 

Puddings  should  be  boiled  in  tin  forms,  rubbed  over  on  the 
inside  with  butter ;  or  in  muslin  bags,  which  should  be  dipped 
into  boiling  water,  and  then  be  rubbed  over  on  the  inside  with 
flour.  A  small  pail  will  answer,  with  a  cloth  tied  over  it.  If 
boiled  in  a  tin  form,  do  not  let  the  water  reach  the  top  of  it. 
If  in  a  bag,  it  must  be  turned  frequently. 

BARED  APPLE  PUDDING. 

Twelve  large  apples,  stewed  very  dry,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter,  stirred  in  when  the  apples  are  nearly  cold,  sugar 
to  your  taste,  one  wine-glass  of  wine  and  rosewater,  a  little 
cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  seven  eggs,  two  hands  full  of  bread, 
crumbed  very  fine.  Bake  twenty  minutes.  Serve  with  sauce, 
or  sugar  and  cream. 

BOILED  APPLE  PUDDING. 

Make  a  batter  with  two  well  beaten  eggs  and  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  milk,  with  a  pint  of  wheat  flour  ;  beat  until  smooth  and 
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light;  pare,  quarter,  and  core  five  or  six  large,  tender,  tart  ap. 
pies,  and  stir  them  into  the  batter,  with  a  teaspoon  full  of  salt ; 
tie  it  in  a  pudding-bag,  and  boil  for  two  hours.  Turn  it  out 
on  a  dish,  and  serve  with  sugar,  butter,  and  nutmeg  sauce. 

Huckleberries,  cranberries,  or  other  fruit  may  be  thus  used, 
instead  of  apples. 

PLAIN  BOILED  INDIAN  PUDDING. 

Pour  three  pints  of  boiling  milk  to  a  large  quart  of  Indian 
meal ;  stir  it  well ;  add  a  teacup,  of  molasses,  a  little  salt,  and 
two  tablespoons  full  of  flour.     Boil  four  hours. 

CORN  MEAL  PUDDING. 

Let  two  quarts  of  water  come  to  a  boil ;  then  add  a  table- 
spoon full  of  salt ;  take  off  the  light  scum  from  the  top  ;  have 
sweet,  fresh  yellow  or  white  corn  meal ;  stir  it  in  gradually 
and  thoroughly  until  it  is  as  thick  as  you  can  stir  easily,  or 
until  the  stick  will  stand  in  it;  stir  it  a  while  longer;  let  the 
fire  be  gentle ;  when  it  is  done  enough,  it  will  bubble  or  puff 
up ;  turn  it  into  a  deep  basin  ;  this  is  eaten  cold  or  hot,  with 
milk  or  with  butter,  and  syrup  or  sugar,  or  with  meat  and 
gravy,  the  same  as  potatoes  or  rice.  When  cold,  it  may  be 
cut  into  slices  and  fried. 

eve's  pudding. 
Six  eggs,  six  large  apples,  pared  and  chopped,  six  ounces  of 
bread,  crumbed  line,  six  ounces  of  currants,  six  ounces  of  sugar. 
Three  hours  will  boil  it. 

PLUM  PUDDING. 

Half  a  pound  of  raisins,  half  a  pound  of  currants,  half  a 
pound  of  bread,  grated,  half  a  pound  of  apples,  chopped,  four 

ga,  half  a  nutmeg,  a  wine-glass  of  brandy,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  suet.     Boil  three  hours. 
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ENGLISH  PLUM  PUDDING. 

One  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of  suet,  one  and  a  half  pounds 
of  currants,  one  pound  of  sugar,  ten  eggs,  two  spoons  full  of 
milk,  two  nutmegs,  one  gill  of  brandy  and  wine,  mixed,  citron. 
Boil  six  hours.  This  quantity  will  make  two  puddings  in 
quart  bowls. 

COCOANUT  PUDDING. 

The  cocoanut  must  be  grated  the  flat  way  ;  equal  weight  of 
loaf  sugar,  yolks  of  six  eggs  to  one  nut ;  six  spoons  full  of 
rosewater,  sugar  melted  in  the  rosewater,  and  cocoanut  put  in 
and  simmered  over  fine  coals  till  the  syrup  is  nearly  dried 
up ;  stir  it  constantly,  or  it  will  burn.     Bake  in  a  paste. 

SUNDERLAND  PUDDING. 

Boil  three  pints  of  milk,  seven  spoons  full  of  flour  stirred 
into  the  milk,  then  seven  well  beaten  eggs ;  strain  it.  Boil  it 
an  hour,  and  serve  with  cold  sauce. 

CUSTARD  PUDDING BAKED. 

One  pint  of  milk,  eight  eggs,  two  spoons  full  of  flour,  two  of 
rosewater,  half  a  nutmeg,  a  little  salt,  and  sugar  to  the  taste. 
Bake  half  an  hour. 

APRICOT  PUDDING. 

Whip  up  a  pint  of  milk,  or  cream,  six  eggs,  four  tablespoons 
full  of  fine  flour,  a  little  salt,  and  a  small  portion  of  ciunamon. 
Rub  the  apricots  through  a  sieve,  and  add  enough  of  the  pulp 
to  make  the  whole  rather  thicker  than  batter ;  sweeten ;  pour 
it  into  a  buttered  basin,  and  boil  an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  serve 
with  melted  butter. 

BATTER  PUDDING. 

Put  into  a  stewpan  six  spoons  full  of  flour,  a  teaspoon  full 
salt,  and  half  a  nutmeg,  grated ;  mix  them  with  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  new  milk,  and  stir  in  six  eggs,  beaten  ;  pour  the  batter 
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into  a  well  buttered  basin  or  mould  ;  tie  it  tight  with  a  cloth, 
and  boil  it  two  hours  and  a  half.  .  Or  it  may  be  baked  ;  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  will  be  sufficient.  Stoned  raisins  or  cur- 
rants may  be  added. 

BATTER   PUDDING BOILED. 

Six  eggs,  six  large  spoons  full  of  flour ;  beat  your  eggs,  and 
stir  your  flour  gradually  into  them ;  then  stir  in  a  quart  of 
milk,  and  a  little  salt.  Boil  one  hour.  If  boiled  in  a  bag; 
flour  it  well ;  if  in  a  mould,  be  sure  and  have  it  full. 

BATTER  PUDDING,  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  SUGAR. 

Beat  up  six  eggs ;  put  about  a  pint  of  milk  in  a  basin  ;  stir 
in  by  degrees  about  half  a  pound  of  flour ;  add  a  little  salt; 
mix  in  your  eggs  with  a  gill  of  cream  ;  strain  it  all  through  a 
very  fine  sieve ;  butter  your  mould ;  tie  a  cloth  over  the 
mould.  Send  up  a  sweet  sauce,  or  melted  butter,  or  hot  cur- 
rant jelly ;  if  suet,  add  to  your  eggs  some  sifted  sugar. 

BARLEY  PUDDING. 

To  a  pound  of  pearl  barley,  well  washed,  add  three  quarts 
of  new  milk,  half  a  pound  of  double  refined  sugar,  and  a  nut- 
meg, grated ;  then  bake  it  in  a  deep  pan.  Remove  it  from 
the  oven ;  beat  up  six  eggs ;  mix  well  together ;  pour  it  into 
a  buttered  dish,  and  bake  it  again  for  an  hour. 

BREAD    PUDDING. 

Soak  two  or  three  French  rolls,  cut  into  slices,  in  a  pint  of 
cream,  or  good  milk  ;  add  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  beaten,  some 
sugar,  orange  flower  water,  three  pounded  macaroons,  and  a 
glass  of  white  wine;  tie  it  up  in  a  basin,  or  buttered  cloth  ; 
put  the  pudding  in  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  for  half  an 
hour.     Serve  with  wine  sauce. 
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PLAIN  BAKED  BREAD  PUDDING. 

Pound  rusked  bread  fine ;  to  five  heaping  tablespoons  full 
of  it  put  a  quart  of  milk,  three  beaten  eggs,  three  tablespoons 
full  of  rolled  sugar,  a  teaspoon  full  of  salt,  half  a  nutmeg,  and 
three  tablespoons  full  of  melted  butter.  Bake  it  about  an 
hour.     It  does  not  need  any  sauce. 

ECONOMICAL  PUDDING. 

Keep  your  pieces  of  bread,  and  dry  them  nicely ;  when 
enough  are  collected,  soak  them  in  milk  over  night ;  in  the 
morning  drain  out  all  the  milk  you  can  through  a  cullender ; 
add  to  the  bread  some  sugar,  and  a  little  salt,  with  some  scalded 
raisins ;  tie  it  in  a  bag,  and  boil  five  or  six  hours.  Serve  with 
sweet  sauce. 

CARROT  PUDDING. 

Take  a  large  carrot ;  boil  it  soft";  bruise  it  in  a  marble  mor- 
tar, and  mix  with  it  a  spoon  full  of  biscuit  powder,  four  yolks 
and  two  whites  of  eggs,  a  pint  of  cream,  a  large  spoon  full  of 
rose  or  orange  flower  water,  a  quarter  of  a  nutmeg,  two  ounces 
of  sugar ;  bake  it  in  a  shallow  dish ;  turn  it  out,  and  serve 
with  sugar  over. 

CUSTARD  PUDDING BOILED. 

Take  a  pint  of  cream,  six  eggs,  well  beaten,  two  spoons  full 
of  flour,  half  a  nutmeg,  grated,  and  salt  and  sugar  to  taste ; 
mix  them  together ;  butter  a  cloth,  and  pour  in  the  batter ; 
tie  it  up ;  put  it  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  it  an 
hour  and  a  half.     Serve  with  melted  butter. 

APPLE  CHARLOTTE. 

Pare  and  slice  a  quantity  of  apples.  Take  the  crust  from  a 
loaf  of  bread ;  cut  the  rest  in  slices,  and  butter  them.  Butter 
a  pie  dish,  and  put  the  slices  all  round,  then  a  layer  of  ap- 
ples, sprinkled  with  lemon  peel,  chopped  very  fine,  and  brown 
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sugar;  a  layer  of  bread  and  butter,  alternately,  until  the  dish 
is  full.  Squeeze  over  the  whole  the  juice  of  two  lemons  ;  cover 
the  dish  with  the  crusts  of  bread  and  the  apple  parings,  to  pre- 
vent its  browning  too  much.  Bake  an  hour  and  a  quarter ; 
then  take  off  the  crust  and  peels,  and  turn  it  out  of  the  dish. 
Serve  with  sugar  and  cream,  or  butter. 

CHARLOTTE. 

Cut  a  sufficient  number  of  thin  slices  of  white  bread  to  cover 
the  bottom  and  line  the  sides  of  a  baking  dish,  first  rubbing  it 
thickly  with  butter ;  put  thin  slices  of  apples  into  the  dish,  in 
layers,  till  the  dish  is  full,  strewing  butter  and  sugar  between. 
In  the  meantime,  soak  as  many  thin  slices  of  bread  as  will  cover 
the  whole,  in  warm  milk,  over  which  place  a  plate  and  a  weight 
to  keep  the  bread  close  upon  the  apples ;  let  it  bake  slowly 
for  three  hours ;  for  a  middle  sized  dish,  you  should  use  half 
a  pound  of  butter  for  the  whole. 

CITRON    PUDDING. 

Take  a  pint  of  cream,  and  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  ;  beat  them 
together  ;  add  four  ounces  of  sugar,  the  same  of  citron,  shred 
fine,  two  spoons  full  of  flour,  and  a  little  nutmeg.  Place  this 
mixture  in  a  deep  dish ;  bake  it  in  a  quick  oven,  and  turn 
it  out. 

CURRANT    PUDDING. 

Take  a  pound  of  currants,  a  pound  of  suet,  five  eggs,  four 
spoons  full  of  flour,  half  a  nutmeg,  a  teaspoon  full  of  ginger,  a 
little  powTdered  sugar,  and  a  little  salt.  Boil  this  for  three 
hours. 

CHERRY  PUDDING. 

Line  a  well  buttered  basin  with  a  paste  made  of  butter,  or 
suet,  ehopped  small,  rubbed  into  flour;  put  in  picked  cherries; 
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cover  the  top  with  a  crust,  and  boil  it.     Fruit  puddings  may- 
be boiled  in  a  cloth,  without  a  basin. 

FLOUR    PUDDING. 

Into  a  pint  and  a  half  of  sifted  flour  stir  gradually,  so  that  it 
may  not  be  lumpy,  a  quart  of  milk.  Beat  seven  eggs  and  put 
in,  together  with  a  couple  of  tablespoons  full  of  melted  butter, 
and  a.  teaspoon  full  of  salt.  Grate  in  half  of  a  nutmeg ;  add, 
if  you  want  the  pudding  very  rich,  half  a  pound  of  raisins. 
They  should  not  be  put  into  a  baked  pudding  till  it  has  been 
cooking  long  enough  to  thicken,  so  that  the  raisins  will  not  sink 
to  the  bottom  of  it.  A  pudding  made  in  this  manner  is  good 
either  baked  or  boiled.  It  takes  two  hours  to  boil,  and  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  to  bake  it.  When  boiled,  the  bag  should  not 
be  more  than  two-thirds  full,  as  flour  puddings  swell  very 
much.  Boil  constantly.  If  the  water  boils  away  so  as  to 
leave  any  part  of  the  bag  uncovered,  more  boiling  water  should 
be  added.  When  the  pudding  has  boiled  eight  or  nine  min- 
utes, the  bag  should  be  turned  over,  otherwise  the  pudding 
will  be  heavy.  Flour  puddings  should  be  eaten  as  soon  as 
cooked,  as  they  fall  directly.     Serve  them  up  with  rich  sauce. 

DRIED  APPLE  PUDDING BOILED. 

Boil  dried  apples  nearly  done.  Save  a  teacup  of  the  juice 
of  the  apple,  for  a  sauce.  Chop  them,  and  mix  with  soaked 
bread,  and  boil  in  a  bag.  Make  a  sauce  of  melted  butter, 
sugar,  and  flour,  with  enough  of  the  apple  juice  to  give  it  the 
flavor  of  wine,  and  spice  with  nutmeg.     It  is  excellent. 

JFNNY  LIND  PUDDING. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one  egg,  one  spoon  full  of  butter,  one  cup 
of  sweet  milk,  one  pint  of  flour,  two  and  a  half  teaspoons  full 
of  baking  powder.  Bake  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Serve 
with  sauce. 

H 
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LEMON  PUDDING. 

Boil  four  lemons,  peeled  thin  till  they  are  soft,  rub  them 
through  a  hair  sieve,  and  preserve  the  fine  pulp ;  pour  some 
boiling  milk  or  cream,  in  which  a  stick  of  cinnamon  has  been 
boiled,  over  a  pound  of  Naples  buiscuits,  two  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  and  a  little  nutmeg.  When  cold,  add  to  them  the  pulp 
of  the  lemons  and  eight  eggs  well  beaten  ;  mix  all  together,  and 
sweeten.  Make  a  good  puff  paste,  edge  a  dish  with  it,  put  in 
the  mixture,  ornament  the  top  with  strings  of  paste,  and  bake  it 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

BAKED  MARROW  PUDDING. 

A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  marrow,  chopped  fine,  six  sponge 
biscuits  broken  up,  a  few  currants  or  raisins  stoned,  some  can- 
died orange,  lemon,  and  citron,  cut  into  small  dice,  a  little  nut- 
meg, grating  of  half  a  lemon  peel ;  butter  a  pie  or  tart  dish. 
Spread  your  cakes,  marrow,  alternately  with  the  peels,  five  eggs 
broken  in  a  basin,  leave  out  two  whites,  beat  them  up,  put  half 
a  pint  of  cream  to  it,  and  a  cup  of  milk,  sweeten  with  pounded 
sugar,  according  to  the  taste.     Put  a  paste  thin  to  your  dish. 

CHICKEN   PUDDING. 

Cut  one  into  eight  pieces,  and  half  a  pound  of  bacon,  cut  into 
slices;  season  with  one  teaspoon  full  of  salt,  half  of  pepper,  two 
of  chopped  parsley,  a  little  thyme,  and  one  captain's  biscuit, 
well  broken ;  fill  the  pudding  with  the  meat ;  add  half  pint  of 
milk;  boil  for  one  hour  and  a  half;  serve  with  melted  butter 
over,  and  chopped  parsley  on  the  top. 

MUTTON  PUDDING. 

Cut  some  large  slices  from  the  upper  part  of  an  underdone 
leg  of  mutton,  line  a  basin  with  a  good  suet  crust,  and  put  in 
the  meat ;  season  well  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  an  onion  finely 
Bhred.     Cover  up  with  the  paste,  and  boil  it  two  hours. 
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MUFFIN    PUDDING  WITH  DRIED  CHERRIES. 

Put  four  muffins  into  a  pan,  strain  over  them  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  milk  boiled  for  ten  minutes,  a  bit  of  lemon  peel,  and 
sugar  to  suit  the  taste.  When  cold,  mash  them  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  add  half  a  pound  of  dried  cherries,  a  gill  of  brandy,  a 
little  grated  nutmeg,  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  blanched 
and  pounded  very  fine,  and  six  eggs  well  beaten ;  mix  all  to- 
gether, and  boil  in  a  basin,  or  bake  it  in  a  dish  lined  with  paste. 

OATMEAL  PUDDING. 

Take  a  pint  of  the  best  fine  oatmeal,  pour  a  quart  of  boiling 
milk  over  it,  and  let  it  soak  all  night ;  the  next  day  put  it  in  a 
basin  just  large  enough  to  hold  it,  add  two  eggs  beaten,  and  a 
little  salt,  cover  it  tight  with  a  floured  cloth,  and  boil  it  an  hour 
«md  a  half.  It  may  be  eaten  hot,  with  cold  butter  and  salt;  or 
cold,  sliced  and  toasted. 

ORANGE  PUDDING. 

To  half  a  pound  of  lump  sugar  press  the  juice  of  three  Se- 
ville oranges ;  take  half  a  pound  of  butter  melted  thick  and  the 
yolks  of  ten  eggs  well  beaten ;  mix  all  thoroughly  together  with 
four  ounces  of  blanched  almonds  well  pounded  with  a  little 
orange-flower  water,  and  the  peel  of  one  of  the  oranges  grated. 
Place  a  thin  crust  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 

OLD  ENGLISH  CHRISTMAS  PLUM  PUDDING. 

To  make  what  is  termed  a  pound  pudding,  take  of  raisins 
well-stoned,  currants  thoroughly  washed,  one  pound  each ;  chop 
a  pound  of  suet  very  finely  and  mix  with  them,  add  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  flour,  or  bread  very  finely  crumbled,  three  ounces 
of  sugar,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  grated  lemon  peel,  a  blade  of 
mace,  half  a  small  nutmeg,  half  a  dozen  eggs  well  beaten  ;  work 
it  well  together,  put  it  into  a  cloth,  tie  it  firmly — allowing  room 
to  swell — and  boil,  not  less  than  five  hours.  It  should  not  be 
suffered  to  stop  boiling. 
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POTATO  PUDDING. 

Take  two  pounds  of  potatoes,  wash,  boil  and  mash  them ; 
when  cold  add  a  pint  of  new  milk,  three  eggs  well  beaten,  two 
ounces  of  moist  sugar,  and  a  little  nutmeg.     Bake  it. 

DERBYSHIRE    PUDDING. 

Mix  gradually  two  tablespoons  full  of  flour  with  a  pint  of 
milk,  boil  it  till  thick,  and  when  cold  add  three  ounces  of  but- 
ter beaten  to  a  cream,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fine  sugar,  the 
rind  of  a  lemon  grated,  the  yolks  of  five  and  whites  of  three 
eggs,  and  a  little  salt ;  mix  all  well  together,  put  it  in  a  dish 
lined  round  with  paste,  and  bake  it  in  a  quick  oven.  This  pud- 
ding is  very  nice  cold. 

PUDDINGS  IN  HASTE. 

To  grated  bread  add  suet  shred,  a  few  currants,  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs  and  the  whites  of  two,  some  grated  lemon  peel,  and 
ginger ;  mix  and  form  it  into  balls,  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  an  egg,  with  a  little  flour.  Put  them  into  boiling  water,  and 
boil  them  for  twenty  minutes. 

QUAKING  PUDDING. 

Take  a  quart  of  cream,  scald  it,  and  when  nearly  cold,  put 
to  it  four  eggs  well  beaten,  a  spoon  full  and  a  half  of  flour,  some 
nutmeg  and  sugar ;  tie  it  tight  in  a  buttered  cloth,  boil  it  an 
hour,  and  turn  it  out  carefully.  Serve  with  melted  butter,  a 
little  wine  and  sugar. 

QUINCE  PUDDING. 

Take  as  many  ripe  quinces  as  will  yield  a  pound  of  pulp ; 
to  this  add  half  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar,  a  little  cinnamon ; 
mix  them  well,  and  add  them  to  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  beaten 
in  a  pint  of  cream  ;  stir  all  together,  and  boil  it  in  a  floured  cloth,. 
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POTATO  PUDDING. 

One  pound  of  boiled  potatoes,  mashed  with  a  little  milk, 
and  strained,  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  six  eggs,  one  lemon  grated. 
Bake  an  hour. 

BOILED  ALMOND  PUDDING. 

Blanch  one  pound  of  almonds ;  beat  them  in  a  mortar  to  a 
smooth  paste,  with  three  teaspoons  full  of  rosewater.  Add 
one  gill  of  wine,  one  pint  of  cream,  one  gill  of  milk,  one  egg, 
one  spoon  mil  of  flour.     Boil  half  an  hour. 

BOILED  PLUM  PUDDING. 

Take  one  pound  of  good  suet ;  cut  it  in  small  pieces  and 
add  one  pound  of  currants,  and  one  of  stoned  raisins,  eight  eggs, 
one  nutmeg,  grated,  one  pound  of  flour,  and  one  pint  of  milk  ; 
to  the  eggs,  previously  well  beaten,  add  one-half  the  milk,  and 
mix  well  together ;  stir  in  the  flour,  spice,  fruit,  and  suet,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  milk.     Boil  from  four  to  five  hours. 

#  CREAM    PUDDING. 

Beat  six  eggs  to  a  froth ;  then  mix  with  them  three  table- 
spoons full  of  powdered  white  sugar,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon.  Mix  a  pint  of  milk  with  a  pint  of  flour,  and  a  tea- 
spoon full  of  salt ;  then  add  the  eggs  and  sugar.  Just  before 
it  is  baked,  stir  in  a  pint  of  thick  cream.  Bake  it  either  in 
buttered  cups,  or  a  pudding  dish. 

CUSTARD  PUDDING. 

Stir  a  quart  of  milk  very  gradually  into  half  a  pint  of  flour ; 
mix  it  free  from  lumps,  and  put  to  it  seven  eggs,  beaten  with 
three  tablespoons  full  of  sugar,  a  teaspoon  full  of  salt,  and  half 
of  a  grated  nutmeg.     Bake  it  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

BOILED  CUSTARD  PUDDING. 

Beat  up  six  eggs,  and  add  to  them  a  pint  of  very  good  milk 
or  cream  ;  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  taste.     Butter  the  basin  you 
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boil  it  in,  and  dip  the  cloth  you  tie  over  into  boiling  water,  and 
flour  it.     Twenty  minutes  will  boil  it.     Serve  with  sauce. 


DELICATE  RICE  PUDDING. 

Boil  half  a  pound  of  rice  in  three  pints  of  milk,  until  the  milk 
is  absorbed  by  the  rice ;  turn  it  out  of  the  saucepan,  and  when 
cold,  add  to  it  three  well  beaten  eggs,  with  a  little  nutmeg  and 
sugar.  Put  it  into  a  buttered  basin,  and  boil  an  hour.  This, 
made  in  smaller  proportions,  is  a  light  and  pleasant  pudding 
for  an  invalid.  A  bit  of  cinnamon  may  be  boiled  with  the 
milk  and  rice. 

ROLY  POLY. 

Make  a  paste  crust ;  roll  it  rather  thin ;  chop  apples,  and 
spread  them,  with  some  chopped  lemon  peel,  over  it;  then  be- 
gin at  one  side  and  roll  it  up ;  tie  it  in  a  pudding  cloth,  and 
boil  for  two  hours ;  unless  very  small,  serve  with  wine  sauce. 

In  the  place  of  apples,  any  other  fruit,  jelly,  or  preserves 
may  be  used.  • 

GERMAN  TOAST FOR  DESSERT. 

Cut  in  thick  slices  a  loaf  of  stale  bread  —  baker's  is  best ; 
lay  it  in  a  deep  dish.  Beat  four  eggs,  and  add  to  a  quart  of 
milk ;  pour  the  liquid  over  the  bread  ;  let  it  stand  until  it  is 
all  absorbed  ;  then  lay  the  slices  on  a  buttered  griddle,  and 
fry  them  to  a  delicate  brown.  Serve  hot,  with  rich  sauce. 
Bread  prepared  in  the  same  way  and  baked,  is  very  good. 

RICE  PUDDING  WITH  CURRANTS. 

Boil  for  half  an  hour  five  ounces  of  whole  rice,  in  a  cloth, 
with  room  to  swell ;  then  take  it  up ;  add  five  ounces  of  cur- 
rants, three  tablespoons  full  of  suet,  shred  fine,  and  two  eggs, 
well  beaten ;  tie  it  up  again,  and  boil  it  an  hour  and  a  half. 
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GROUND  RICE  PUDDING. 

In  a  pint  of  new  milk  boil  two  dessertspoons  full  of  ground 
rice,  adding  a  small  piece  of  lemon  peel  and  a  little  cinnamon. 
Keep  it  stirring  while  boiling,  and  let  it  boil  ten  minutes  ; 
then  let  it  cool ;  when  cold,  add  sugar  to  taste,  a  couple  of 
well  beaten  eggs,  and  some  nutmeg.  Line  your  dish  with  a 
puff  paste;  pour  in  your  rice,  and  bake  a  light  brown. 

RICE  PUDDING  WITH  FRUIT. 

Swell  some  rice  in  a  little  milk,  over  the  fire ;  then  mix  it 
with  either  currants  or  gooseberries,  scalded,  or  apples,  pared 
and  quartered,  raisins,  or  black  currants ;  add  an  egg  to  the 
rice,  to  bind  it.     Boil  it  well,  and  serve  with  sugar. 

SAGO  PUDDING. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  sago;  wash  it  in  several  waters  (warm,) 
then  boil  it  with  a  pint  of  milk  and  a  little  cinnamon,  stirring 
it  often  till  it  becomes  thick ;  pour  it  into  a  pan,  and  beat  it 
up  with  a  half  pound  of  fresh  butter  ;  add  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs,  and  the  whites  of  four,  beaten  separately,  a  little  flour, 
half  a  glass  of  white  wine,  and  sugar  to  liking ;  mix  all  well 
and  boil  it.     Serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

SAGO  PUDDING. 

Three  pints  of  milk  and  a  cup  of  sago,  boiled  together  till 
the  sago  is  tender,  with  a  stick  of  cinnamon ;  while  it  is  hot, 
stir  in  a  small  piece  of  butter,  four  eggs,  sugar  to  your  taste, 
and  a  little  rosewater  or  lemon.     Serve  with  powdered  sugar. 

SUET  PUDDING. 

Chop  half  a  pound  of  beef  suet  extremely  fine  ;  add  the 
same  quantity  of  flour,  two  eggs,  well  beaten,  a  small  quantity 
of  pounded  and  sifted  sugar,  and  a  little  salt ;  mix  well  to- 
gether with  milk  to  a  tolerable  consistency,  and  either  bake  or 
boil  it. 
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SWEETMEAT    PUDDING. 

Take  one  ounce  each  of  orange  and  lemon  peel,  and  citron ; 
slice  them  very  thin  ;  line  a  dish  with  puff  paste  ;  lay  the 
peel  at  the  bottom  ;  mix  the  yolks  of  seven  eggs  with  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  adding  five  ounces  of  sugar;  pour  it  over 
the  sweetmeats;  put  it  into  an  oven  well  heated,  and  bake 
thirty-five  minutes. 

TAPIOCA  PUDDING. 

Soak  four  tablespoons  full  of  tapioca  in  a  quart  of  milk  all 
night ;  then  add  a  spoon  full  of  brandy,  some  lemon  peel,  and 
a  little  spice ;  boil  them  gently;  add  four  eggs,  the  whites  well 
beaten,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  ;  bake  it. 

TREACLE  PUDDING. 

To  a  pound  of  stoned  raisins  add  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
of  shred  suet,  a  pound  of  flour,  a  pint  of  milk,  a  tablespoon 
full  of  treacle,  grated  ginger,  and  pounded  spice ;  stir  all  up 
well,  and  boil  it  four  hours  in  a  floured  cloth. 

VERMICELLI    PUDDING. 

Take  four  ounces  of  vermicelli ;  boil  it  soft  in  a  pint  of  new 
milk,  with  a  stick  or  two  of  cinnamon ;  add  half  a  pint  of 
thick  cream,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  the  same  quantity 
of  sugar,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  well  beaten ;  put  in  a  dish, 
and  bake  it. 

TAPIOCA  PUDDING. 

Wash  two  large  spoons  full  of  tapioca,  and  put  to  a  pint  of 
milk ;  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon,  a  small  piece  of  butter,  and 
sugar  to  your  taste.  Boil  it  an  hour ;  then  add  three  well 
beaten  eggs.  Put  it  in  a  dish,  and  bake  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.     Serve  with  sauce,  or  sugar  and  cream. 
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APPLE  TAPIOCA  PUDDING. 

Soak  a  coffee  cup  full  of  tapioca  in  a  quart  of  lukewarm 
water  four  hours.  Pare  and  slice  apples  sufficient  to  nearly 
fill  your  dish ;  put  sugar  and  spice  to  your  taste.  Pour  over 
the  tapioca,  and  bake  an  hour.     Serve  with  sugar  and  cream. 

MINUTE  PUDDING. 

Put  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk  on  the  fire.  Mix  five  large 
tablespoons  full  of  either  wheat  or  rye  flour,  smoothly,  with 
half  a  pint  of  milk,  a  teaspoon  full  of  salt,  and  half  of  a  grated 
nutmeg.  When  the  milk  boils,  stir  in  the  mixed  flour  and 
milk.  Let  the  whole  boil  for  one  minute,  stirring  it  constantly ; 
take  it  from  the  fire ;  let  it  get  lukewarm ;  then  add  three 
beaten  eggs.  Set  it  back  on  the  fire,  and  .stir  it  constantly  un- 
til it  thickens.  Take  it  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  it  boils.  Serve 
with  sauce. 

CORN  PUDDINGS. 

Grate  sweet  green  corn ;  to  three  teacups  of  it,  when 
grated,  put  two  quarts  of  milk,  eight  eggs,  a  teaspoon  full  of 
salt,  half  a  teacup  of  melted  butter,  and  a  grated  nutmeg. 
Bake  the  pudding  an  hour ;  serve  it  up  with  sauce. 

CRACKER  PUDDING. 

Mix  ten  ounces  of  finely  pounded  crackers  with  a  wine-glass 
of  wine,  a  little  salt,  and  half  a  nutmeg,  three  or  four  table- 
spoons full  of  sugar,  and  two  of  melted  butter.  Beat  eight 
eggs  to  a  froth  ;  mix  them  with  three  pints  of  milk,  and  turn 
them  on  the  rest  of  the  ingredients.  Let  it  remain  till  the 
crackers  soften ;  then  bake  it.  ^ 

APPLES  IN  BATTER. 

Pare  and  core  several  small  sized  apples ;  set  them  in  a 
deep  dish ;  make  a  rich  batter,  and  pour  it  over  them ;  bake 
in  a  quick  oven  for  one  hour ;  serve  with  wine  sauce. 
H*  12 
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CORN  STARCH  PUDDING. 

Corn  starch  makes  an  excellent  pudding.  Boil  the  milk  in 
a  pan,  over  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  For  each  quart  of  milk 
take  six  tablespoons  full  of  starch,  rubbed  smooth  in  a  little 
milk  and  three  well  beaten  eggs.  Pour  them  into  the  boiling 
milk,  adding  a  little  salt,  and  stir  constantly  for  three  minutes, 
and  then  turn  it  out  for  the  table,  or  mould  it  in  teacups,  to 
be  eaten  cold.  Sweetened  cream  with  nutmeg  is  the  best 
sauce. 

SUMMER  SNOWBALLS. 

Simmer  half  a  pound  of  rice  until  it  is  tender  ;  then  strain 
it.  Take  five  or  six  apples,  of  middling  size ;  pare  them,  and 
take  out  the  core  with  a  small  knife  or  apple  scoop,  but  do 
not  cut  them  into  sections.  Into  the  hollow  made  by  cutting 
out  the  core,  put  sugar  and  a  little  allspice.  Divide  the  rice 
into  a  portion  for  each  apple,  and  with  the  hand  lay  each  por- 
tion equally  over  an  apple,  and  tie  them  separately  in  a  small 
cloth,  and  boil  an  hour.  These  dumplings  or  snowballs  may 
be  served  with  sweet  sauce,  or  eaten  with  simple  sugar,  or 
molasses. 

SPONGE  PUDDING. 

These  puddings  must  be  made  with  the  greatest  exactitude. 
Cream  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  add  four  eggs,  the 
whites  and  yolks,  two  ounces  of  white,  pounded  sugar,  and 
two  tablespoons  full  of  flour ;  beat  the  whole  up  slowly ;  fill 
six  small  cups,  and  bake  them  exactly  twenty  minutes.  Serve 
with  wine  sauce. 

BISCUIT  PUDDINGS. 

Mix  together  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bread  crumbs,  with 
the  same  quantity  of  brown  sugar  and  butter ;  five  eggs,  leav- 
ing out  two  whites,  and  then  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  milk  ;  bake 
twenty  minutes  in  cups,  as  before. 
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BAKED  INDIAN  PUDDING. 

Seven  tablespoons  full  of  meal,  one  of  flour ;  wet  with  a 
quart  of  milk.  Thicken  it  over  the  fire  like  mush.  Take  it 
from  the  fire,  and  add  a  teacup  of  molasses,  a  little  salt,  and 
bake  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

SPOTTED    DICK. 

Put  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour  into  a  basin,  half  a 
pound  of  beef  suet,  half  ditto  of  currants,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  a 
little  cinnamon ;  mix  with  two  eggs  and  two  gills  of  milk ; 
boil  in  either  mould  or  cloth  for  one  hour  and  a  half;  serve 
with  melted  butter,  and  a  little  sugar  over. 

BOILED  INDIAN  PUDDING. 

Boil  a  quart  of  milk,  and  stir  in  Indian  meal  till  it  is  nearly 
as  thick  as  you  can  stir  it  with  a  spoon ;  then  add  a  teaspoon 
full  of  salt,  a  cup  full  of  molasses,  a  teaspoon  full  of  ginger  or 
ground  cinnamon,  and  cold  milk  enough  to  make  a  thin  bat- 
ter. Boil  in  a  thick  bag  four  hours.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  water  does  not  stop  boiling  while  the  pudding  is  in. 
A  dish  made  in  this  way,  with  the  addition  of  a  quart  of 
chopped  sweet  apples,  and  baked  from  four  to  six  hours,  will 
be  found  delicious  when  served  up  hot,  and  eaten  with  sauce 
made  of  drawn  butter,  nutmeg,  and  wine. 

BOILING  MUSH. 

It  is  very  common  to  make  mush  by  boiling  only  a  few 
minutes.  This  is  all  wrong.  It  should  be  boiled  one  or  two 
hours,  and  if  longer,  will  do  no  harm.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
occasionally  add  some  hot  water,  to  keep  the  mass  thin,  and 
prevent  burning  ;  and  it  must  be  often  stirred. 

APPLE  DUMPLINGS. 

Pare  tart,  mellow  apples ;  take  out  the  cores,  and  fill  the 
holes  with  sugar.     Make  a  good  pie  crust,  and  enclose  each 
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apple  in  pieces  of  the  crust.  Tie  them  up  in  pieces  of  cloth , 
well  floured  on  the  inside.  Put  into  boiling  water,  and  boil 
an  hour,  without  stopping.  Serve  with  pudding  sauce,  or  but- 
ter and  sugar. 

Ripe  peaches,  rhubarb,  jelly,  &c,  may  be  substituted  for 
apples. 

OXFORD  DUMPLINGS. 

Soak  eight  ounces  of  biscuit,  pounded  fine,  in  just  sufficient 
milk  to  cover  it.  When  soft,  stir  in  three  beaten  eggs,  a  tea- 
spoon full  of  flour,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Zante  currants. 
Grate  in  half  a  nutmeg,  and  do  up  into  balls  the  size  of  an  egg. 
Fry  till  a  light  brown. 

SIMPLE  DESSERTS  FOR  SUMMER. 

Take  six  eggs,  and  beat  them  separately.  With  the  yolks, 
a  quart  of  milk,  sugar,  essence  of  lemon,  or  rosewater, 
make  a  custard.  Beat  the  whites  very  stiff;  have  ready  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water,  with  a  skimmer ;  dip  in  slices  of  the 
whites  just  long  enough  to  harden ;  then  lay  them  on  a  sieve 
till  cold ;  put  the  custard  into  a  dish,  and  crisp  and  put  the 
whites  lightly  over  the  top.  Set  on  the  ice,  if  convenient,  till 
wanted, 

ANOTHER. 

Put  plain  boiled  rice  into  a  mould  ;  when  cold,  turn  it  out, 
and  pour  soft  custard  over  it. 

ANOTHER. 

A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  the  same  of  butter, 
rubbed  to  a  cream ;  pour  over  a  small  teacup  of  boiling  wa- 
ter ;  put  it  in  a  lined  saucepan,  over  the  fire,  and  stir  till  it 
simmers.  Have  ready  a  pint  of  fresh  strawberries  ;  stir  them 
in  carefully,  and  let  them  cook  a  moment.  Put  them  into  a 
deep  dish,  and  stand  them  on  the  ice.  Serve  with  cold  rice, 
or  sago. 
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CURD. 

To  a  quart  of  milk  put  a  large  tablespoon  full  of  rennet 
wine;  let  it  stand  till  it  turns;  then  set  it  on  the  ice  till 
wanted.  Serve  with  sugar  and  cream,  and  sweetmeats,  if 
you  choose. 

FLOATING  ISLAND. 

Beat  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  and  a  tablespoon  full  of  white, 
powdered  sugar,  the  same  of  currant  jelly,  to  a  stiff  froth.  Put 
a  pint  of  cream  into  a  deep  dish,  and  pile  the  froth  on  lightly. 
It  should  not  stand  Ions:. 

YEAST  DUMPLINGS. 

Make  a  dough  with  a  tablespoon  full  of  yeast,  a  little  salt, 
and  warm  milk,  and  flour ;  set  it  to  rise.  When  light,  flour 
your  hands,  and  make  it  in  balls  the  size  of  a  common  apple ; 
throw  them  into  boiling  water,  and  cover  close.  In  half  an 
hour  take  them  up  with  a  skimmer ;  serve  plain,  with  butter 
or  with  a  sweet  sauce. 

LEMON    DUMPLINGS. 

The  juice  of  a  lemon  and  the  rind,  chopped  very  fine,  two 
eggs,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  beef  suet,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  loaf  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bread,  grated.  To  be 
boiled  twenty  minutes,  in  a  cloth. 

LIGHT  DOUGH  DUMPLINGS. 

Take  a  pound  of  dough  ;  make  it  into  small  balls,  the  size 
of  eggs  ;  boil  in  plenty  of  water,  and  use  if  for  roast  or  boiled 
meats,  or  serve  with  butter  and  sugar,  or  with  gravy. 

TARTLETS. 

Cut  your  paste  after  rolling  it  thin  with  a  fluted  cutter  as 
large  as  your  tartlet  pan  may  be  round ;  place  each  piece 
even  into  the  pan ;  press  it  down  with  your  finger ;  then  put 
into  each,  either  a  piece  of  square  crust  of  bread  cut  into  dice 
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in  the  middle  of  each,  or  a  very  little  piece  of  jam  ;  you  will 
have  to  add  more  after  they  are  baked ;  sift  some  fine  sugar 
over  them  ;  bake  them  a  light  color. 

APPLE  TART. 

Use  good  tart  apples.  Peel,  slice  and  stew  them  with  a  tea- 
cup each  of  water  and  sugar  to  a  quart  of  sliced  apples ;  add 
half  a  nutmeg  grated,  a  saltspoon  full  of  salt,  and  a  little  grated 
lemon  peel,  or  lemon  extract,  or  half  a  teaspoon  full  of  ground 
cinnamon ;  set  them  to  become  cold  ;  line  small  pie  plates 
with  rich  pie  or  light  puff  paste;  put  in  the  stewed  apples  half 
an  inch  deep ;  roll  out  some  of  the  paste  ;  wet  it  over  slightly 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  beaten  with  a  little  milk,  and  a  tea- 
spoon full  of  sugar ;  cut  in  strips  the  width  of  a  finger,  and 
lay  it  in  bars  or  diamonds  across  the  tart ;  lay  another  strip 
around  the  edge,  trim  ofF  the  outside  neatly  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  bake  it  in  a  quick  oven  until  the  paste  loosens  from  the 
dish. 

Tarts  may  be  made  of  other  fruits  and  sweatmeats  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner. 


Pare  and  core  six  or  eight  good  tart  apples,  so  as  to  leave 
them  whole,  and  place  them  in  a  pudding  dish.  Take  a  quart 
of  milk,  nine  eggs,  and  sufficient  flour  to  make  a  thin  batter ; 
pour  it  on  and  cover  the  apples;  bake  it  in  an  oven  till  it  is 
done,  and  eat  with  butter  and  sugar  or  sauce. 

APPLE  TART ANOTHER. 

Take  some  good  baking  apples,  pare,  core,  and  cut  them 
into  small  pieces;  place  them  in  a  dish  lined  with  puff  paste; 
strew  over  pounded  sugar,  cinnamon,  mace,«iutmeg,  cloves,  and 
lemon  peel  chopped  small ;  then  add  a  layer  of  apples,  then 
spice,  and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  full ;  pour  a  glass  and  a  half 
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of  white  wine  over  the  whole  ;  cover  with  puff  paste,  and  bake 
it.  When  done,  raise  the  crust,  stir  in  two  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  and  two  eggs  well  beaten ;  replace  the  crust,  and  serve 
either  hot  or  cold. 

APRICOT  TART.  ' 

Take  some  apricots,,  cut  them  in  two  and  break  the  stones ; 
put  them  into  paste  with  sugar,  a  small  quantity  of  preserved 
lemon,  and  a  few  of  the  kernels;  close  it,  sprinkle  sugar  over  and 
glaze  it.  If  the  apricots  are  not  ripe,  boil  them  a  short  time 
in  water,  and  drain  them  well. 

APRICOT  SWEETMEAT  FOR  TARTS. 

Take  a  pound  of  ripe  apricots,  remove  the  stones,  break 
them  and  blanch  the  kernels ;  add  one  pound  and  a  half  of 
green  gages,  and  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  lump  sugar ;  sim- 
mer it  until  ihe  fruit  becomes  a  jam.  It  must  not  boil,  and 
must  be  kept  well  skimmed ;  clarified  sugar  will  be  found  the 
best  to  use  for  this  preserve. 

CHERRY  TART. 

Line  the  sides  of  a  dish  with  good  crust ;  strew  in  sugar ; 
fill  it  with  picked  cherries,  and  put  sugar  at  the  top ;  red  cur- 
rants may  be  added,  if  liked ;  cover  with  crust,  and  bake. 

CURRANT  TART. 

Line  a  dish  with  puff-paste ;  strew  powdered  sugar  over  the 
bottom  of  it ;  then  put  in  alternate  layers  of  currants  care- 
fully picked,  and  sugar,  till  the  dish  is  full ;  then  cover  and 
bake  it. 

The  addition  of  raspberries  or  mulberries  to  currant  tart  is 
a  great  improvement. 
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DAMSON  TART. 

Line  a  dish  with  a  good  crust ;  put  in  the  fruit,  and  proceed 
the  same  as  for  any  other  fruit  pie. 

GRAPE  TART. 

Take  the  youngest  grapes  before  stones  are  formed ;  pick 
and  scald  them  the  same  as  currants,  or  gooseberries,  and  fin- 
ish the  same  as  other  tarts.  More  sugar  will  be  required  than 
usual,  on  account  of  the  extreme  tartness  of  the  fruit. 

GOOSEBERRY  (GREEN)  TART. 

Use  either  whole  gooseberries,  or  make  a  marmalade  of 
them  with  a  good  syrup ;  the  last  method  is  perhaps  the  best, 
as  you  can  tell  easily  how  sweet  they  are  and  ought  to  be ;  if 
made  of  marmalade,  the  seeds  ought  to  be  taken  out. 

PEAR  TART. 

Peel  some  pears  carefully ;  cut  them  into  quarters  and  re- 
move the  cores ;  if  large  and  green,  boil  them  soft  in  a  little 
water,  simmering  them  in  some  rich  syrup,  and  place  them 
with  the  syrup  in  a  dish  lined  with  puff  paste ;  cover  and 
bake  it. 

QUINCE  TART. 

Take  a  few  preserved  quinces,  put  an  equal  weight  of  syrup, 
made  with  sugar  and  water  and  preserve,  into  a  preserving 
pan ;  boil,  skim,  and  then  put  in  the  fruit ;  when  somewhat 
clear,  place  the  quinces  in  a  tart  dish,  with  puff  paste,  as  usual. 
Cover,  bake  it,  and  when  done,  lift  the  top  gently,  put  in  the 
syrup,  and  serve. 

RASPBERRY  TART. 

Line  a  dish  with  nice  puff  paste ;  put  in  fruit  and  sugar  ; 
lay  bars  across,  and  bake. 
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RASPBERRY  TART  WITH  CREAM. 

•Put  some  raspberries  in  a  patty  pan  lined  with  thin  puff 
paste  ;  strew  in  some  finely  sifted  sugar ;  cover  with  puff-paste 
and  bake  it ;  when  done,  take  off  the  top  and  pour  in  half  a 
pint  of  cream,  previously  mixed  with  the  yolks  of  two  or  three 
eggs,  and  sweetened  with  a  little  sugar ;  then  return  the  tart 
to  the  oven  for  five  or  six  minutes. 

RHUBARB  TART. 

Take  some  stalks  of  a  good  size,  remove  the  thin  skin,  and 
cut  them  in  pieces  four  or  five  inches  long ;  place  them  in  a 
dish,  and  pour  over  a  thin  syrup  of  sugar  and  water ;  cover 
with  another  dish,  and  simmer  slowly  for  an  hoar  upon  a  hot 
hearth,  or  do  them  in  a  block  tin  saucepan.  Allow  it  to  cool, 
and  then  make  it  into  a  tart;  when  tender,  the  baking  the 
crust  will  be  sufficient.  A  tart  may  be  made  by  cutting  the 
stalks  into  pieces  the  size  of  gooseberries,  and  making  it  the 
same  way  as  gooseberry  tart. 

STRAWBERRY  TART. 

Put  into  a  basin  two  quarts  of  the  best  scarlet  strawberries ; 
add  half  a  pint  of  cold  clarified  sugar,  the  same  quantity  of 
Madeira,  with  the  juice  of  two  lemons ;  mix  all  well  without 
breaking  the  strawberries,  and  put  them  into  a  puff  paste  pre- 
viously baked  ;  keep  them  very  cool. 

TARTLETS. 

Line  several  tartlet  pans  with  a  thin,  short  paste ;  fill  them 
with  any  preserve  or  sweetmeat  you  like ;  then  with  paste 
shred  very  fine  (moulds  made  for  this  purpose  do  them  much 
neater  and  more  quickly)  cross  them  ;  egg  them  ;  place  them 
in  a  baking  tin,  and  bake  them  in  a  quick  oven. 
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YELLOW  ALMOND  SWEETMEATS. 

Blanch  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds ;  wash  them  in  cold  wa- 
ter, and  when  quite  dry,  pound  them  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
yolks  of  eggs  into  a  fine  but  rather  stiff  paste  ;  add  to  them  a 
pound  of  powdered  sugar,  and  the  rinds  of  two  lemons  gra- 
ted ;  knead  the  paste  well  with  your  hands,  first  sprinkling  the 
table  with  sugar.  Form  the  paste  into  what  figures  you 
please,  such  as  fleur-de-lis,  trefoil,  &c,  &c,  each  being  about 
the  size  and  weight  of  a  macaroon.  Place  them  on  a  white 
paper  and  on  an  iron  plate  ;  fry  them  in  a  moderately  hot 
stove.  If  they  are  of  a  deep  yellow  they  are  sufficiently 
done.  These  sweetmeats  may  be  still  further  ornamented  in 
the  following  manner :  Boil  some  sugar  in  orange  flower  wa- 
ter, and  as  soon  as  the  sweetmeats  are  taken  from  the  stove  or 
oven,  wash  them  over  with  a  light  brush,  dipped  in  the  syrup ; 
this  will  give  them  a  delicious  perfume  ;  when  cold  take  them 
from  the  paper,  and  put  them  into  glasses  for  the  table. 

TO  CUT  OUT  PATTY  CASES,  ETC. 

Roll  your  paste  out  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  but  first  try 
a  very  thin  bit  in  your  oven,  and  you  will  find  out  the  heat  of 
the  oven  and  the  lightness  of  your  paste ;  and  then  cut  the 
thickness  accordingly.  Have  a  plain  or  a  fluted  cutter,  turn 
each  piece  of  paste  upon  your  papered  baking  sheet,  take  a 
smaller  cutter  and  pass  in  the  middle  of  the  top  of  each,  then 
egg  each  top  with  a  paste  brush  ;  nine  will  make  a  good  dish. 
Roll  out  a  piece  of  the  paste,  and  with  a  cutter  sufficiently 
large  to  cover  the  opening  on  the  top,  cut  out  the  same  num- 
ber for  the  tops,  egg  them,  and  bake  them  separately  ;  after 
your  paste  is  baked,  and  before  it  is  cold,  with  a  small  knife 
carefully  put  them  in  the  screen  until  required. 
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"      TO  NEUTRALIZE  THE  ACID  IN  FRUIT  PIES  AND  PUDDINGS. 

A  large  quantity  of  the  free  acid  which  exists  in  rhubarb, 
gooseberry,  currants,  and  other  fruits,  may  be  judiciously  cor- 
rected  by  the  use  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
without  the  least  affecting  their  flavor,  so  long  as  too  much 
soda  is  not  added.  To  an  ordinary  sized  pie  or  pudding,  as 
much  soda  may  be  added  as,  piled  up,  will  cover  a  shilling,  or 
even  twice  such  a  quantity  if  the  fruit  is  very  sour.  If  this 
little  hint  is  attended  to,  many  a  stomach  ache  will  be  pre- 
vented, and  a  vast  quantity  of  sugar  saved,  because,  when  the 
acid  is  neutralized  by  the  soda,  it  will  not  require  so  much  su- 
gar to  render  the  tart  sweet. 

OYSTER  PATTIES. 

Line  some  small  patty  pans  with  a  fine  puff  paste ;  put  a 
piece  of  bread  into  each,  cover  with  paste  and  bake  them. 
While  they  are  baking,  take  some  oysters  and  cut  them  into 
small  pieces ;  place  them  in  a  saucepan  with  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  grated  nutmeg,  a  very  little  white  pepper  and  salt,  a 
morsel  of  lemon  peel  cut  as  small  as  possible,  a  little  cream, 
and  a  little  of  the  oyster  liquor ;  simmer  it  a  few  minutes,  then 
remove  the  bread  from  the  patties,  and  put  in  the  mixture. 

MEAT  PATTIES. 

The  patty  pans  should  not  be  too  large ;  make  a  puff  paste, 
put  a  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  tins ;  put  in  forcemeat,  and 
cover  with  puff  paste  ;  bake  them  a  light  brown ;  turn  them 
out.  If  for  a  small  dinner,  five  patties  ;  or  seven  for  a  large 
dinner  will  suffice  for  a  side  dish. 

MARROW  PATTIES. 

Shred  a  few  apples  with  some  marrow ;  add  a  little  sugar ; 
make  them  up  in  puff  paste ;  fry  them  in  clarified  butter,  and 
when  done,  sprinkle  some  sugar  over  them  and  serve. 
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TURNOVERS. 

Cut  into  square  pieces  the  thickness  of  a  patty  case ;  put  in 
the  middle  a  small  piece  of  jam ;  double  one  side  over  the 
other,  pressing  it  with  your  two  thumbs,  keeping  the  middle 
of  a  round  lump ;  egg  the  tops,  bake  them  and  glaze  them. 

APRICOT  PUFFS. 

Take  some  puff  paste,  roll  it  to  about  fifteen  inches  long,  the 
eighth  of.  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  six  inches  wide  ;  then  place 
a  small  portion  of  apricot  marmalade  on  the  paste  at  equal 
distances,  and  two  inches  from  the  edge  ;  moisten  round  each 
bit  of  marmalade,  and  turn  the  two  inches  of  paste  over,  press 
it  down  round  the  preserve  so  as  to  join  the  crusts,  and  then 
cut  them  out  into  semi-circular  turnovers ;  lay  them  on  a  tin, 
and  bake  them  in  a  hot  oven ;  when  almost  done,  sprinkle 
them  with  sugar,  and  glaze  them. 

A  MIXED  JAM  FOR  TARTS  OR  TARTLETS. 

Take  two  pounds  of  apricots  wThen  ripe  ;  take  out  the  ker- 
nels and  blanch  them  ;  then  add  them  to  the  fruit ;  add  to  this 
two  pounds  of  green  gage  plums,  and  two  or  three  pounds  of 
lump  sugar  ;  then  gently  boil  all  until  it  is  a  clear  jelly.  Put 
it  in  small  pots. 

CURD  PUFFS. 

To  the  curd  of  two  quarts  of  new  milk  well  drained,  add  the 
yolks  of  seven  eggs  and  the  whites  of  two ;  sugar,  rosewater, 
nutmeg,  and  bread  crumbs  ;  make  it  into  a  paste,  cut  into  any 
shape  you  like ;  fry  them  in  boiling  lard,  and  serve  them  with 
a  sauce  made  with  butter,  sugar,  and  white  wine. 

CHEESE  PUFFS. 

Take  half  a  pint  of  cheese  curd  strained  very  fine ;  beat  it 
in  a  mortar  with  three  eggs,  leaving  out  two  whites ;  a  spoon 
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full  and  a  half  of  flour,  a  spoon  full  of  orange  flower  water,  a 
quarter  of  a  nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  make  it  rather  sweet ;  make 
the  paste  into  very  small  round  cakes,  and  bake  them  on  a  tin 
plate  in  a  hot  oven  for  fifteen  minutes ;  serve  with  pudding 
sauce. 

MERINGUES. 

Lay  four  eggs  on  ice  for  an  hour ;  weigh  the  weight  of  the 
eggs  in  fine  sifted  sugar ;  then  whip  up  the  whites  of  those 
four  eggs  to  a  very  stiff  point ;  when  done,  mix  in  gently  the 
sugar  ; .  have  ready  a  board  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  covered 
with  white  paper ;  sugar  the  paper ;  then  with  a  silver  spoon 
form  the  meringues  the  shape  of  an  egg,  but  do  not  let  them 
touch  each  other ;  sift  sugar  well  over  them ;  dry  them  in 
your  hot  closet,  and  when  quite  hard  take  them  off  the  paper 
and  scoop  out  the  soft,  and  turn  them  over  upon  another  pa- 
per; dry  them  again  in  the  hot  closet;  fill  them  with  jam 
or  cream  when  you  want  them ;  dish  upon  a  napkin  or  cut 
paper. 

What  you  scoop  out,  will  do  to  sweeten  jelly,  or  glaze 
tarts. 

MERINGUES. 

Whisk  the  whites  of  nine  eggs  to  a  solid  froth,  then  add  the 
rind  of  six  lemons  grated  very  fine,  and  a  spoon  full  of  sifted 
sugar ;  after  which  lay  a  sheet  of  wet  paper  on  a  tin,  and  with 
a  spoon  drop  the  mixture  in  little  lumps  separately  upon  it ; 
sift  sugar  over,  and  put  them  to  bake  in  a  moderately  heated 
oven,  taking  care  that  they  are  done  of  a  nice  color  ;  then  put 
raspberry,  apricot,  or  any  other  kind  of  jam  between  two  of 
these  bottoms ;  add  them  together,  and  lay  them  in  a  warm 
place  or  before  the  fire  to  dry. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

PANCAKES,  FRITTERS,  MUFFINS,  AND 
WAFFLES. 

BUCKWIIEAT   CAKES. 

Mix  a  quart  of  buckwheat  flour  with  a  pint  of  lukewarm 
milk  ;  some  prefer  water  ;  add  a  teacup  of  yeast,  and  set  it  in 
a  warm  place  over  night  to  rise.  In  the  morning,  if  sour,  add 
a  teaspoon  full  of  saleratus,  and  a  little  salt.  Bake  as  griddles, 
and  butter  them  hot.  These  are  nice  for  breakfast,  or  with 
butter  and  sugar  for  tea. 

BUCKWHEAT  CAKES. 

Take  two  pounds  of  buckwheat  flour ;  add  a  small  saucer 
full  of  Indian  meal,  a  little  salt,  and  a  teacup  of  yeast.  Mix 
all  together,  with  lukewarm  water,  to  a  thicker  consistency 
than  batter.  Put  it  in  a  moderately  warm  place.  When 
ready  to  bake,  if  not  quite  sweet,  add  a  little  saleratus,  and 
bake  on  a  griddle  well  heated. 

FLOUR  TANCAKES. 

Take  a  pint  of  thick  milk,  or  a  quart  of  sour ;  to  the  thick, 
add  a  pint  of  sweet  milk,  a  little  salt,  a  teaspoon  full  of  salera- 
tus, and  flour  to  make  a  batter.  The  thinner  the  batter,  if 
baked  well,  the  more  tender  they  will  be.  Half  a  teacup  of 
cream  improves  them.  Butter  while  hot,  and  serve  with  sugar, 
honey,  or  maple  molasses.  For  a  common  sauce,  take  a  tea- 
cup of  cream,  a  spoon  full  of  sugar,  and  half  a  teaspoon  of  gin- 
ger.     It  is  a  delightful  way  of  eating  them. 
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CREAM  PANCAKES. 

To  a  pint  of  cream  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  two  ounces 
of  sugar,  and  a  little  beaten  cinnamon,  mace,  and  nutmeg ; 
mix  the  whole  well,  and  then  fry  them  very  carefully. 

PANCAKES  A  LA  FRANCAISE. 

Into  a  stewpan  put  four  ounces  of  butter,  a  tablespoon  full 
of  ratafia,  pounded,  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  cut  thin,  two  ounces 
of  pounded  white  sugar ;  mix  in  separately  three  eggs ;  then 
add,  one  at  a  time,  the  yolks  of  three  more  ;  mix  well ;  add  a 
little  milk,  half  a  pint  of  cream,  and  a  little  orange  flower  wa- 
ter ;  beat  it  well  up  to  the  thickness  of  a  good  cream ;  put 
into  your  pan  some  clarified  butter,  and  when  melted,  pour  it 
away,  and  put  in  your  batter  for  the  pancakes ;  they  must  be 
made  very  thin.  When  you  have  finished  frying  the  pancakes, 
leave  in  the  bottom  of  your  stewpan  one  tablespoon  full  of  the 
batter ;  add  to  it  a  little  orange  flower  water,  some  sugar,  a 
small  quantity  of  pounded  ratafia,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg ; 
mix  this  with  some  cream  ;  put  it  into  a  boat,  and  serve  as  a 
sauce. 

INDIAN  GRIDDLE  CAKES. 

To  three  pints  of  warm  water  add  half  a  gill  of  yeast,  half  a 
teaspoon  full  of  saleratus,  dissolved,  and  a  teaspoon  full  of  salt ; 
stir  in  yellow  corn-meal,  to  make  a  batter;  add  a  pint  bowl 
of  wheat  flour,  and  beat  the  whole  smooth  ;  cover  it,  and  set  it 
in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  In  the  morning,  add  two  eggs,  well 
beaten,  and  bake  on  a  griddle,  to  a  nice  brown.  Serve  on  a 
hot  dish,  with  butter  and  syrup  for  breakfast. 

APPLE    FRITTERS. 

Make  a  stiff  batter  of  half  a  pint  of  milk,  two  eggs,  with 
flour ;  slice  six  apples  thin  ;  dip  them  in  the  batter,  and  then 
fry  them  in  lard. 


/ 
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RICE  PANCAKES. 

To  half  a  pound  of  rice  put  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  water ; 
boil  to  a  jelly  ;  when  cold,  add  to  it  eight  eggs,  a  pint  of  cream, 
a  little  salt,  nutmeg,  and  half  a  pound  of  butter,  melted ;  mix 
well,  adding  the  butter  last,  and  working  it  only  so  much  as 
will  make  the  batter  sufficiently  thick.     Fry  them. 

EXCELLENT  APPLE  FRITTERS. 

Pare  your  apples,  and  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  mix  them  with 
your  flour ;  stir  in  a  quart  of  milk  and  four  eggs,  a  little  salt 
and  saleratus,  to  make  a  thick  batter.  Fry  in  plenty  of  lard. 
Lemon  or  currants  may  be  used,  instead  of  apples. 

CREAM  FRITTERS. 

Take  a  quart  of  sweet  milk,  and  a  teacup  of  cream,  four 
eggs,  beat  to  a  froth,  half  a  nutmeg,  or  grated  lemon  peel,  and 
a  teaspoon  full  of  salt.  Stir  them  with  flour  sufficient  to  make 
a  thick  batter ;  dissolve  a  small  teaspoon  full  of  saleratus,  and 
stir  in ;  then  fry  in  lard. 

OYSTER  FRITTERS. 

Strain  some  of  their  own  liquor,  and  make  a  thin  batter  with 
two  eggs,  and  some  salt  and  flour  ;  stir  the  oysters  in ;  make 
some  butter  and  lard  hot,  in  a  thick  bottomed  frying  pan,  and 
pour  in  the  fritters  ;  let  it  fry  to  a  nice  brown  on  both  sides. 

Or  put  it  in  the  pan  with  a  large  spoon,  allowing  an  oyster  for 
each  spoon  full  of  batter ;  the  oysters  for  these  last  must  be 
large ;  the  former  may  be  small. 

PLAIN  FRITTERS. 

To  a  quart  of  buttermilk,  or  sour  milk,  put  a  pint  or  more 
of  sweet  milk,  three  beaten  eggs,  a  teaspoon  full  of  salt,  and  a 
teaspoon  of  saleratus  ;  stir  in  flour  enough  to  make  a  thick  bat- 
ter. Have  your  lard  hot,  and  drop  them  neatly  by  the  spoon 
full  into  the  lard,  and  fry  them  to  a  light  brown.     Serve  them 
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with  liquid   pudding  sauce,  or  sprinkle  over  them  sugar  and 
nutmeg,  or  serve  plain. 

CORN  OYSTERS. 

One  pint  of  grated  green  corn,  one  cup  of  flour,  one  dessert- 
spoon full  of  salt,  one  teaspoon  full  of  pepper,  and  one  egg. 

Mix  the  ingredients  together ;  drop  and  fry  them  in  hot  lard, 
lu  taste  they  resemble  fried  oysters.  They  are  an  excellent 
relish  for  breakfast,  and  a  good  side-dish  for  dinner. 

APPLE  FRITTERS. 

Pare  and  core  some  fine,  large  pippins,  and  cut  them  into 
round  slices.  Soak  them  in  wine,  sugar,  and  nutmeg,  for  two 
or  three  hours.  Make  a  batter  of  four  eggs,  a  tablespoon  full 
of  rosewater,  a  tablespoon  full  of  wine,  a  tablespoon  full  of 
milk  ;  thicken  with  enough  flour,  stirred  in  by  degrees,  to  make 
a  batter  ;  mix  it  two  or  three  hours  before  it  is  wanted,  that 
it  may  be  light.  Heat  some  butter  in  a  frying  pan ;  dip  each 
slice  of  apple  separately  into  the  batter,  and  fry  them  brown; 
sift  pounded  sugar,  and  grate  nutmeg  over  them. 

FRITTERS,  AU  BLANC. 

Mix  a  hand  full  of  rice  flour  with  milk  ;  set  it  on  the  fire ; 
stir  constantly,  adding  a  little  cream,  sugar,  and  lemon  peel ; 
when  thickened,  remove  it  from  the  fire ;  when  cold,  roll  it  in 
balls  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  dip  them  in  batter,  and  fry  them. 

ORANGE    FRITTERS. 

Take  some  oranges ;  pare  off  the  rind  quite  close  ;  cut  them 
in  quarters,  and  blanch  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then 
drain  them  ;  take  out  the  seeds ;  put  the  oranges  into  a  light 
syrup,  and  simmer  till  the  syrup  thickens ;  remove  them  from 
the  fire ;  let  them  cool ;  cover  them  with  syrup ;  dip  each 
quarter  into  butter,  and  fry  them  to  a  nice  color;  sprinkle 
with  powdered  sugar,  and  serve  them. 

I  •  13 
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OYSTER    FRITTERS. 

Blanch  some  of  the  largest  oysters  you  can  get,  but  do  not 
let  them  boil ;  strain  the  liquor,  and  season  with  cayenne  pep- 
per, and  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  anchovies  ;  make  this  liquor 
into  a  good  thick  batter,  using  a  little  cream ;  have  your  stew- 
pan,  with  lard,  quite  hot;  then  dip  them  separately  into  the  bat- 
ter, and  fry  them ;  use  silver  skewers  for  them ;  if  not,  dish 
on  a  napkin  and  fried  parsley. 

MUFFINS. 

Mix  a  quart  of  wheat  flour  smoothly  with  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  lukewarm  milk,  half  a  teacup  of  yeast,  a  couple  of  "beaten 
eggs,  a  teaspoon  full  of  salt,  and  a  couple  of  tablespoons  full  of 
lukewarm,  melted  butter.  Set  the  batter  in  a  warm  place  to 
rise.  When  light,  butter  your  muffin  cups,  turn  in  the  mix- 
ture, and  bake  the  muffins  to  a  light  brown. 

INDIAN  MEAL  MUFFINS. 

To  a  quart  of  meal  pour  boiling  water,  stirring  constantly, 
until  a  thick  batter ;  let  it  cool ;  while  warm,  add  a  small  tea- 
cup of  butter,  a  teaspoon  full  of  salt,  and  a  tablespoon  full  of 
yeast,  with  two  well  beaten  eggs ;  set  it  in  a  warm  place  for 
two  hours ;  then  stir  it  smooth,  and  bake  in  small  cakes,  on  a 
griddle ;  when  one  side  is  a  rich  brown,  turn  the  other  ;  lay 
them  singly  on  a  hot  dish,  and  serve.  These  may  be  made 
without  the  yeast,  and  baked  as  soon  as  mixed. 

FLOUR  WAFFLES,  RAISED. 

Take  warm  milk,  and  stir  in  sufficient  flour  to  make  a  thick 
batter.  The  milk  should  be  stirred  in  gradually,  so  as  to  have 
it  free  from  lumps.  Add  a  tablespoon  full  of  melted  butter, 
a  couple  of  beaten  eggs,  a  teaspoon  full  of  salt,  and  half  a  tea- 
cup of  yeast.  When  risen,  fill  your  waffle-irons  with  the  bat- 
ter ;  bake  them  on  a  hot  bed  of  coals.     After  they  have  been 
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on  the  fire  'two  or  three  minutes,  turn  the  waffle-irons  over  ; 
when  brown  on  both  sides,  they  are  sufficiently  baked.  The 
waffle-irons  should  be  well  greased  with  lard,  and  very  hot, 
before  each  one  is  put  in.  The  waffles  should  be  buttered  as 
soon  as  cooked.  Serve  them  up  with  powdered  white  sugar 
and  cinnamon. 

QUICK  WAFFLES. 

Mix  flour  and  cold  milk  together,  to  make  a  thick  batter ; 
to  a  quart  of  the  flour  put  six  beaten  eggs,  a  tablespoon  full  of 
melted  butter,  and  a  teaspoon  full  of  salt.  Some  cooks  add  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  half  a  nutmeg.  Bake  them 
immediately. 

RICE  WAFFLES. 

Mix  a  teacup  and  a  half  of  boiled  rice  with  a  pint  of  milk  ; 
after  warming  it,  stir  in  a  pint  of  cold  milk,  and  a  teaspoon  full 
of  salt.  Stir  in  four  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  sufficient  flour  to 
make  a  thick  batter.     Bake  in  waffle-irons,  as  before. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
EGGS  AND    OMELETS. 

For  making  omelets,  or  frying  eggs,  it  is  best  to  have  an 
omelet  pan,  which  is  thick  bottomed,  and  about  six  inches  in 
diameter;  this  is  the  best  also  for  pancakes,  fritters,  or  for 
frying  oysters.  For  turning  omelets,  fried  oysters,  fried  pars- 
ley, <kc,  use  a  skimmer. 

BOILED  EGGS. 

Wash  them ;  put  them  into  boiling  water,  in  their  shells ; 
keep  the  water  boiling — three  minutes  for  very  soft — five,  that 
the  yolk  only  may  be  soft;  six  minutes  will  boil  the  yolk 
hard,  for  eating.  Eight  minutes  are  required  for  boiling  eggs 
for  salad,  or  garnish.  When  done,  take  them  from  the  boiling 
water,  into  a  basin  of  cold  water,  which  will  prevent  the  yolk 
turning  dark  or  black. 

Another  way,  which  is  very  nice,  is  to  break  the  shells,  and 
drop  the  eggs  into  a  pan  of  scalding  hot  water;  let  it  stand 
till  the  white  has  set ;  then  put  the  pan  on  a  moderate  fire ; 
when  the  water  boils  up,  the  eggs  are  cooked  sufficiently. 
Eggs  look  very  prettily  cooked  in  this  way,  the  yolk  being 
just  visible  through  the  white. 

POACHED  EGGS. 

Break  the  eggs  into  a  pan ;  beat  them  to  a  froth ;  then  put 
them  into  a  buttered  tin  pan  ;  set  the  pan  on  a  few  coals ;  put 
in  a  small  lump  of  butter,  and  a  little  salt;  let  them  cook 
very  slowly,  stirring  them  constantly,  till  they  become  quite 
thick;  then  turn  them  on  to  buttered  toast. 
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TO  DRESS  EGGS. 

Break  your  eggs  separately  in  caps ;  have  ready  a  large 
stewpan,  half  full  of  water ;  let  it  simmer ;  then  put  in  your 
eggs,  not  too  many  at  a  time  ;  some  like  them  done  less  than 
others ;  therefore,  boil  them  accordingly ;  have  ready  by  your 
side  a  dish  of  warm  water,  and  when  your  eggs  are  sufficiently 
done  put  them  into  this  clean  water ;  trim  them  smooth  and 
round ;  dish  them  on  pieces  of  toast,  buttered ;  if  for  dinner, 
upon  prepared  spinach  or  potatoes. 

SCOTCH  EGGS. 

Boil  hard  six  eggs ;  take  off  the  shells ;  then  mask  each  egg 
with  some  raw  forcemeat,  rolling  each  egg  in  some  grated 
tongue  or  ham ;  press  this  with  your  hands  close  to  the  eggs ; 
roll  each  egg  in  some  very  fine  bread  crumbs ;  fry  them  to  a 
fine  yellow  color ;  put  in  your  dish  a  sharp  sauce  or  plain 
gravy,  or  dry  upon  a  napkin,  and  fried  parsley. 

OMELET. 

Take  as  many  eggs  as  you  think  proper,  according  to  the 
size  of  your  omelet;  break  them  into  a  basin,  with  some 
chopped  parsley  and  salt ;  then  beat  them  well,  and  season 
them  according  to  taste;  have  ready  some  onions,  chopped 
small ;  put  some  butter  into  a  frying  pan,  and  when  it  is  hot, 
but  not  to  burn,  put  in  your  chopped  onions ;  give  them  two 
or  three  turns :  add  your  eggs  to  it,  and  fry  the  whole  to  a 
nice  brown ;  you  must  only  fry  one  side ;  when  done,  turn  it 
into  a  dish,  the  fried  side  uppermost,  and  serve. 

OMELET  AU  NATURE  L. 

Break  eight  or  ten  eggs  into  a  pan ;  add  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
spoon  full  of  cold  water  ;  beat  them  up  with  a  whisk  ;  in  the 
meantime,  put  some  fresh  butter  into  a  frying  pan  ;  when  it  is 
quite  melted,  and  nearly  boiling,  put  in  the  eggs  with  a  skim- 
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mer.     As  it  is  frying,  take  up  the  edges,  that  they  may  be 
properly  done  ;  when  cooked,  double  it.     Serve  very  hot. 

ONION  OMELET. 

Cut  some  very  white  onions  into  slices ;  give  them  a  few 
turns  over  the  fire;  when  nearly  done,  moisten  them  with 
cream,  and  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg ;  mix  this 
with  half  a  dozen  eggs ;  beat  the  whole  up  well,  and  fry  the 
omelet  either  in  oil  or  butter. 

OMELET,  WTITH  HAM,  ETC. 

Beat  the  eggs  to  a  froth,  and  to  a  dozen  of  eggs  put  three 
ounces  of  finely  minced  boiled  ham,  beef,  or  veal ;  if  the  latter 
meat  is  used,  add  a  little  salt.  Melt  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter ;  mix  a  little  of  it  with  the  eggs ;  it  should  be  just  luke- 
warm; set  the  remainder  of  the  butter  on  the  fire,  in  a  frying 
or  tin  pan  ;  when  quite  hot,  turn  in  the  eggs,  beaten  to  a  froth  ; 
stir  them  until  they  begin  to  set.  When  brown  on  the  under 
side,  it  is  sufficiently  cooked.  The  omelet  should  be  cooked 
on  a  moderate  fire,  and  in  a  pan  small  enough  to  have  the  om- 
elet an  inch  thick.  When  you  take  them  up,  lay  a  flat  dish 
on  them ;  then  turn  the  pan  upside  down. 

OMELET    FRITTERS. 

Make  two  or  three  thin  omelets  ;  cut  them  into  small  pieces, 
and  roll  them  into  the  shape  of  olives ;  when  cold,  dip  them 
into  batter,  or  enclose  them  into  puff  paste ;  fry  and  serve 
them  with  fried  parsley. 

OMELET  SOUFFLE. 

Break  six  eggs ;  separate  the  whites  from  the  yolks  ;  to  the 
latter  put  four  dessertspoons  full  of  powdered  sugar,  and  the 
rind  of  a  lemon,  chopped  exceedingly  small ;  mix  them  well ; 
whip  the  whites,  as  if  for  biscuits,  and  add  them  to  the  rest ; 
put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  into  a  frying  pan,  over  a 
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brisk  fire ;  as  soon  as  it  is  completely  melted,  pour  in  the 
above ;  stir  it  up,  that  the  butter  may  be  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated with  the  omelet ;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  strain  it  into 
a  buttered  dish,  which  place  on  hot  ashes ;  strew  powdered 
sugar  over,  and  color  the  top  carefully  with  a  salamander. 

A  SIMPLE  AND  PLAIN  SWEET  OMELET. 

Break  up  six  eggs  in  a  basin,  with  a  few  grains  of  salt,  a 
grating  of  a  lemon,  a  piece  of  citron,  orange,  and  a  lemon  peel, 
chopped  very  fine,  a  gill  of  cream,  some  pounded  sugar,  a  lit- 
tle orange  flower  water,  a  few  grains  of  grated  nutmeg ;  fry  it 
as  other  omelets ;  trim  it,  and  roll  it  up ;  if  approved  of,  put 
apricot  jam  in  it ;  dish  it  upon  a  napkin. 

APPLE  SOUFFLE  WITH  RICE. 

Blanch  half  a  pound  of  the  best  rice^in  scalding  water ;  strain 
it  clear;  boil  it  in  sufficient  milk  to  cover  it ;  to  this  add  a  lit- 
tle lemon  peel,  and  a  small  bit  of  cinnamon ;  let  it  boil  until 
the  rice  has  absorbed  the  milk ;  turn  it  into  a  dish,  and  when 
cool,  raise  a  wall  with  it  about  three  inches  high,  having  first 
taken  the  precaution  to  egg  the  dish,  to  make  it  stick  firmly ; 
smooth  the  rice  to  an  even  surface ;  then  egg  it  all  over ;  fill 
the  dish  half  way  up  the  wall  of  rice  with  apple  marmalade ; 
beat  to  a  fine  froth  the  whites  of  four  eggs  ;  pour  them  over 
the  marmalade;  then  sift  powdered  white  sugar  over  it;  put 
it  into  the  oven ;  keep  up  an  even  heat,  to  give  it  a  fine  color. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
BUTTER,   CHEESE,   ETC. 

TO  MAKE  BUTTER. 

Keep  your  churn,  pails  and  pans  sweet  by  frequent  scalding, 
scouring,  and  exposure  to  the  sun.  Tin  pails  and  broad  tin 
pans  are  preferable.  The  milk  should  be  strained  into  the 
pans  after  standing  about  ten  minutes  to  settle.  In  winter 
warm  the  pans  and  churns  with  hot  water;  in  summer  cool 
them  with  cold.  Keep  your  milk  in  summer  where  it  is  cool 
and  airy  ;  in  winter  where  it  is  warm.  In  warm  weather 
skim  vour  milk  as  soon  as  it  is  thick ;  in  colder  weather  skim 
as  soon  as  there  is  a  good,  thick  cream,  and  be  careful  not  to 
let  it  remain  too  long,  as  it  will  acquire  a  bitter  taste.  Churn 
as  often  as  you  have  cream  enough  ;  never  less  than  once  a 
week.  It  is  better  to  churn 'every  third  day,  if  possible.  If 
the  cream  is  of  the  right  temperature  when  commenced,  it 
will  not  froth,  and  if  it  does,  put  m  a  little  salt.  Use  none 
but  the  best  ground  salt ;  work  out  all  the  buttermilk  with  a 
ladle  in  summer ;  in  winter  use  clean  hands.  If  you  wish  to 
keep  it  some  time,  put  it  down  in  a  jar  or  firkin,  or  pickle  in 
layers,  as  clean  and  free  from  buttermilk  as  it  is  possible, 
leaving  a  space  for  pickle  over  it,  in  the  following  proportions  : 
Half  a  pail  of  water,  one  quart  of  fine  salt,  two  ounces  of 
loaf  sugar,  one  ounce  of  saltpetre,  well  boiled  and  skimmed. 
When  cold,  cover  with  this,  and  it.  will  keep  good  and  sweet 
the  year  round.  If  to  be  used  fresh,  or  sold,  mould  it  into 
handsome  rolls,  and  ornament. 
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TO  PRESERVE  BUTTER  FOR  WINTER. 

Take  two  parts  of  the  best  common  salt,  one  part  of  good 
loaf  sugar,  and  one  part  saltpetre ;  beat  them  well  together ; 
to  sixteen  ounces  of  butter  thoroughly  cleansed  from  the  milk, 
put  one  ounce  of  the  above  composition ;  work  it  well,  and  put 
it  into  pots  when  quite  firm  and  cold. 

TO  MAKE  YELLOW  BUTTER    IN  WINTER. 

Just  before  the  termination  of  churning,  put  in  the  yolk  of 
eggs.  It  has  been  kept  a  secret,  but  its  value  requires  pub- 
licity. 

TO  FRESHEN  SALT  BUTTER. 

Work  it  over  in  small  quantities  in  cold  water,  changing  the 
water  till  it  is  clear.  Then  mix  a  teaspoon  full  of  white  sugar 
and  a  tablespoon  full  of  line  salt  into  each  pound  of  butter. 
Do  up  in  rolls,  or  pack  in  jars. 

TO    CLARIFY  BUTEER. 

Scrape  off  the  outsides  of  the  butter  you  may  require,  and 
then  put  it  into  a  stewpan  by  the  side  of  a  slow  fire,  where  it 
must  remain  till  the  scum  rises  to  the  top  and  the  milk  settles 
at  the  bottom  ;  carefully  with  a  spoon  take  off  the  scum  ;  when 
clear  it  is  fit  for  use. 

COLD  BUTTER  FOR  TEA  OR  BREAKFAST. 

This  you  can  make  up  into  many  pretty  forms,  as  small 
pats,  in  shape  of  a  pine,  making  the  roughness  with  a  silver 
fork,  and  some  done  on  a  crimping  board,  and  rolled  on  a  cut 
pattern,  either  with  name  or  crest,  or  scooped  wkh  the  bowl  of 
a  spoon,  then  dipping  the  spoon  in  salt  and  water  each  time,  it 
will  form  a  shell ;  if  sent  up  by  itself,  put  parsley  round ;  it 
may  be  used  with  anchovies,  potted  meats,  or  grated  beef,  or 
tongue,  or  radishes,  &c. 
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MELTED  BUTTER  WITHOUT  BOILING. 

Two  ounces  of  butter  beat  to  a  cream ;  then  add  a  table- 
spoon full  of  flour  and  a  gill  of  cold  water ;  stir  it  over  tne  fire 
until  quite  thick,  but  it  must  not  boil. 

TO  MAKE  CHEESE. 

The  milk  should  be  new  and  rich — a  little  more  than  blood 
warm.  Your  rennet  should  be  previously  prepared  in  the 
proportion  of  a  piece  of  rennet  the  size  of  the  hand  to  a  quart 
of  water.  A  tablespoon  full  of  the  water  will  curd  a  quart  of 
milk.  After  warming  the  milk,  place  it  in  the  tub  kept  for 
the  purpose.  When  the  curd  has  set,  take  a  long  knife  and  cut 
through  the  curd  both  ways  carefully,  and  not  break  it  until  the 
whey  is  seen  to  separate.  Let  it  remain  until  the  whey  cov- 
ers the  curd  well.  Then  place  a  ladder  over  another  tub  with 
a  strainer  and  basket,  and  dip  the  curd  and  whey  carefully  into 
the  strainer;  let  it  lie  and  drain  until  it  has  nearly  ceased,  and 
then  move  it  by  raising  the  sides  of  the  strainer.  It  should 
not  be  urged,  as  that  will  press  out  the  cream,  and  alter  the 
taste  of  the  cheese.  If  prepared  the  same  day,  the  curd  must 
be  salted  enough  to  taste  right,  and  put  in  a  hoop,  strainer  and 
all,  made  smooth  as  possible,  with  a  cover  that  will  just  fit  in- 
side, and  placed  in  a  press.  When  turned,  which  should  be  in 
two  hours,  put  it  in  cheese  cloth  wet  with  salt  and  water,  and 
in  eight  or  nine  hours  turn  again,  and  pare  the  edges.  Let  it 
remain  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  then  take  it  out  and  oil  with 
salt  butter,  and  place  it  where  it  will  have  air,  but  not  be  ex- 
posed to  flies. 

THE  BEST  CHEESE  IN    THE  WORLD. 

To  make  a  cheese  in  the  style  of  Stilton  cheese,  only  much 
better,  take  the  new  milk  of  seven  cows  with  the  cream  from 
the  milk  of  seven  cows.  Heat  a  gallon  of  water  scalding  hot, 
and  put  into  it  three  or  four  hands  full  of  marigolds  bruised  a 
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little ;  strain  it  into  the  tub  containing  the  milk  and  cream,  and 
put  to  it  some  rennet,  but  not  so  much  as  to  make  it  come  very 
hard.  Put  the  curd  into  the  sieve  to  drain ;  do  not  break  it 
all,  but,  as  the  whey  runs  out,  tie  up  the  cloth,  and  let  it  stand 
half  an  hour  or  more.  Then  cut  the  curd  in  pieces ;  pour 
upon  it  as  much  cold  water  as  will  cover  it,  and  let  it 
stand  half  an  hour.  Put  part  of  it  into  a  vat  or  a  hoop  nearly 
six  inches  deep ;  break  the  top  of  it  a  little,  just  to  make  it 
join  with  the  other,  and  strew  on  it  a  very  little  salt;  then  put 
in  the  other  part,  lay  a-  fifty  pound  weight  upon  it,  and  let  it 
stand  half  an  hour.  Turn  it,  and  put  it  into  the  press.  Turn  it 
into  wet,  clean  cloths  every  hour  of  the  day.  Next  morning 
salt  it,  and  let  it  lie  in  the  salt  a  night  and  a  day.  Keep  it 
swathed  tight,  till  it  begins  to  dry  and  coat,  and  keep  it  cov- 
ered with  a  clean  cloth  for  a  long  time. 

The  month  of  August  is  the  best  time  for  making  this  cheese, 
which  should  be  kept  a  year  before  it  is  cut. 

TO  PREPARE  RENNET. 

Take  the  stomach  of  the  calf,  empty  it,  and  strew  it  plenti- 
fully with  salt ;  let  it  lay  for  a  day  or  two,  then  stretch  it  out 
on  two  sticks,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun  ;  a  piece  of  dried  rennet, 
the  size  of  your  hand,  is  sufficient  for  a  quart  of  water ;  a  table- 
spoon full  of  the  water  will  curd  a  quart  of  milk. 

TO  KEEP  CHEESE THE  ENGLISH  METHOD. 

The  inexperienced  are  apt  to  be  deceived  in  cheeses  of  the 
finest  quality  ;  when  testing  it  by  the  taster,  the  smell  is  strong, 
and  the  taste  acrid ;  it  is,  therefore,  rejected ;  whereas,  if  cut 
and  suffered  to  remain  for  two  or  three  days  in  a  dry  closet, 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  flavor  would  become  both  pure  and 
agreeable.  To  avoid  this  error,  the  best  plan  is  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  cheese,  keep  it  in  a  dry  cellar,  in  a  box,  bury  it  in 
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saw  dust,  and  in  about  three  months  it  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved, and  fit  to  cut.  Divide  a  cheese  in  halves,  or  take  out 
one  fourth,  according  to  the  consumption,  and  cover  the  cut 
parts  of  the  cheese  reserved  with  butter,  or  lay  close  to  the 
side  cut  a  buttered  paper,  and  keep  the  cheese  in  a  dry  place ; 
the  part  in  use  should  be  exposed  in  the  larder  for  about  three 
days  ;  it  will  then  be  ready  for  the  table. 

APRICOT  CHEESE. 

Stalk  and  pare  thinly  a  number  of  apricots ;  take  their 
weight,  and  put  to  them  an  equal  weight  of  fine  white  sugar — 
the  latter  must  be  moistened  a  little — and  boil  together  very 
quickly  ;  add  the  kernels  blanched  ;  let  it  boil  for  half  an  hour, 
not  longer;  half  fill  small  jars,  and  cover  down  for  future  use. 

ARTIFICIAL  CHEESE. 

Well  pound  some  nutmeg,  mace,  and  cinnamon,  to  which 
add  a  gallon  of  newT  milk,  t%vo  quarts  of  cream  ;  boil  these  in 
the  milk  ;  put  in  eight  eggs,  six  or  eight  spoons  full  of  wine 
vinegar  to  turn  the  milk  ;  let  it  boil  till  it  comes  to  a  curd, 
tie  it  up  in  a  cheese  cloth,  and  let  it  hang  six  or  eight  hours  to 
drain ;  then  open  it,  take  out  the  spice,  sweeten  it  with  sugar 
and  rose  water,  put  it  into  a  cullender,  let  it  stand  an  hour 
more,  then  turn  it  out  and  serve  it  up  in  a  dish  with  cream 
under  it. 

CHEESE  CREAM A  PLAIN  FAMILY  WAY. 

Put  three  pints  of  milk  to  one-half  pint  of  cream,  warm,  or 
according  to  the  same  proportions,  and  put  in  a  little  rennet ; 
keep  it  covered  in  a  warm  place,  till  it  is  curdled;  haw  a 
mould  with  holes,  either  of  china  or  any  other;  put  the  curds 
into  it  to  drain  about  an  hour  ;  serve  with  a  good  plain  cream 
and  pounded  sugar  over  it. 
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CHEESE  CREAM  AND  MARMALADE. 

Boil  a  pint  of  cream,  mix  it  with  any  kind  of  marmalade 
you  please — a  few  spoons  full  will  be  sufficient — and  a  little 
dried  preserved  lemon  peel  chopped  fine;  when  it  is  but  just 
lukewarm,  put  some  rennet  to  it,  and  serve  with  pounded  su- 
gar over  it. 

CHEESE  AS  ICED  BUTTER. 

Take  a  pint  of  cream,  with  some  grated  lemon  peel,  and  a 
good  spoon  full  of  orange  flower  water,  and  boil  for  a  few  min- 
utes ;  when  taken  off  the  fire,  add  the  yolks  of  a  dozen  eggs, 
well  beat  up,  and  mix  together  without  boiling ;  sift  through 
a  sieve,  and  put  into  an  icing  pan  to  freeze,  working  it  the  same 
as  ices;  it  must  be  iced  in  such  a  manner  that  you  can  serve 
it  with  a  spoon,  like  pats  of  butter  stamped,  and  bits  of  clear 
ice  between,  to  look  like  crystals. 

CHEESE  CREAM  ICED. 

Boil  half  a  pint  of  cream  ;  then  add  half  a  pound  of  sugar 
to  it,  a  dozen  of  sweet  almonds,  pounded,  a  little  orange  flower 
water,  and  grated  lemon  peel ;  boil  together  a  few  minutes ; 
when  you  take  it  off  the  fire,  add  five  yolks  of  eggs  beat  up, 
and  stir  it  frequently,  till  they  are  well  mixed  with  the  cream  ; 
strain  it  in  a  sieve,  and  put  it  into  the  icing  pot ;  when  it  is 
pretty  well  iced,  work  it  well  to  put  it  into  cheese  moulds,  ice 
it  again  and  serve.  It  is  also  done  with  coffee  and  chocolate, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  ices,  only  that  each  is  thickened 
with  four  or  five  yolks  of  eggs,  as  directed  in  the  first,  and 
moulded  like  a  cheese,  which  gives  it  the  name. 

DAMSON  CHEESE. 

Take  eight  pounds  of  damsons,  and  bake  them  in  a  jar  till 
they  are  tender;  then  rub  them  through  a  cullender,  put  to 
them  one  pound  and  a  half  of  lump 'sugar,  and  let  them  boil 
to  the  thickness  of  marmalade. 
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CHEESE FRESH. 

Sweeten  two  quarts  of  cream  with  sugar,  and  boil  it  thin  ; 
then  put  in  some  damask  rosewater,  and  keep  it  stirred,  that 
it  may  not  burn.  When  it  is  thickened  and  turned,  take  it 
off  the  fire,  wash  the  strainer  and  cheese-vat  with  rosewater, 
roll  your  curd  backward  and  forward  in  the  strainer,  to  drain 
the  whey  from  it,  put  the  curd  into  the  vat  as  soon  as  it  is 
cool,  slip  it  into  the  cheese  dish  with  some  of  the  whey,  and 
serve  it. 

CHEESE  FRITTERS. 

Take  some  mild  cheese,  add  some  milk  and  butter,  and  put 
the  whole  into  a  saucepan ;  put  to  these  ingredients  flour, 
eggs,  and  sugar,  and  make  into  a  paste,  of  which  form  your 
fritters ;  fry  them  of  a  nice  color ;  then  sprinkle  with  sugar, 
and  serve. 

CHEESE  PUFFS. 

Take  half  a  pint  of  cheese  curd  strained  from  the  whey, 
with  a  spoon  full  and  a  half  of  flour,  three  eggs — leave  out  the 
whites  of  two — a  spoon  full  of  orange  flower  water,  a  quarter 
of  a  nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  make  it  sweet ;  beat  it  in  a  mortar; 
lav  a  little  of  this  paste  in  very  small  round  cakes  on  a  tin 
plate ;  if  the  oven  is  hot,  they  will  take  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  bake ;  serve  them  with  pudding  sauce. 

CHEESE  ROASTED,  TO  COME  UP  AFTER   DINNER. 

Mix  three  ounces  of  grated  cheese,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
four  ounces  of  butter,  and  three  ounces  of  grated  bread,  a  des- 
sertspoon full  of  mustard,  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  beat  the 
whole  well  in  a  mortar;  toast  some  bread,  cut  it  into  proper 
pieces,  lay  the  paste  as  above  thick  upon  them  ;  put  them  in  a 
Dutch  oven  covered  with  a  dish  till  hot  through  ;  remove  the 
dish  and  let  the  cheese  brown  a  little  ;  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 
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RICE  CHEESE. 

Take  a  pound  of  rice,  boil  it  till  it  becomes  thick  as  hasty 
pudding  in  rather  less  than  half  a  pint  of  milk  ;  pour  it  hot  on 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  butter,  the  same  weight  of  loaf  sugar, 
mixing  it  well  together;  let  it  stand  till  cold,  then  add  one 
egg  and  the  yolk  of  another,  and  a  little  white  wine. 

SAGE  CHEESE. 

Take  the  tops  of  young  red  sage ;  bruise  in  a  mortar  with 
some  leaves  of  spinach  ;  squeeze  the  juice,  mix  it  with  the  ren- 
net in  the  milk,  more  or  less,  as  you  like  it,  for  color  and 
taste ;  when  the  curd  is  come,  break  it  gently,  and  put  it  in 
with  the  skimmer  till  it  is  pressed  two  inches  above  the  vat, 
press  it  eight  or  ten  hours,  salt  it,  and  turn  every  day. 

CHEESE  TOASTED,  OR  A  WELSH  RABBIT. 

Take  a  slice  of  bread  and  nicely  toast  it ;  toast  a  slice  of 
cheese  on  one  side,  lay  it  on  the  toast,  and,  with  a  hot  sala- 
mander, brown  it,  and  rub  some  mustard  over  it. 

CHEESE  TOAST. 

Take  some  butter,  made  mustard,  and  salt ;  mix  it  in  a  mass, 
spread  it  on  thin,  fresh  made  toast,  and  grated  cheese. 

POT  CHEESE. 

Put  about  one-third  buttermilk  to  two  thirds  of  sour  milk,  in  a 
clean  vessel  over  the  fire ;  make  it  scalding  hot ;  then  take  the 
curd  from  the  whey  with  the  skimmer,  and  put  it  it  into  a 
muslin  or  linen  bag,  tie  it  up,  and  hang  it  to  drain  ;  after  an 
hour  or  two,  take  it  down ,  moisten  it  slightly  with  sweet 
cream  ;^put  a  little  salt  to  it,  work  the  salt  into  it,  and  make 
it  in  balls  the  size  of  a  teacup ;  press  it  close  with  the  hands, 
lay  a  cloth  on  a  dish  to  receive  the  cheese,  cover  it,  then 
set  it  in  a  cool  place. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CUSTARDS,    CREAMS,    ICES,   JELLIES, 
MARMALADES,    ETC. 

CUSTARDS. 

Boil  a  pint  of  milk,  with  lemon  peel  and  cinnamon ;  mix  a 
pint  of  cream  and  the  yolks  of  eggs,  beaten ;  when  the  milk 
tastes  of  the  seasoning,  sweeten  it  enough  for  the  whole  ;  pour 
it  into  the  cream,  and  stir  it  well ;  then  give  the  custard  a  sim- 
mer till  of  a  proper  thickness ;  do  not  let  it  boil ;  stir  it  one 
way  the  whole  time ;  then  flavor  with  a  large  spoon  full  of 
peach  water,  and  two  teaspoons  full  of  brandy.  If  you  wish 
your  custard  to  be  very  rich,  put  in  a  quart  of  cream  and  no  milk. 

APPLE  CUSTARD. 

Select  good  sweet  apples,  such  as  will  cook  well ;  pare,  cut, 
and  stew  them ;  when  thoroughly  done,  stir  them  briskly  till 
the  pieces  are  all  broken  fine.  Allow  the  apples  time  to  cool, 
and  thin  down  to  the  proper  consistency  with  good  milk,  and 
bake  with  one  crust,  as  you  would  bake  a  common  custard,  or 
a  pumpkin  pie.  If  a  richer  pie  is  wanted,  a  few  eggs  may  be 
added.  If  the  apples  are  totally  sweet,  but  little  sugar  or  other 
sweetening  will  be  required.     If  desirable,  spices  may  be  added. 

APPLE  CUSTARD ANOTHER. 

Pare,  core,  and  slice  twelve  pippins.  Boil  a  pint  of  water,  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  twelve  cloves,  and  skim.  Put  in  the 
apples,  and  stew  until  the  liquid  is  nearly  gone.  Lay  them  in  a 
deep  dish ;  take  out  the  cloves  when  they  are  cold  ;  pour  in  a 
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quart  of  custard,  and  let  it  cook  by  setting  the  dish  in  boiling 
water  until  it  sets.     The  same  with  quince,  but  more  sugar. 

ALMOND  CUSTARD. 

Blanch  and  beat  three  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and  ofw 
ounce  of  bitter,  fine,  with  a  spoon  full  of  water  ;  beat  a  pint  of 
cream  with  two  spoons  full  of  rosewater,  and  put  to  them  the 
volks  of  four  eg-gs,  and  as  much  sugar  as  will  make  it  sweet : 
then  add  the  almonds;  stir  it  all  over  a  slow  fire  till  it  is  of  a 
proper  thickness,  but  not  to  boil.     Pour  it  into  cups. 

BOILED  CUSTARDS. 

Scald  a  quart  of  milk  ;  when  cool,  pour  it  into  a  mixture  of 
nine  beaten  eggs,  nine  tablespoons  full  of  sugar,  and  rosewater 
to  your  taste ;  strain  this  through  a  sieve  into  your  custard 
cups ;  set  the  cups  into  a  deep  iron  pan  ;  fill  it  half  full  of  wa- 
ter, and  boil  them  hard. 

SOFT  CUSTARDS. 

Scald  a  quart  of  milk,  with  mace,  cinnamon,  and  lemon  peel; 
pour  this  into  sixteen  well  beaten  eggs,  leaving  out  the  whites 
of  eight,  and  half  a  pound  of  sugar ;  strain  this  through  a  sieve 
into  a  pitcher,  and  set  it  into  a  kettle  of  hot  water,  stirring  it 
constantly,  until  boiled  enough. 

CUSTARD,  BAKED. 

Boil  a  pint  of  cream,  with  mace  and  cinnamon;  when  cold, 
take  four  eggs,  a  little  rose  and  orange  flower  water,  a  little 
white  wine,  nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  your  taste;  mix  them  well 
together,  and  bake  them  in  china  cups. 

CREAM    CUSTARD. 

Take  the  crumb  of  a  baker's  loaf,  and  grate  it  very  fine,  and 
add  to  it  a  quart  of  cream,  with  half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter, 
and  the  yolks  of  a  dozen  eggs ;  put  to  them  as  much  sugar  as 
will  sweeten  them  ;  then  let  it  thicken  over  the  fire  ;  make  the 

14 
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custards  shallow,  and  when  they  have  stood  half  an  hour  in  a 
slow  oven,  grate  some  loaf  sugar  over  them,  and  serve. 

CUSTARD PLAIN. 

Boil  together  a  quart  of  cream  or  new  milk,  a  stick  of  cin- 
namon, and  some  mace ;  then  take  twelve  eggs,  beat  ihem  up 
well ;  sweeten  them ;  put  them  into  a  pan,  and  bake  or  boil 
them,  stirring  them  all  one  way  till  they  are  of  a  proper  thick- 
ness; boil  the  spice  first,  and  when  the  milk  is  cold,  mix  the 
eggs,  and  boil  it.  The  spice  may  be  left  out,  and  in  lieu  of  that, 
four  or  five  bitter  almonds,  to  the  taste. 

CHERRY    CUSTARD. 

Take  two  pounds  of  ripe  cherries,  stoned  and  tailed,  and  put 
them  into  a  preserving  pan,  with  half  a  pound  of  powdered 
sugar ;  when  nearly  done,  drain  the  cherries  well  ;  strain  the 
syrup,  and  boil  it  until  it  begins  to  adhere  to  the  fingers;  then 
pour  it  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  cherries,  with  the  juice  which 
drained  from  them,  and  put  them  on  the  fire  till  the  nap  foams ; 
prepare  the  custard  in  the  usual  way;  pour  in  the  drained  cher- 
ries; bake  it  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  in  a  brisk  oven. 
Previous  to  serving  at  table,  mark  it  with  the  remaining 
cherries,  and  pour  the  syrup  over  the  whole. 

LEMON     CUSTARD. 

Take  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  beaten  ;  strain  them,  and  whip 
■them  with  a  pint  of  cream  ;  boil  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  sweet- 
ened, with  the  rind  of  one;  when  cold,  strain  it  to  the  cream 
and  eggs ;  when  it  almost  boils,  put  it  into  a  dish ;  grate  over 
the  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  brown  it  with  a  salamander. 

ORANGE    CUSTAUH. 

Beat  the  rind  of  a  Seville  orange  (previously  boiled  very 
tender)  in  a  mortar,  t.^  a  very  fine  paste  ;  add  the  juice  of  a 
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Seville  orange,  a  spoon  full  of  the  best  brandy,  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  and  four  ounces  of  lump  sugar ;  beat  them  well  to- 
gether for  ten  minutes  ;  then  pour  in  gradually  a  pint  of  boil- 
ing cream,  beating  it  till  it  is  cold,  and  put  it  into  custard 
glasses.  Place  the  glasses  in  an  earthen  dish  of  hot  water  ; 
let  them  remain  till  they  are  set ;  then  stick  preserved  orange 
or  orange  chips  on  the  top.     Serve  either  hot  or  cold. 

RICE  CUSTARDS  WITHOUT   CREAM. 

Take  one  teaspoon  full  of  rice  flour,  a  pint  of  new  milk,  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  a  tablespoon  full  of  sugar;  mix  the  rice 
very  smooth,  and  stir  it,  with  the  eggs,  into  the  boiling  milk. 

CREAMS. 

APRICOT  CREAM. 

The  same  as  raspberry  and  currant  cream.  Rub  your  ap- 
ricots through  a  sieve ;  if  jam,  the  same ;  use  a  little  lemon 
juice,  and  less  sugar  than  to  the  other  creams. 

ORANGE  CREAM. 

To  half  a  cup  of  water  and  a  cup  of  powdered  sugar  put  the 
juice  of  two  oranges.  Beat  four  eggs ;  add,  and  beat  them 
well  together.  Strain  through  flannel  into  a  sauce  pan  ;  set  it 
over  a  gentle  fire,  and  stir  it  one  way  until  thick  and  scalding 
hut,  not  boiling,  or  it  will  curdle.  Flavor  with  lemon.  Serve 
as  a  custard  in  jelly  glasses. 

ICE  CREAM. 

Stir  till  perfectly  smooth  two  tablespoons  full  of  arrowroot 
(or  fine  starch)  with  milk  sufficient  to  make  a  thin  paste ;  then 
mix  a  pint  each  of  cream  and  milk,  and  boil;  while  boiling, 
•stir  in  the  preparation  of  arrow  root,  and  let  it  boil  again ; 
then  take  it  off,  and  stir  in  half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  let 
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it  boil  again,  [f  vanillas  are  preferred,  take  the  half  of  a  bean, 
split  in  pieces,  and  boil  it  in  a  little  milk,  to  extract  the  flavor, 
and  stir  it  in  with  the  arrow  root ;  but  if  lemon,  add  a  few- 
drops  after  it  is  boiled  ;  or  if  strawberry,  express  the  juice  of  a 
quart  of  ripe  strawberries,  and  add  to  the  powdered  sugar,  to 
boil  with  the  whole.  Freeze  it  in  the  usual  manner.  (See 
ices.) 

If  preferred,  the  following  may  be  used  instead  of  the  above. 
One  pint  of  cream,  three  pints  of  new  milk,  one  pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  twro  lemons,  and  half  of  a  vanilla  bean.  Boil,  and  stir 
in  the  sugar  gradually.  If  you  have  no  lemon,  use  four  eggs. 
Freeze  as  above. 

WHIPPED    CREAM. 

Take  a  pint  and  a  half  of  cream,  the  whites  of  three  eggs, 
white  sugar  to  your  taste,  and  a  part  of  the  juice  of  a  lemon; 
then  whip  it  with  a  whisk  made  of  a  bunch  of  quills,  or  in  a 
whip  churn  ;  flavor  with  the  rind  of  grated  lemon  or  rose  water ; 
and  as  the  foam  rises,  lay  it  into  jelly  glasses.  If  preferred, 
the  glass  may  be  half  filled  with  jelly,  and  the  whip  poured 
over  it. 

EXCELLENT    CRB 

Take  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  cream;  whip  it  to  a  strong 
froth  with  some,  finely  seraped  lemon  peel,  a  squeeze  of  lemon 
juice,  half  a  glass  of  sweet  wine,  and  sugar;  lay  it  on  a  sieve, 
in  a  form,  and  the  next  day  lay  it  on  a  dish,  and  ornament  it 
with  very  Light  puff  paste  biscuits,  made  in  tin  shapes,  the 
length  of  a  finger,  and  about  two  thick,  over  which  should  be 
strewn  sugar,  with  isinglass ;  the  edges  of  the  dishes  may  be 
lined  with  macaroons. 

CHOCOLATE — WHIPPED  CREAM. 

Disolve  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  best  chocolate  in  a  glass 
of  boiling  water,  over  a  moderate  fire;   then  let  it  cool ;  add 
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to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar,  and  mix  it  with 
whipped  cream. 

CHERRY  ICE  CREAM. 

Pound  half  a  pound  of  preserved  cherries,  unstoned  ;  put 
them  into  a  basin,  with  a  pint  of  cream,  the  juice  of  a  lemon, 
and  a  gill  of  syrup ;  pass  it  through  a  sieve,  and  freeze  it  in  the 
usual  way. 

CURRANT  ICE  CREAM. 

Put  into  a  basin  a  large  tablespoon  and  a  half  full  of  currant 
jelly,  with  half  a  gill  of  syrup ;  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  one 
lemon  and  a  half;  add  a  pint  of  cream,  and  a  little  cochineal ; 
pass  it  through  a  sieve,  and  freeze  it  in  the  usual  way. 

CURRANT  CREAM. 

Take  some  currants,  thoroughly  ripe  ;  bruise  them  in  boiled 
cream  ;  add  beaten  cinnamon,  and  sweeten  to  your  taste ;  then 
strain  it  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  serve. 

Strawberries  and  raspberries  may  be  done  in  the  same  way. 
The  fruit  ought  to  be  sweetened  previous  to  putting  in  the 
cream,  which  should  be  used  almost  cold,  else  it  is  liable  to 
curdle. 

GOOSEBERRY  CREAM. 

Take  a  quart  of  gooseberries;  boil  them  very  quick  in 
enough  water  to  cover  them ;  stir  in  half  an  ounce  of  good  but- 
ter ;  when  they  become  soft,  put  them  through  a  sieve ;  sweeten 
the  pulp  while  it  is  hot,  and  then  beat  it  up  with  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs.     Serve  in  a  dish,  cups,  or  glasses. 

LEMON  ICE  CREAM. 

Take  the  juice  of  four  lemons,  and  the  peel  of  one,  grated : 
add  two  gills  of  syrup,  and  one  pint  of  cream  ;  mix  it  all  to- 
gether ;  pass  it  through  a  sieve,  and  freeze  it. 
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STRAWBERRY  CREAM. 

Pulp  six  ounces  of  strawberry  jam,  with  a  pint  of  cream, 
through  a  sieve;  add  to  it  the  juice  of  a  lemon ;  whisk  it  fast 
at  the  edge  of  a  dish ;  lay  the  froth  on  a  sieve  ;  add  a  little 
more  juice  of  lemon,  and  when  no  more  froth  will  rise,  put  the 
cream  into  a  dish,  or  into  glasses,  and  place  the  froth  upon  it, 
well  drained. 

STRAWBERRY  ICE  CREAM. 

Pass  a  pint  of  picked  strawberries  through  a  sieve,  with  a 
wooden  spoon  ;  add  four  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  and  a  pint 
of  cream  and  freeze. 

CREAM    HASTY. 

Take  a  gallon  of  milk  from  the  cow ;  set  it  on  the  fire,  and 
when  it  begins  to  rise,  take  it  oft*  the  fire,  skim  off  all  the  cream, 
and  put  it  on  a  plate ;  then  set  the  skillet  on  the  fire  again,  and 
repeat  the  skimming,  till  your  plate  is  full  of  cream  ;  put  to  it 
some  orange  flower  and  sugar,  and  serve  it. 

SNOW  CREAM. 

Beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs  to  a  froth,  and  stir  in  two  spoons 
full  of  white  sugar ;  flavor  with  rosewater  or  lemon ;  add  a 
pint  of  thick,  sweet  cream,  and  beat  the  whole  together  to  a 
froth.     This  is  to  be  served  with  a  dessert  of  sweetmeats. 

TO    KEEP  CREAM. 

Cream  already  skimmed  may  be  kept  twenty-four  hours,  if 
scalded  with  sugar,  and  by  adding  it  to  as  much  powdered 
lump  sugar  as  will  make  it  sweet,  it  will  keep  good  two  days, 
in  a  cool  place. 

CREAM  AU  NATUREL. 

Take  some  thin  cream — let  it  be  fresh — and  put  it  in  a  bowl, 
on  ice,  to  cool ;  add  to  it  powdered  sugar,  and  serve  it 
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PINE  APPLE  CREAM. 

Have  some  pine  apple  prepared  in  syrup,  and  cut  into  small 
dice,  putting  in  your  cream,  with  a  little  of  the  syrup ;  the 
other  process,  as  before. 

RASPBERRY  AND  CURRANT  CREAM. 

Use  a  pottle  of  raspberries,  and  the  juice  of  a  hand  full  of 
currants,  passed  through  the  sieve  with  raspberries ;  then  pro- 
ceed precisely  the  same  as  before. 

CREAM  STRAWBERRIES. 

Rub  through  a  fine  sieve  about  four  ounces  of  strawberries ; 
have  ready,  boiled  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  or  milk,  two 
ounces  of  isinglass ;  strain  it,  and  put  it  to  get  cold,  but  not  to 
set ;  put  in  a  large  basin  one  pint  of  cream  ;  whip  it  with  your 
whisk  until  it  begins  to  thicken ;  then  whip  in  a  piece  of  a 
lemon,  free  from  seeds,  a  hand  full  of  sifted  sugar ;  now  the 
strawberries,  and  more  sugar,  if  not  sweet  enough;  whip  in 
gently  your  isinglass  —  not  more  than  a  teacup  full  —  whip  it 
well,  and  if  nearly  set,  put  it  into  your  mould ;  if  not  a  good 
color,  as  that  of  a  strawberry,  use  cochineal  coloring  to  it. 

RHENISH    CREAM. 

Dissolve  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a  pint  of  water ;  add  the 
yolks  of  five  eggs,  the  juice  and  peel  of  two  lemons,  half  a  pint 
of  white  wine,  and  half  a  pound  of  white  sugar.  Stir  them  all 
together,  and  let  them  boil  gently,  till  thick  enough  to  put  into 
the  mould. 

VANILLA  CREAM. 

Boil  half  a  vanilla  bean  in  a  gill  of  new  milk,  until  it  is 
highly  flavored.  Have  ready  a  jelly  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass 
to  a  pint  of  water ;  mix  it  with  the  milk  and  a  pint  and  a 
quarter  of  cream,  sweetened  with  white  sugar,  and  stir  till 
cold.  Dip  the  mould  into  cold  water  before  filling  it.  Make 
it  the  dav  before  it  is  wanted. 
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GOOSEBERRY  FOOL. 

Put  gooseberries  into  a  stone  jar,  with  some  fine  loaf  sugar  ; 
put  the  jar  either  in  a  stove,  or  in  a  sauce  pan  of  water,  over 
the  fire  ;  if  in  a  stove,  a  large  spoon  full  of  water  should  be 
added  to  the  fruit ;  when  it  is  done  to  a  pulp,  press  it  through 
a  cullender.  Have  ready  a  sufficient  quantity  of  new  milk,  and 
a  teacup  full  of  raw  cream,  boiled  together ;  or  you  may  use 
an  egg  instead  of  the  cream  ;  leave  it  to  get  cold  ;  then  sweeten 
well  with  sugar,  and  mix  the  pulp  by  degrees  with  it. 

APPLE  FOOL. 

May  be  made  as  gooseberry  fool,  except  that  when  stewed, 
they  should  be  peeled  and  pulped. 

APPLE    TRIFLE. 

Take  a  quantity  of  apples,  and  pulp  them  through  a  sieve 
until  you  have  sufficient  to  make  a  thick  layer  at  the  bottom 
of  your  dish ;  grate  the  rind  of  half  a  lemon  fine,  and  mix  with 
it ;  sweeten  to  palate  with  sugar.  Mix  together  half  a  pint  of 
milk,  the  same  quantity  of  cream,  and  the  yolk  of  one  egg ; 
scald  it  over  a  quick  fire,  keeping  it  well  stirred  all  the  time ; 
it  must  not  boil ;  add  a  little  more  sugar,  and  then  stand  it  to 
cool ;  when  cold,  lay  it  over  the  apples  with  a  spoon  ;  cover  it 
with  a  whip,  which  should  be  made  about  twenty-four  hours  pre- 
viously, and  which  should  be  thus  made  :  to  a  gill  of  rich  cream 
put  the  whites  of  two  egi^s,  well  beaten,  four  teaspoons  full  of 
pounded  sugar,  some  lemon  peel,  and  a  wine-glass  of  raisin 
wine;  beat  it  well  with  a  whisk,  which  is  kept  only  for  such 
purposes.     A  Goosebery  Trifle  may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 

ICES. 
Sorbetieres,  or  moulds  for  cream  or  fruit  ices,  are  made  of 
two  sorts  of  materials — block-tin  and  pewter  ;  of  these,  the  lat- 
ter is  the  best,  the  substance  to  be  iced  congealing  more  grad- 
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ually  in  it  than  the  former  —  an  object  much  to  be  desired ; 
for  when  the  ice  is  formed  too  quickly,  it  is  apt  to  be  rough 
and  full  of  lumps,  like  hail,  especially  if  it  is  not  well  worked 
with  the  spatula.  The  other  utensils,  fit  for  this  operation,  are 
a  deep  pail,  with  a  cork  at  the  bottom,  and  a  wooden  spatula, 
about  nine  inches  long ;  fill  the  pail  with  the  pounded  ice,  over 
which  spread  four  hands  full  of  salt;  then,  having  filled  a  sor- 
betiere,  or  mould,  with  cream,  &c,  put  on  the  cover,  and  im- 
merse it  in  the  center  of  the  pail,  taking  care  the  ice  touches 
the  mould  in  all  parts;  throw  in  two  more  hands  full  of  salt, 
and  leave  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  take  the  cover  from 
the  mould,  and  with  the  spatula  stir  the  contents  up  together, 
so  that  those  parts  that  touch  the  sides  of  the  mould,  and  con- 
sequently congeal  first,  may  be  mixed  with  the  liquor  in  the 
middle  ;  work  this  about  for  seven  or  eight  minutes,  cover  the 
mould,  take  the  pail  by  the  ears,  and  shake  it  round  and  round, 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  open  the  mould  a  second  time,  and 
stir  as  before;  continue  these  operations  alternately,  until  it  is 
sntirely  congealed  and  smooth,  and  free  from  lumps;  take 
care  to  let  out  the  water  that  will  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pail,  by  means  of  the  cock,  and  press  the  ice  close  to  the  sor- 
betiere,  with  the  spatula  ;'  when  the  cream  is  iced,  take  it  from 
the  pail ;  dip  the  mould  in  warm  water,  and  do  not  let  it  re- 
main an  instant ;  dry  it  quickly  ;  turn  it  out,  and  serve  as 
quickly  as  possible.  All  sorts  of  ices  are  finished  in  this 
manner;  the  preparation  of  the  articles  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed constitutes  the  only  difference  between  them. 

ICING  FOR  CAKES. 

For  a  large  cake,  beat  eight  ounces  of  fine  sugar ;  put  it  into 

a  mortar,  with  four  spoons  full  of  rosewater,  and  the  whites  of 

two  eggs,  beaten  and  strained ;  whisk  it  well,  and  when  the 

cake  is  almost  cold,  dip  a  feather  in  the  icing,  and  cover  the 
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cake  well ;  set  it  in  an  oven  to  harden,  but  do  not  let  it  re- 
main long  enough  to  discolor ;  keep  the  cake  in  a  dry  place. 

ANOTHER. 

Put  a  pound  of  prepared  icing  sugar  into  a  basin,  with  the 
whites  of  two  eggs ;  beat  it  up  well  for  half  an  hour,  with  a 
wooden  spoon  ;  if  too  thin,  add  more  sugar,  and  a  drop  more 
white  of  egg,  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  ;  beat  it  well.  It 
must  not  run. 

ALMOND  ICING  FOR  BRIDE  CAKES. 

The  whites  of  six  eggs,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  double  refined 
sugar,  and  a  pound  of  almonds,  blanched  and  pounded,  with  a 
little  rose  water ;  mix  all  together,  and  whisk  it  well  for  an 
hour  or  two  ;  lay  it  over  the  cake,  and  put  it  in  the  oven. 

ICING  FOR  TARTS. 

Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  some  melted  butter  well  to- 
gether ;  wash  the  tarts  with  a  feather,  and  sift  sugar  over,  as 
you  put  them  into  the  oven,  or  beat  white  of  egg ;  wash  the 
paste,  and  sift  some  white  sugar. 

CURRANT  ICE. 

Squeeze  some  picked  currants  through  a  sieve ;  add  to  the 
juice  some  clarified  sugar,  boiled  to  a  very  high  degree;  and, 
if  you  like,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  four  lemons ;  it  will  make 
it  more  mellow;  strain  them  again  through  the  sieve;  put 
them  into  the  icing  pot,  and  finish  the  same  as  all  other  ices. 

PINE  APPLE  CREAM  ICE. 

Use  the  syrup ;  and,  when  getting  thick,  add  some  small 
pieces  of  pine,  cut  in  dice ;  all  the  other  process  as  for  former 
creams. 
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FRESH  STRAWBERRY  ICE  CREAM. 

If  for  a  quart  mould,  rub  through  four  or  five  ounces  of  the 
scarlet  strawberries  into  a  clean  basin;  sweeten  it  with  some 
good  thick  syrup;  put  in  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  half  a  pint  of 
cream,  and  a  glass  of  clear  jelly,  if  you  have  it,  in  dissolve! 
isinglass ;  in  freezing,  work  it  well  and  repeatedly  with  your 
spoon,  when  it  begins  to  thicken  and  stick  to  the  sides  of  the 
freezer ;  do  not  let  it  be  too  hard  before  you  put  it  into  your 
mould  ;  color  it,  if  not  a  good  color,  with  prepared  coloring  ; 
paper  the  top  and  bottom  of  your  moulds ;  bring  them  in 
small  ice  and  plenty  of  salt,  and  let  them  remain  until  dessert 
is  called ;  wash  well  the  moulds  from  the  salt  and  water,  as 
the  leasUdrop  will  spoil  your  ices ;  cut  off  the  projecting  top 
and  bottom  before  you  dish  them. 

CHERRY  ICE. 

Stone  two  pounds  of  ripe  cherries ;  bruise,  and  set  them  on 
the  fire,  with  a  little  water,  and  half  a  pound  of  sugar  ;  when 
they  have  boiled,  pass  them  through  a  hair  sieve  into  an  earthen 
pan  *  pound  a  hand  full  of  the  kernels ;  put  them  in  a  basin, 
with  the  juice  of  two  lemons ;  add  to  the  cherries  a  pound  of 
sugar,  and  strain  on  them  the  lemon  juice  and  kernels ;  mix 
the  whole  together,  and  put  it  into  a  sorbetiere,  with  pounded 
ice ;  work  the  cherries  up  with  it  well  until  it  has  set ;  then 
place  it  in  glasses. 

CURRANTS   TO  ICE. 

Take  fresh  currants  in  bunches,  and  have  ready  some  white 
of  egg,  well  beaten ;  dip  them  in ;  lay  them  abroad  ;  sift 
double  refined  sugar  over  them  thick,  and  dry  them  in  a  stove 
or  oven. 

CHARLOTTE  RUSSE. 

One  ounce  of  isinglass,  eight  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  dissolved 
in  a  glass  of  warm  water  ;  strain  them  through  a  fine  sieve ; 
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beat  in  a  separate  bowl  five  eggs;  add  one  quart  of  fresh 
cream  ;  beat  this  all  together  with  a  wire  whip,  until  it  is  hard. 
Line  your  dish  with  slices  of  sponge  cake ;  pour  in  the  mixture, 
and  put  it  on  ice,  until  ready  to  serve  it.  Flavor  with  what 
you  please. 

CURRANT  ICE  CREAM. 

Put  one  large  spoon  full  and  a  half  of  currant  jelly  into  a 
basin,  with  half  a  gill  of  syrup;  squeeze  in  one  lemon  and  a 
half;  add  a  pint  of  cream,  and  a  little  cochineal ;  then  pass  it 
through  a  sieve,  and  finish  in  the  general  way. 

CURRANT  ICES. 

Take  some  picked  currants,  and  squeeze  them  through  a 
sieve ;  then  take  some  clarified  sugar,  boiled  to  a  high  degree, 
and  add  it  to  your  currant  juice  ;  and,  if  you  like,  squeeze  the 
juice  of  four  lemons  into  it,  which  will  make  it  more  mellow; 
strain  it  through  a  sieve  again ;  then  put  it  in  an  icing  pot ; 
finish  the  same  as  all  other  ices. 


JELLIES. 

CLEAR  APPLE  JELLY. 

Pare  and  core  some  pippins ;  put  them  into  a  pan,  with  as 
much  water  as  will  cover  them ;  let  them  boil  gently  until 
soft;  let  them  "get  cold  ;  then  strain  them  through  a  jelly  bag ; 
put  the  juice  into  your  preserving  pan,  and  to  each  pint  of 
juice  put  one  pound  of  fine  sugar  and  the  peel  of  two  lemons; 
then  boil  it  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  stifthesss  of  calves'  foot 
jelly  ;  skim  it  well,  and  add  the  juice  of  a  lemon  ;  it  should 
be  made  in  September — the  flavor  of  the  apple  is  better;  if 
you  cannot  get  the  pippin,  any  acid  apple  will  do. 
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APPLE  JELLY. 

Pare  and  core  some  tart  apples ;  boil  till  soft  in  plenty  of 
water,  and  strain  through  a  jelly  bag.  Do  not  squeeze  them. 
Add  a  pound  of  white  sugar  to  each  pint  of  liquor,  and  boil 
slowly  to  a  thick  jelly.  A  little  cranberry  or  beet  juice,  put  in 
on  removing  it  from  the  fire,  will  give  it  a  red  tinge ;  or,  use 
saffron  tincture,  or  spinach  leaves,  to  color,  if  preferred.  Strain 
again,  and  when  cool,  put  into  glasses  and  cover. 

QUINCE  JELLY. 

This  may  be  made  in  much  the  same  manner  as  apple  jelly. 
Add  the  white  of  eggs ;  clarify  it,  and  put  it  into  glasses. 

APRICOT  JELLY. 

Take  eighteen  fine  apricots  ;  let  them  be  of  a  nice  red  color ; 
stone  them,  and  cut  them  in  pieces  into  some  syrup,  usually 
made  with  twelve  ounces  of  sugar;  but  for  apricot  jelly  it 
should  be  rather  more  liquid  than  for  other  jellies ;  when  the 
fruit  is  done,  put  it  into  a  napkin  to  express  all  the  juice  you 
possibly  can,  which  you  must  add  to  the  syrup  in  which  the 
apricots  have  been  done,  and  which  has  been  previously  strained 
through  a  silk  sieve  ;  and,  after  having  mixed  with  it  a  proper 
quantity  of  isinglass,  to  thicken  it,  finish  the  same  as  all  other 
jellies. 

LEMON  JELLY. 

To  a  pint  of  water  put  an  ounce  of  white  isinglass,  pulled 
into  shreds,  and  rinsed,  and  the  rinds  of  six  lemons.  Stir  till 
dissolved,  and  then  add  a  pint  of  lemon  juice,  and  sweeten 
with  white  sugar.  Boil  four  or  five  minutes;  color  with  tinc- 
ture of  saffron ;  strain,  and  fill  glasses,  when  nearly  cool. 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  AND    BLACKBERRY    JELLY. 

Take  the  berries  when  ripe;  mash  them,  and  let  them  drain 
through  a  flannel  bag,  without  squeezing  it.     To  each  pint  of 
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juice  put  a  pound  of  white  sugar,  and  the  beaten  white  of  an 
egg  to  three  pounds  of  the  sugar.  Set  it  on  the  fire  ;  when  it 
boils  up  well,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  skim  it  clear.  Set  it 
back  on  the  fire  ;  if  any  more  scum  rises,  take  it  from  the  fire, 
and  skim  it  off.  Boil  it  till  it  becomes  a  jelly,  which  is  ascer- 
tained by  taking  a  little  of  it  up  into  a  tumbler  of  cold  water. 
If  it  falls  to  the  bottom  in  a  solid  mass,  it  is  sufficiently  boiled. 
Seal  it  up  in  tumblers  or  cups. 

CRANBERRY,  GRAPE,  AND    CURRANT   JELLY. 

They  are  all  made  in  the  same  manner.  Take  the  fruit  in 
its  prime;  wash,  and  drain  it  till  nearly  dry;  then  put  it  in  an 
earthen  jar,  or  pot,  and  set  the  pot  in  a  kettle  of  hot  water  to 
boil,  taking  care  that  none  of  it  gets  into  the  jar.  When  the 
fruit  breaks,  turn  it  into  a  flannel  bag,  and  let  it  drain  slowly 
through  into  a  deep  dish,  without  squeezing.  When  the  juice 
has  all  passed  through  the  bag,  put  to  each  pint  of  it  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  white  sugar.  Put  to  each  quart  of  the  syrup 
the  beaten  white  of  an  egg.  Set  the  syrup  where  it  will  boil 
gently ;  as  fast  as  any  scum  rises,  take  the  syrup  from  the  fire, 
and  skim  it  clear.  Boil  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  then 
try  it  in  cold  water ;  if  it  sinks,  it  is  done.  Pour  into  tumblers, 
sealing  them  over  with  white  paper  smeared  with  the  white  of 
egg,  (which  will  make  the  paper  stick  to  the  glass.)  and  place 
them  in  the  sun  till  made. 

CURRANT    JELLY. 

Having  stripped  off  the  stems,  put  the  fruit  into  a  stone  jar ; 
set  it  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  until  the  juice  runs  freely; 
then  strain  it  through  a  flannel ;  to  every  pint  of  juice  add  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar ;  let  it  stand  till  dissolved  ;  put  it  in  a  pre- 
serving kettle,  and  boil  it  twenty  minutes ;  skim  it ;  put  it  in 
small  glasses,  and  when  cold,  paste  paper  over  them. 
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CHERRY  JELLY. 

Having  taken  the  stalks  and  stones  from  two  pounds  of  dark 
red,  fleshy  cherries,  put  them  into  a  basin  ;  pound  the  kernels, 
and  squeeze  the  juice  of  four  lemons  through  a  sieve ;  mash 
the  cherries  with  a  wooden  spoon,  putting  first  in  half  a  pot  of 
currant  jelly,  then  the  kernels,  lastly  the  lemon  juice ;  mix 
these  together  well ;  then,  having  boiled  and  skimmed  a  pint 
of  clarified  sugar  and  isinglass,  put  the  cherries  into  a  jelly  bag ; 
pour  the  sugar,  &c,  over  them  ;  run  it  through  till  quite  clear; 
if  not  sufficiently  sweet,  add  more  sugar ;  if  to  the  contrary, 
add  more  lemon  juice;  wet  the  mould,  set  it  in  ice,  and  fill  it 
with  the  jelly ;  do  not  turu  it  out  till  the  last  minute. 

MOSS  JELLY. 

Soak  Carragua,  or  Irish  moss,  in  cold  water  a  few  minutes, 
to  extract  the  bitter  taste ;  then  drain  off  the  water,  and  to 
half  an  ounce  of  moss  put  a  quart  of  fresh  water,  and  a  stick 
of  cinnamon.  Boil  till  it  becomes  a  thick  jelly;  then  strain  it, 
and  season  it  to  the  taste  with  white  wine  and  whi|e  sugar. 
This  is  very  nourishing,  and  recommended  highly  for  con- 
sumptive complaints. 

calves'  foot  jelly. 
Boil  two  sets  of  feet  in  eight  quarts  of  water,  about  five 
hours,  or  until  the  flesh  cleaves  from  the  bones ;  strain  it,  and 
let  it  stand  till  it  is  perfectly  cool.  Take  the  grease  from  the 
top,  and  the  dirt  from  the  bottom.  Then  to  two  quarts  of  jelly 
add  three  pints  of  Madeira  wine,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
loaf  sugar,  the  juice  of  two  lemons  with  some  of  the  rind,  the  , 
whites  of  eight  eggs,  beat  very  light,  with  some  of  the  shells  ; 
boil  it  until  dissolved,  then  strain  it  till  it  is  clear  through  a 
flannel  bag,  and  put  in  forms  to  cool.  First  wet  the  forms  in 
cold  water. 
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ANOTHER. 

Clean  four  calves'  feet ;  chop  them  up  and  boil  them  in  four 
quarts  of  water  till  soft,  and  only  one  quart  remains  Let  it 
become  perfectly  cold,  then  take  off  all  the  fat  and  scrape  off 
all  the  dregs  that  adhere  to  the  jelly.  Put  the  jelly  in  a  pre- 
serving  kettle,  set  it  on  a  slow  fire — when  it  melts,  take  it  from 
the  fire,  and  mix  with  it  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  the  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  two  fresh  lemons,  and  a  stick  of  cinnamon  or 
mace ;  take  the  whites  of  six  eggs  and  beat  them  to  a  froth — 
stir  them  into  the  jelly  when  it  is  cool — bruise  the  shells,  and 
mix  them  with  the  jelly,  then  set  it  on  a  few  coals.  Sweeten 
it,  when  hot,  to  the  taste,  with  white  sugar.  Let  the  whole  boil 
slowly  fifteen  minutes,  without  stirring  it ;  let  the  jelly  drain 
through  a  flannel  bag  into  a  deep  dish.  If  it  is  not  clear  the 
first  time,  let  it  pass  through  the  bag  till  it  becomes  so.  The 
bag  should  not  be  squeezed,  otherwise  the  jelly  will  not  look 
clear.  When  transparent,  turn  it  into  glasses,  and  set  the  glasses, 
if  the  weather  is  hot,  into  cold  water,  and  keep  them  in  a  cool 
place.  This  kind  of  jelly  will  keep  but  a  few  days,  in  warm 
weather.  A  knuckle  of  veal,  and  sheep's  feet,  makes  a  nice 
jelly,  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  calf's  feet. 

LEMON  JELLY. 

Set  a  pint  and  a  half  of  clarified  sugar  on  the  lire,  and  dilute 
it  with  a  little  water ;  when  it  boils  and  has  been  well  skimmed, 
put  in  two  ounces  of  clarified  isinglass  with  a  little  lemon  peel 
cut  very  thin ;  let  these  boil  till  you  have  squeezed  through  a 
sieve  into  a  basin  the  juice  of  six  lemons,  then  pass  your  sugar 
and  isinglass  to  it,  and  set  it  in  a  mould  as  any  other  jelly  ;  when 
*  turned  out,  garnish  it  with  dried  jellies. 

TAPIOCA  JELLY. 

Take  four  tablespoons  full  of  tapioca,  rinse  it  thoroughly, 
and  soak  it  five  hours,  in  cold  water  enough  to  cover  it.     Set 
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.1  pint  of  cold  water  on  the  fire ;  when  it  boils,  mash  and  stir  up 
the  tapioca  that  is  in  water,  and  mix  it  with  the  boiling  water. 
Let  the  whole  simmer  gently,  with  a  stick  of  cinnamon  or 
mace.  When  thick  and  clear,  mix  a  couple  of  tablespoons 
full  of  white  sugar,  with  half  a  tablespoon  full  of  lemon  juice, 
and  half  a  glass  of  white  wine ;  stir  it  into  the  jelly  ;  if  not  sweet 
enough,  add  more  sugar,  and  turn  the  jelly  into  cups. 

SAGO  JELLY. 

Rinse  four  ounces  of  sago  thoroughly ;  then  soak  it  in  cold 
water  half  an  hour,  turn  oft' the  water,  and  put  to  it  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  fresh  cold  water.  Let  it  soak  in  it  half  an  hour,  then 
set  it  where  it  will  boil  slowly,  stirring  it  constantly ;  boil  with 
it  a  stick  of  cinnamon.  When  of  a  thick  consistency,  add  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  white  sugar  to  the  taste.  Let  it  boil  five 
minutes,  then  turn  it  into  cups. 

RATAFIA  WITHOUT  SUGAR  OR  SYRUP. 

Press  the  juice  from  some  cherries  into  a  pan,  and  leave  it  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  it  into  a  large  bottle  with  the  ker- 
nels, and  also  some  apricot  kernels ;  to  this  add,  if  you  wish 
the  ratafia  deep-colored,  the  juice  of  two  or  three  pounds  of 
black  cherries ;  put  to  your  juice  a  half  or  third  of  the  best 
brandy,  and  then  bottle  it,  and  when  the  fermentation  has 
ceased,  cork  the  bottles ;  if  the  air  is  excluded  this  ratafia  will 
keep  for  years. 

WINE  JELLY. 

Take  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  and  break  it  into  a  bowl  of  wa- 
ter ;  let  it  soak  while  getting  the  other  things  ready.  Squeeze 
two  good  sized  lemons,  take  out  the  seeds,  cut  the  peel  and 
pulp  in  small  pieces,  and  add  one  pint  of  water.  Take  two- 
thirds  of  a  pint  of  any  common  wine,  such  as  is  used  for  cooking, 
put  port  wine  or  brandy  enough  to  give  it  the  color  you  wish, 
fill  up  with  water  to  make  one  quart  of  liquid  to  an  ounce  of 
J*  15 
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isinglass,  put  all  in  the  kettle,  and  sweeten  to  the  taste.  When 
it  boils,  add  the  whites  of  three  eggs  well  beaten.  Let  it  boil 
a  few  moments,  then  strain  it  through  your  jelly  bag. 

COLORING  FOR  JELLIES,  CAKES,  ETC. 

For  a  beautiful  red,  boil  fifteen  grains  of  cochineal  in  the 
finest  powder  with  a  dram  and  a  half  of  cream  of  tartar  in  half 
a  pint  of  water,  very  slowly,  half  an  hour ;  add  in  boiling  a  bit 
of  alum,  the  size  of  a  pea,  or  use  beet  root  sliced,  and  some 
liquor  poured  over. 

For  white,  use  almonds  finely  powdered,  with  a  little  drop 
of  water,  or  use  cream. 

For  yellow,  yolks  of  eggs,  or  a  bit  of  saffron  steeped  in  the 
liquor  and  squeezed. 

For  green,  pound  spinach  leaves  or  beet  leaves,  express  the 
juice,  and  boil  a  teacup  full  in  a  saucepan  of  water  to  take  off 
the  rawness. 

MARMALADES. 

MARMALADE. 

Marmalade  may  be  composed  of  almost  any  fruit ;  the  best, 
however,  for  this  purpose  are  apricots,  peaches,  oranges,  quin- 
ces, eggs,  plums,  apples,  &c;  they  are  usually  made  by  boil- 
ing the  fruit  and  sugar  together  to  a  kind  of  pulp,  stirring  them 
constantly  whilst  on  the  fire  ;  it  is  kept  in  pots,  which  must  not 
be  covered  till  the  marmalade  is  quite  cold  ;  the  proportion  of 
sugar  is  half  a  pound  to  each  pound  of  fruit. 

MARMALADE  OF  APPLES. 

Scald  apples  until  they  will  pulp  from  the  core,  then  take  in 
large  lumps  the  same  quantity  of  sugar  as  apple ;  damp  the 
sugar  in  water, then  boil  them,  keeping  it  well  skimmed;  boil 
it  until  it  is  a  thick  syrup,  then  put  it  to  the  pulped  apple  ;  boil 
it  over  a  quick  fire  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  add  the  gra- 
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ting  of  one  lemon  and  six  cloves,  but  take  out  the  cloves  again ; 
fill  your  jars.  # 

TRANSPARENT  MARMALADE. 

Select  very  pale  Seville  oranges,  cut  them  into  quarters,  and 
remove  the  pulp ;  put  it  into  a  basin  and  take  away  all  skin 
and  seeds.  Soak  the  peels  all  night  in  a  little  salt  and  water, 
then  boil  them  in  a  good  quantity  of  spring  water  till  tender ; 
cut  them  in  very  thin  slices  and  add  them  to  the  pulps.  To 
every  pound  of  marmalade  add  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  double 
refined  sugar  finely  sifted,  and  boil  them  together  gently  for 
twenty  minutes.  If  it  is  not  sufficiently  clear,  boil  or  simmer 
for  five  or  six  minutes  longer ;  keep  stirring  gently  all  the  time, 
taking  care  not  to  break  the  slices.  When  cold,  put  it  into 
jelly  or  sweetmeat  glasses,  and  tie  down  with  brandied  paper. 

APRICOT  MARMALADE. 

Take  some  fine  apricots,  and  choose  from  amongst  them 
those  which  are  of  the  deepest  yellow  aud  the  ripest,  they  must 
not  be  too  ripe ;  peel  them,  take  out  the  stones,  and  chop  them 
up,  weigh  twelve  pounds  of  them,  and  put  them  into  a  preserv- 
ing pan  with  nine  pounds  of  sugar,  place  your  pan  over  a  quick 
fire,  and  keep  your  preparation  constantly  stirring  with  a  long 
wooden  spoon  ;  to  find  out  when  the  marmalade  is  sufficiently 
done,  let  a  few  drops  fail  into  a  glass  of  cold  water,  and  if  they 
do  not  spread  in  the  water  your  marmalade  is  ready  to  put 
in  pots. 

CHERRY  MARMALADE. 

Boil  two  pounds  of  sugar  with  two  glasses  of  water,  skim  it 
well  until,  on  shaking  the  skimmer  after  dipping  it  in  the  su- 
gar, the  latter  drops  from  it  like  icicles,  then  you  may  put  in 
four  pounds  of  cherries  picked  and  stoned ;  boil  them,  and 
when  the  marmalade  flows  readily,  take  it  from  the  fire  and  put 
it  into  pots. 
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CURRANT  MARMALADE. 

Strip  your  currants  off  from  the  bunches,  and  soak  them  in 
boiling  water  until  they  break ;  then  take  them  off  the  fire  and 
lay  them  on  a  sieve  to  drain,  and  when  they  are  cold  pass  them 
through  the  same  sieve  to  clear  off  the  seeds,  and  then  dry  them 
over  the  fire  till  you  bring  your  sugar  to  the  fifth  degree  of 
boiling,  allowing  as  much  sugar  as  fruit ;  mix  all  well  together, 
simmer  it  over  the  fire  some  time,  then  put  the  marmalade 
into  pots. 

ORANGE  MARMALADE. 

Blanch  the  rinds  of  fifteen  oranges  without  any  of  the  white, 
till  soft,  then  soak  them  in  cold  water  for  a  few  minutes ;  drain 
and  pound  them  to  a  paste,  which  rub  through  a  sieve ;  ascer- 
tain its  weight,  and  for  each  pound  allow  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  sugar  ;  clarify  and  boil  the  sugar  till  the  bubbles  rise  strongly 
to  the  surface ;  put  in  the  paste  and  boil  them  together,  stirring 
continually  till  the  marmalade  is  done.  To  know  when  the 
marmalade  is  fit  to  turn  out  and  be  potted,  take  some  up  be- 
tween your  thumb  and  finger,  and  if  on  opening  them  it  draws 
out  like  a  thread,  it  is  done. 

QUINCE    MARMALADE. 

Gather  «the  fruit  when  fully  ripe  and  of  a  fine  yellow;  pare, 
quarter,  and  core  it ;  put  the  quinces  into  a  saucepan  with  a  lit- 
tle water  ;  set  them  on  the  fire  until  they  are  quite  soft,  then 
take  them  out  and  lay  them  on  a  sieve  to  drain ;  rub  them 
through,  weigh  the  pulp,  boil  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar,  then 
add  the  pulp  ;  stir  them  together  over  the  fire  until  it  will  fall 
from  the  spoon  like  a  jelly.  The  marmalade  is  then  fit  to  be 
put  into  pots,  and  when  cold,  cover  them  close. 
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RASPBERRY    MARMALADE. 

Take  double  the  weight  of  raspberries  to  that  of  sugar  ;  rub 
the  fruit  through  a  sieve  and  put  the  pulp  into  a  saucepan,  set 
it  on  the  fire  and  stir  till  it  is  reduced  to  half;  then  pour  on  the 
sugar  previously  clarified,  stir  it  well  in,  put  it  on  the  fire,  give 
it  a  few  boils,  and  then  pour  it  into  pots. 

BLAXCMAXGES. 

BLANCMANGE. 

In  three  pints  of  water  put  two  ounces  of  isinglass ;  let  it 
boil  for  thirty  minutes,  strain  it  into  a  pint  and  a  half  of  cream, 
sweeten  it,  and  add  a  few  bitter  almonds ;  boil  it  up  once,  let 
it  settle,  then  turn  it  into  any  mould  you  intend  to  use. 

RICE  BLANCMANGE. 

Take  one  pint  of  new  milk,  add  to  it  two  eggs  well  beaten, 
four  spoons  full  of  ground  rice,  two  spoons  full  of  brandy  ;  grate 
a  little  nutmeg,  sweeten  it  to  your  taste,  boil  it ;  when  near 
cold  put  it  into  your  mould  ;  when  quite  cold  turn  it  out,  mix  a 
little  sugar,  cream,  and  nutmeg,  and  put  round  it  in  the  dish ; 
garnish  with  red  currant  jelly. 

CORN  STARCH  BLANCMANGE. 

Dissolve  three  tablespoons  full  of  corn  starch  in  new  milk ; 
heat  a  pint  of  new  milk  nearly  boiling  hot,  then  pour  in  the 
starch,  stir  it  briskly  and  boil  for  three  minutes.  Flavor  with 
lemon  or  vanilla. 

BLANCMANGE. 

One  ounce  of  isinglass  to  one  quart  of  milk  ;  add  sugar,  cin- 
namon and  mace  to  your  taste,  put  it  by  the  fire  until  the  isin- 
glass is  dissolved,  strain  it,  and  put  it  in  moulds  to  cool. 
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BLANCMANGE, 

Break  one  ounce  of  isinglass  in  very  small  pieces  and  ay  ash 
well.  Pour  on  a  pint  of  boiling  water ;  next  morning  add  a 
quart  of  milk,  and  boil  until  the  isinglass  is  dissolved,  and 
strain  it.  Put  in  two  ounces  of  blanched  almonds  pounded, 
sweeten  with  loaf  sugar,  and  turn  in  the  mould.  Stick  thin 
slips  of  almonds  all  over  the  blancmange  and  dress  around 
with  syllabub,  or  whip  cream. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

CONFECTIONERY,   PRESERVED   FRUITS, 

ETC. 

A  very  common  discovery  made  by  those  who  preserve 
fruits,  &c,  for  family  use,  and  are  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the 
art  of  confectionery  is,  that  the  preserve  either  ferments,  grows 
mouldy,  or  becomes  candied. 

These  three  effects  arise  from  three  separate  causes.  The 
first,  from  insufficient  boiling ;  the  second,  from  being  kept  in 
a  damp  place,  assisted,  in  some  degree,  by  the  first  cause  ;  and 
the  third,  from  too  quick  and  too  long  boiling. 

Preserves  of  all  kinds  should  be  kept  entirely  secluded  from 
the  air,  and  in  a  dry  place.  In  ranging  them  on  the  shelves 
of  a  store-closet,  they  should  not  be  suffered  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  wall.  Moisture  in  winter  and  spring  exudes  from 
some  of  the  dryest  walls,  and  preserves  invariably  imbibe  it. 
To  prevent  all  risks,  it  is  always  as  well  to  lay  a  brandy  pa- 
per over  the  fruit  before  tying  down.  This  may  be  renewed 
in  the  spring.  They  should  be  looked  to  frequently  to  see  that 
they  do  not  ferment.  Whenever  they  do,  the  syrup  should 
be  turned  from  them,  scalded,  and  turned  back  on  them  while 
hot. 

A  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit,  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve most  kinds  of  fruit.  Some  kinds  require  more  and  some 
less,  than  an  equal  weight  of  sugar.  White  sugar  makes  the 
most  delicate  sweetmeats — nice  brown  sugar  answers  very 
well  for  most  kinds  of  fruit.  The  West  India  sugar-house 
syrup  is  better  than  sugar  to  preserve  fruit,  on  account  of  its 
never  fermenting.     When  sugar  is  used,  clarify  it,  and  put  in 
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the  fruit.  The  skimmer  should  never  be  left  in  the  preserv- 
ing pan  after  the  sugar  is  clarified,  nor  after  the  scum  is  re- 
moved. 

In  boiling,  the  sugar  is  continuously  rising  and  falling,  and 
on  falling,  leaves  marks  on  the  side  of  the  pan,  which  the  heat 
of  the  fire  would  soon  burn,  and  thereby  spoil  the  whole  of  the 
sugar.  To  avoid  this,  have  by  the  side  of  you  a  pan  of  cold 
water,  and  a  cloth  or  sponge,  upon  which  wipe  the  sides  of  the 
pan  carefully  the  instant  after  the  sugar  has  fallen. 

All  kinds  of  fire-proof  ware  will  do  to  preserve  in,  except- 
ing iron  ware.  The  fruit  should  not  be  crowded  while  preserv- 
ing, and  should  boil  gently.  The  fruit  should  be  turned  out 
of  the  preserving  kettles  as  soon  as  done,  and  set  away.  Keep 
the  sweetmeats  in  stone  or  China  jars,  that  have  never  been 
used  for  other  purposes.  Glass  jars  are  the  best  for  delicate 
sweetmeats,  such  as  strawberries  or  cherries.  Preserves  should 
be  covered  tight,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

Fruit  may  be  dried  in  a  stove  oven  or  in  the  sun — if  in  the 
sun,  cover  with  glass  to  keep  off  insects ;  if  in  oven,  it  must 
be  of  gentle  warmth. 

TO  CLARIFY  SUGA.R. 

Take  the  quantity  of  fine  white  loaf  sugar  you  intend  to 
clarify,  add  to  it  of  very  clean  warm  water  half  a  pint  for  ev- 
ery pound ;  when  dissolved,  add  to  it  the  white  of  one  or  two 
eggs — as  the  quantity  may  require — well  whipped,  put  it  on  the 
fire,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  boil,  pour  into  it  an  ordinary  tea- 
cup full  of  cold  water ;  on  its  rising  ugain  to  a  boil,  remove  it 
and  let  it  settle  twenty  minutes;  skim  the  scum  from  the  top, 
pour  off  the  syrup  into  a  clean  vessel  with  sufficient  quickness 
to  leave  all  the  sediment  at  the  bottom,  and  such  steadiness  as 
to  prevent  any  of  the  latter  rising  and  mixing  with  it. 
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COLORED  SUGARS  "FOR  ORNAMENTING. 

Pound  some  sugar,  and  sift  it  through  a  coarse  sieve ;  lay  a 
little  upon  a  plate ;  pour  into  it  a  few  drops  of  carmine,  or 
prepared  cochineal,  mixing  it  well  in  ;  then  put  it  into  your 
screen  to  dry,  stirring  it  frequently  ;  keep  it  dry  in  a  canister 
for  use  when  required. 

GREEN  SUGAR. 

Pound  a  few  hands  full  of  fresh  gathered  young  spinach  ;  let 
it  be  well  washed  and  drained  from  the  water;  pound  it  well, 
stalks  and  all ;  then  twist  it  through  a  sieve  into  a  stewpan 
with  a  little  salt ;  put  this  liquor  on  the  fire  to  simmer,  and 
when  it  is  well  curdled,  strain  off  the  water  from  the  curd  upon 
the  back  of  a  lawn  sieve ;  rub  it  through  the  sieve  on  to  a 
plate ;  use  some  of  this  to  some  sifted  sugar,  as  for  the  former. 

This  is  the  wholesome  coloring  in  green  pea  soups  or  force- 
meats. 

SUGAR  PASTE. 

One  pound* of  flour,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  four  ounces  of 
butter,  a  little  salt,  one  egg ;  mix  together  with  a  little  wa- 
ter.    This  is  an  excellent  paste  for  a  second  course  dish. 

TO  CANDY    FRUIT. 

Having  prepared  your  fruit,  steep  it  in  the  syrup,  and  lay 
it  when  done  in  an  open  sieve,  until  the  bottom  is  covered  with 
one  layer;  steep  this  suddenly  in  scalding  water.  This  will 
remove  any  syrup  which  may  cling  to  the  fruit.  Lay  them 
aside  on  a  napkin  to  drain,  and  go  on  with  the  others.  You 
will  have  ready,  finely  powdered,  some  of  the  best  loaf  sugar ; 
sift  this  over  the  fruit  until  they  are  white  all  over,  without 
being  too  thickly  encrusted ;  lay  them  so  as  not  to  touch  each 
other  on  strainers,  or  the  reverse  end  of  small  sieves ;  place 
them  in  a  gently  warmed  oven ;  watch  them  carefully,  turning 
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them  until   dry.      The  warmth   of  the  oven  must  not  be  in. 
creased,  but  must  not  abate  until  the  fruit  is  quite  dry. 

ORNAMENTAL  FROSTING. 

For  this  purpose,  have  syringes  of  different  sizes;  draw  any 
one  you  may  choose  full  of  the  icing,  and  work  it  in  any  de- 
signs you  may  fancy — wheels,  Grecian  border,  or  flowers,  look 
well,  or  borders  of  beading.  The  cake  must,  of  course,  first  be 
covered  with  a  plain  frosting,  which  may  be  white. 

LEMON  CANDY. 

Take  three  pounds  of  brown  sugar  and  three  teacups  full  of 
water,  and  set  it  over  a  slow  fire  for  half  an  hour ;  add  a  lit- 
tle gum  Arabic,  dissolved  in  hot  water ;  skim  it  as  long  as 
any  rises.  When  perfectly  clear,  try  it  by  taking  a  spoon  full 
of  it  into  a  saucer ;  if  it  is  done,  it  will  snap  like  glass.  Fla- 
vor with  essence  of  lemon,  and  cut  it  in  sticks. 

Peppermint  or  hoarhound  candy  may  be  made  in  the  same 
way  by  substituting  the  essence,  or  finely  powdered  hoarhound, 
for  lemon. 

MOLASSES  CANDY. 

Boil  a  pint  of  common  molasses  over  a  slow  fire ;  stir  it  to 
prevent  its  running  over.  When  it  has  boiled  for  sometime, 
try  it,  by  taking  some  in  a  saucer;  when  cold,  if  it  is  brittle 
and  hard,  it  is  done.  Flavor  with'  essence  of  lemon,  or  oth- 
erwise. 

Or,  pull  it  in  your  hands,  after  first  having  rubbed  them 
over  with  sweet  butter,  to  prevent  the  candy  from  sticking  to 
them  during  the  process. 

TO  PRESERVE  APRICOTS. 

Choose  fine  apricots,  pare  them  thinly  and  cleanly,  and  when 
done  take  their  weight ;  cut  them  in  halves  and  remove  the 
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kernels ;  lay  them  with  the  inside  upwards ;  take  the  same 
weight  of  pounded  loaf  sugar  and  strew  over  them  ;  break 
the  stones  of  the  apricots,  and  blanch  the  kernels ;  let  the  fruit 
lie  in  the  sugar  for  twelve  hours;  then  put  fruit,  sugar,  juice, 
and  kernels  into  a  preserving  pan  ;  simmer  gently  until  clear; 
as  the  scum  rises,  remove  it;  remove  the  halves  of  the  apri- 
cots ;  as  they  become  cold  lay  them  in  jars,  and  when  the 
whole  of  the  fruit  has  been  potted,  pour  equally  over  thfm 
the  syrup  and  the  kernels.  Cover  the  fruit  with  brandy  pa- 
per and  tie  tightly  down. 

APRICOTS    IN   BRANDY. 

Pick  the  fruit,  wipe  it,  and  then  take  the  weight ;  put  it  into 
an  ice  pot,  the  lid  of  which  fits  very  close;  add  one-fourth  of 
the  weight  in  finely  powdered  white  sugar ;  cover  the  fruit 
with  the  best  brown  brandy  ;  lay  over  the  fruit  a  piece  of 
foolscap  paper,  doubled  ;  cover  down  the  lid  and  place  the  ice 
pot  in  a  saucepan  of  hot  water,  increasing  the  heat  until  the 
brandy  is  sufficiently  hot  to  admit  your  linger  remaining  in  it; 
it  must  not,  however,  boil ;  take  out  the  fruit  when  this  takes 
place,  put  it  into  a  jar  and  pour  the  brandy  over  it.  As  soon 
as  quite  cold,  tie  bladder  skin  tightly  over  the  jars. 

Peaches  may  be  preserved  iu  the  same  way. 

TO  PRESERVE    PEACHES. 

First  weigh  your  peaches,  then  dip  them  in  weak  boiling 
lye,  without  being  peeled ;  take  them  out  and  rub  them 
gently  with  a  coarse  towel ;  be  very  careful  not  to  break  the 
peel.  Have  your  syrup  ready,  made  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to 
a  pound  of  fruit,  scald  the  peaches  in  it,  and  add  to  a  peck  of 
peaches,  one  quart  of  white  brandy,  while  the  syrup  is  hot. 
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GOLDEN  PIPPINS,  TO  PRESERVE. 

Take  the  rind  of  an  orange,  boil  it  very  tender,  and  lay  it  in 
cold  water  for  three  days ;  take  two  dozen  golden  pippins,  pare, 
core  and  quarter  them,  boil  them  to  a  strong  jelly,  and  run  it 
through  a  jelly  bag  till  it  is  clear.  Take  the  same  quantity  of 
pippins,  pare  and  core  them,  and  put  three  pounds  of  loaf  su- 
gar in  a  preserving  pan  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  spring  water  ; 
let  it  boil,  skim  it  well,  and  put  in  your  pippins  with  the  or- 
ange rind  cut  into  long,  thin  slips ;  let  them  boil  fast  till  the 
sugar  becomes  thick,  and  will  almost  candy  ;  then  put  in  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  pippin  jelly,  and  boil  till  the  jelly  is  clear;  then 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a  fine  lemon;  give  the  whole  another 
boil,  and  put  the  pippins  in  pots  or  glasses  with  the  orange 
peel.  Lemon  peel  may  be  used  instead  of  orange  but  then  it 
must  only  be  boiled  and  not  soaked. 

TO    BAKE  APPLES  WHOLE. 

Put  some  sound  apples  into  a  pan  with  a  little  cloves,  a 
small  portion  of  lemon  peel,  some  brown  sugar,  a  glass  of  red 
wine,  or  according  to  the  quantity  of  fruit;  put  them  into  a 
quick  oven,  and  bake  them  at  least  one  hour.  The  sugar  in 
quantity  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  number  of  apples. 

APPLES  PRESERVED  IN  SLICES. 

When  the  pippins  are  prepared,  but  not  cored,  cut  them 
into  slices ;  take  their  equal  weight  of  loaf  sugar,  put  to  the 
sugar  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water ;  let  the  sugar  dissolve, 
skim  it,  and  let  it  boil  again  very  high;  then  put  the  fruit  into 
the  syrup.  When  they  are  clear,  lay  them  in  shallow  glasses 
in  which  they  are  to  be  served  ;  put  into  the  syrup  a  candied 
orange  peel  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  lay  them  about  the  pip- 
pins; cover  them  with  syrup. 
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BOTTLED  ASPARAGUS. 

Clean  the  asparagus  as  for  boiling;  before  you  bottle,  plunge 
them  first  into  boiling,  then  into  cold  water ;  place  those 
which  are  unbroken  carefully  into  bottles,  the  heads  downwards. 

BARBERRIES. 

Take  one  pound  of  sugar  to  one  pound  of  barberries.  Boil 
and  skim  the  sugar ;  put  in  your  barberries,  and  let  them  boil 
a  few  minutes.  If  you  wish  to  keep  them  any  length  of  time, 
they  will  require  frequent  scalding. 

BARBERRIES  FOR  TARTLETS. 

Take  barberries,  the  quantity  you  intend  to  use  ;  weigh,  and 
for  every  pound  put  aside  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf 
sugar  ;  put  the  barberries  in  a  stone  jar,  and  put  it  nearly  to 
the  neck  in  warm  water;  let  it  simmer  until  the  fruit  is  soft, 
then  turn  them  into  the  preserving  pan,  add  the  sugar,  and  boil 
gently  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  As  the  fruit  is  a  strong  acid,  no 
metal  but  silver  should  be  used. 

BISCUIT  OF  PRESERVED  FRUITS  AND  SWEETMEATS. 

Take  dried  preserved  fruits,  such  as  apricots,  grapes,  plums, 
oranges,  and  a  little  orange  flower  marmalade,  pound  them  to- 
gether and  sift  in  a  sieve ;  mix  the  yolks  of  new  laid  eggs,  and 
tine  powdered  sugar  therewith  till  it  comes  to  a  paste  but  not 
too  liquid  ;  bake  upon  a  paper  in  a  moderate  oven. 

BLACK  TOPS SIMPLE  RECIPE. 

Halve  and  core  some  large  apples;  lay  them  in  a  shallow 
pan,  and  sift  some  white  sugar  over  them ;  bake  them  until 
tender  through ;  make  a  sauce  of  one  glass  of  wine,  and  one 
glass  of  water,  boiled ;  sweeten  to  taste. 
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CHERRIES    IN   BRANDY. 

Choose  the  finest  and  ripest  cherries ;  leave  on  half  the 
stalks,  and  put  them  into  very  cold  water  ;  to  about  half  an 
hour  take  them  out,  and  drain  them  on  a  sieve  ;  weigh  them  ; 
to  every  pound  of  fruit  allow  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  ; 
when  you  have  clarified  and  boiled  it,  put  in  the  fruit. ;  boil 
them  up  two  or  three  times,  stirring  them  gently  with  a  skim- 
mer, then  take  them  from  the  fire  carefully,  and  put  the  cher- 
ries into  bottles  or  glass  jars  ;  when  filled,  add  to  each  twelve 
cloves  and  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  tied  in  a  linen  bag ; 
put  to  the  sugar,  when  nearly  cold,  brandy  in  proportion  of  a 
pint  and  a  half  to  a  pound  of  fruit ;  mix  them  together  well, 
and  pour  them  on  the  cherries.  In  two  months'  time  taste 
them,  and  if  sufficiently  flavored,  take  out  the  cloves  and  cin- 
namon ;  cover  the  jars  close. 

CHERRIES  DRIED  WITHOUT  SUGAR. 

Stone  your  cherries  and  put  them  in  their  own  liquor  in  your 
preserving  pan;  let  them  simmer  gently,  keep  them  moving, 
then  put  them  on  dishes  all  night ;  the  next  day  repeat  the 
same  process  over  the  fire,  and  when  cold  put  them  upon  sieves 
to  get  dry,  in  a  cool  oven,  an  hour ;  do  this  twice.  Put  them 
away  in  boxes  with  white  paper  between  them. 

CHERRIES  PRESERVED  DRY  IN  BUNCHES. 

Tie  up  some  fine,  equal-sized  cherries  in  bunches  seven  or 
eight  each  j  fasten  them  by  the  ends  of  the  stalks,  throw  them 
into  sugar  that  has  been  boiled;  let  the  cherries  boil  up  in  it 
fourteen  or  fifteen  times,  then  skim  and  pour  it  into  an 
earthen  pan  ;  set  it  on  a  stove  till  next  day,  when  drain  and  lay 
out  the  cherries  to  dry.  To  each  pound  of  fruit  allow  an 
equal  quantity  of  sugar. 
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CHERRIES  TO  CANDY. 

The  fruit  must  be  gathered  before  it  is  ripe ;  prick  and  stone 
them  ;  boil  clarified  sugar,  and  pour  it  over  them. 

CHERRIES  TO  KEEP. 

Cut  the  stalks  carefully  from  sound  and  perfectly  dry  cher- 
ries, and  put  them  into  clean  and  dry  bottles ;  when  full,  cork 
them  tight,  and  rosin  or  seal  them ;  bury  them  in  the  ground, 
with  the  corks  downwards. 

CHERRY  JAM. 

Having  stoned  and  boiled  three  pounds  of  fine  cherries, 
bruise  them  and  let  the  juice  run  from  them ;  then  boil  to- 
gether half  a  pound  of  red  currant  juice,  and  half  a  pound 
of  loaf  sugar ;  put  the  cherries  into  these  wThilst  they  are  boil- 
ing, and  strew  on  them  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sifted  su- 
gar ;  boil  all  together  very  fast  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  put 
it  into  pots  ;  when  cold,  put  on  brandy  papers. 

BLACK  CURRANT  JAM. 

Gather  your  currants  on  a  dry  day,  when  they  are  fully  ripe ; 
pick  them  from  the  stalks,  wash  them  well,  and  to  every  pound 
of  currants  put  a  pound  of  double  refined  sugar,  beaten  and 
sifted ;  put  them  in  a  preserving  pan,  boil  them  half  an  hour, 
skim  and  keep  them  stirring  all  the  time,  then  put  them  into 
pots ;  when  cold,  put  brandy  paper  over  them,  and  tie  white 
paper  over  all. 

CURRANT  JAM    OF  ALL  COLORS. 

Strip  your  currants,  and  put  them  into  your  pan,  with  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit ;  add  your 
sugar  after  your  fruit  has  boiled  a  few  minutes — boil  all  to- 
gether, mashing  your  fruit  with  a  wooden  spoon ;  boil  all 
gently  for  half  an  hour,  theu  fill  your  jars. 
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CURRANTS  PRESERVED. 

Take  whatever  quantity  of  currants  you  intend  to  use,  of 
which  a  fourth  part  must  be  white  currants;  put  them  into  a 
preserving  pan  with  a  glass  of  water;  let  them  boil  up  until 
the  fruit  bursts,  then  strain  the  juice  twice;  clarify  and  boil 
some  sugar,  an  equal  weight  to  the  fruit,  pour  the  juice  on  it, 
boil  them  together  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  having  skimmed 
it  well,  pour  it  into  pots. 

CURRANTS  FOR  TARTS,  TO  PRESERVE. 

Put  a  pound  of  sugar  into  a  preserving  pan  ;  for  every  pound 
and  a  quarter  of  currants  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  currant 
juice  to  dissolve  the  sugar;-  when  it  boils,  skim  it,  and  put  in 
the  currants,  and  boil  them  till  they  are  very  clear ;  put  them 
into  a  jar,  cover  them  with  brandy  paper,  and  keep  them  in  a 
dry  place. 

WHITE    CITRON    PRESERVED. 

Lay  some  white  citron,  cut  into  pieces,  in  salt  and  water  for 
four  or  five  hours,  then  having  washed  them  in  cold  water,  boil 
them  ;  when  tender,  drain,  and  lay  them  into  as  much  clarified 
sugar  as  will  cover  them ;  next  clay  drain  off  the  syrup  and 
boil  it.  When  quite  smooth  and  cold,  pour  it  on  the  citron ; 
let  them  stand  twenty-four  hours,  boil  the  syrup  and  put  in  the 
citrons ;  the  third  day  boil  both  together,  and  put  them  into 
moulds  to  candy. 

DRIED  DAMSONS. 

Take  damsons  that  you  have  preserved,  drain  all  the  syrup 
from  them,  cover  the  bottoms  of  sieves  with  them,  and  put 
them  into  stoves  which  should  be  hot ;  change  the  sieves  ev- 
ery  day  till  they  are  dry,  and  as  you  change  the  sieves  turn 
the  damsons,  and  when  they  are  not  sticky,  take  them  out ; 
paper  a  box  and  put  them  in.  laying  paper  between  each  layer. 
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TO  KEEP  DAMSONS. 

Put  them  in  small  stone  jars  or  wide-mouthed  bottles  ;  set 
them  up  to  their  necks  in  a  boiler  of  cold  water,  and  lighting 
a  fire  under,  scald  them  ;  next  day,  when  they  are  quite  cold, 
fill  up  with  spring  water,  and  cover  them  closely. 

TO  PRESERVE  FRUITS  FOR  TARTS  OR  OTHER  FAMILY  DESSERTS. 

Cherries,  plums  of  all  sorts,  and  apples,  gather  when  ripe, 
and  lay  them  in  small  jars  that  will  hold  a  pound  ;  strew  over 
each  jar  six  ounces  of  good  loaf  sugar,  pounded ;  cover  with 
two  bladders,  each  separately  tied  down ;  then  put  the  jars  up 
to  the  neck  in  a  large  stewpan  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  gently 
for  three  hours.  All  sorts  of  fruit  should  be  kept  free  from 
damp. 

GHERKINS  FOR  SALADS,  OR  PICKLED. 

The  best  sort  are  the  Dutch  ;  they  are  used  when  boiled 
for  garnishing  salads  and  ragouts.  For  boiling,  let  them  remain 
one  minute  in  boiling  water ;  then  put  them  into  the  ragout, 
or  a  good  sauce,  but  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  boil  again. 
For  pickling,  choose  the  greenest;  cut  oft'  tails  and  head,  and 
rub  off  the  down;  wash,  dry,  and  lay  them  in  a  jar;  pour 
over  enough  of  the  best  vinegar  to  cover  them,  and  let  them 
stand  for  three  days ;  then  draw  off  the  vinegar,  and  boil  it ; 
when  a  little  reduced,  throw  in  the  gherkins,  and  boil  them  to- 
gether, and  throw  the  whole  into  a  jar,  again.  In  six  days  re- 
move them  ;  boil  them  again,  adding  garlic  and  salt ;  return 
them  to  the  jar,  and  do  not  cover  them  until  the  vinegar  is 
cold. 

GOOSEBERRIES,'  PRESERVED. 

Put  one  quart  of  red  currant  juice  to  five  pounds  of  loaf 

sugar ;  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  when  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  put 

in  eight  pounds  of  ripe  gooseberries ;    let  them  boil  half  an 

hour  then  put  them  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  let  them  stand 
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for  two  days;  boil  them  again  till  they  look  clear;  put  them 
into  pots  and  let  them  stand  a  week,  to  dry  a  little  at  the  top ; 
then  cover  them  with  brandy  papers. 

GOOSEBERRY  JAM. 

Take  what  quantity  you  please  of  ripe  gooseberries,  and 
half  their  quantity  of  lump  sugar,  break  them  well  and  boil 
them  together  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  if  necessary ;  put 
them  into  pots,  and  cover  with  paper. 

PEACH  JAM. 

Take  the  fruit  when  ripe,  peel  and  stone  them,  put  them 
into  the  pan,  and  mash  them  over  the  fire,  till  hot ;  rub 
them  through  a  sieve,  and  to  each  pound  of  pulp  add  a  pound 
of  white  sugar  and  half  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  blanched 
and  pounded ;  let  it  boil  ten  or  .fifteen  minutes,  and  stir  and 
skim  it  well. 

GRAPES  PRESERVED  IN  CLUSTERS. 

Take  the  large  grapes  before  they  are  too  ripe,  and  pick  ev- 
ery one;  to  every  pound  of  grapes  put  a  pound  and  a  quarter 
of  sugar;  make  a  syrup  of  the  verjuice,  strained  ;  when  the  su- 
gar is  quite  clear,  put  the  grapes,  after  they  are  strained,  into  the 
syrup  into  a  deep  jar,  cover  them  close,  and  set  them  in  a  pot  of 
scalding  water  over  the  fire  to  boil ;  as  soon  as  the  grapes  are 
tender,  take  them  up  and  boil  the  syrup  a  little  more  ;  when 
they  are  half  cold,  put  them  into  broad  glasses  or  straight  jars, 
lay  one  cluster  over  the  other,  cover  them  over  with  brandy 
papers,  and  tie  them  up. 

GREEN    GAGES. 

Weigh  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit ;  the  largest, 
when  they  begin  to  get  soft,  are  the  best ;  split  them,  and  take 
out  the  kernels,  and  stew  them  in  part  of  the  sugar ;  take  out 
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the  kernels  from  the  shells,  and  blanch  them;  the  next  day  strain 
off  the  syrup,  and  boil  it  with  the  remaining  sugar  about  ten 
minutes ;  skim  it,  and  add  the  fruit  and  kernels ;  skim  it  until 
clear ;  put  it  into  small  pots,  with  syrup  and  kernels. 

GREEN  GAGES,  DRIED. 

Take  preserved  green  gages,  and  put  them  over  the  fire  to 
warm  ;  drain  all  the  syrup  from  them ;  put  them  on  sieves 
and  into  the  stove ;  change  and  turn  them  every  day,  or  they 
will  stick  ;  let  them  remain  in  the  stove  for  three  days ;  then 
put  them  into  papered  boxes,  with  a  sheet  of  paper  between 
each  layer  of  fruit.  # 

GREEN  GAGE  JAM. 

Take  some  ripe  green  gages,  and  rub  them  through  a  large 
hair  sieve  ;  put  them  into  a  preserving  pan ;  add  a  pound  of 
sifted  sugar  to  each  pound  of  pulp;  then  boil  to  a  proper  thick- 
ness ;  skim  it,  and  put  it  into  small  pots. 

TO  KEEP  ORANGES  OR  LEMONS  FOR  PUDDINGS. 

When  you  have  squeezed  the  fruit,  take  out  the  pulp ;  throw 
the  outsides  into  water,  with  a  little  salt ;  let  them  remain  a 
fortnight ;  then  boil  them  till  quite  tender ;  strain  them,  and 
when  they  are  nearly  dry,  throw  them  into  a  jar ;  if  you  have 
any  old  syrup  left,  add  it  to  them  ;  if  you  have  none,  boil  a 
little  syrup  of  common  loaf  sugar  and  water,  and  put  over  them ; 
in  a  week  or  ten  days,  boil  them  gently  in  it,  till  they  look 
clear ;  and,  that  they  may  be  covered  with  it  in  the  jar,  you 
may  cut  each  half  of  the  fruit  in  two,  and  they  will  occupy 
less  space. 

NECTARINES  TO  PRESERVE. 

Split  the  nectarines,  and  take  out  the  stones ;  then  put  them 
into  clarified  sugar ;  boil  them  till  they  have  thoroughly  taken 
the  sugar ;  take  off  the  scum  ;  cover  them  with  a  paper,  and 
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set  them  by  ;  the  following  day  boil  a  little  more  sugar  ;  put 
it  to  the  nectarines,  and  give  them  a  good  boil ;  take  off  the 
scum  ;  cover  them,  and  put  them  into  a  stove ;  the  next  day 
drain  them,  and  lay  them  out  to  dry,  having  previously  dusted 
them  a  little  with  sugar;  then  put  them  in  the  stove  again. 

PEARS,    BAKED. 

Take  half  a  dozen  fine  pears ;  peel,  cut  them  in  halves,  and 
take  out  the  cores  ;  put  them  into  a  pan  with  some  cloves,  half 
a  pound  of  sugar,  and  some  water ;  set  them  in  a  moderate 
oven  till  tender ;  then  put  them  on  a  slow  fire  to  stew  gently  ; 
add  grated  lemon  peel,  and  more  sugar,  if  necessary ;  they 
will  be  sufficiently  red ;  or  they  may  be  baked  in  a  tin,  with 
half  a  teacup  of  molasses,  or  sugar,  and  the  same  of  water. 

PEARS  TO  KEEP. 

Choose  the  soundest ;  peel  and  cut  them  into  quarters;  take 
out  the  cores,  and  put  the  pieces  into  bottles,  which  place  in 
boiling  water.  If  the  pears  are  intended  for  dessert,  one  boil- 
ing is  sufficient ;  but  if  for  cooking,  they  must  boil  five  or  six 
times;  should  the  fruit  thus  bottled  have  fallen  from  the  tree, 
instead  of  being  gathered,  they  will  require  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  boiling. 

PEARS,  JARGONELLE. 

Pare  them  very  thin  and  smooth ;  boil  them  gently  in  a 
thin  syrup;  let  them  lie  a  day  or  two  in  this  syrup;  add  more 
sugar  to  the  syrup,  and  boil  the  pears  again ;  put  them  by 
again,  and  keep  daily  repeating  it,  until  they  are  clear;  then 
dry  them  on  a  hair  sieve,  in  the  sun  or  the  hot  closet;  keep 
what  is  not  wanted  for  drying,  in  syrup.  Boil  in  some  of  the 
same  syrup,  thinly  pared  in  lengths,  seme  orange  and  lemon 
peels  ;  add  all  the  syrups  together;  put  this  peel  for  a  garnish 
when  dished. 
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PEARS PRESERVED. 

These  may  be  preserved  whole,  pared  with  the  stems  on, 
or  in  halves,  cored.  Make  a  thin  syrup,  and  boil  them  tender. 
If  boiled  too  fast,  they  will  break.  They  will  be  sufficiently 
cooked  in  half  an  hour.  If  you  wish  them  nice,  let  them  lie 
in  the  syrup,  in  a  jar  or  tureen,  two  days.  Drain  the  syrup 
from  the  pears ;  add  more  sugar ;  boil  ten  minutes ;  skim,  and 
put  in  the  pears  ;  simmer  them  till  they  are  transparent;  take 
them  out ;  stick  a  clove  in  the  end  of  each,  and  lay  them  in  a 
jar  when  cool ;  then  pour  over  the  warm  syrup.  For  com- 
mon use,  they  are  best  done  in  quarters,  boiled  tender  in  a  lit- 
tle water ;  then  add  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  pears 
to  the  liquor,  and  simmer  them  gently  half  an  hour.  They 
may  be  flavored  with  lemon,  if  preferred. 

PEACHES — PRESERVED. 

If  preserved  whole,  they  should  be  gathered  before  they  are 
fully  ripe,  and  before  they  part  from  the  stone.  Pare  them, 
and  boil  in  the  syrup  gently,  until  they  are  tender.  If  in  quar- 
ters, crack  the  pits  of  half  the  peaches,  and  boil  in  the  syrup  ; 
strain,  and  cook  in  the  usual  way.  Put  up  in  jars  and  glasses. 
Some  prefer  them  cooked  in  a  little  water,  and  the  syrup 
poured  over  them  hot. 

If  you  wish  them  preserved  in  brandy,  they  should  be  gath- 
ered before  they  are  ripe,  rubbed  with  flannel,  pricked  with  a 
large  needle  to  the  pit,  in  several  places,  and  run  the  needle 
down  the  seam.  Put  them  in  cold  water,  and  boil  them  very 
gently  until  tender.  Take  them  carefully  out,  and  fold  them 
in  a  table-cloth  or  soft  flannel.  Have  ready  a  pint  of  brandy, 
a  pint  of  the  juice  in  which  they  were  boiled,  and  a  pound  of 
loaf  sugar.  When  the  peaches  are  cool,  lay  them  in  a  jar,  and 
pour  over  them.     They  may  be  used  as  a  dessert. 
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PLUMS,  CANDIED. 

Choose  your  fruit  of  a  nice  shape,  and  good  size;  cut  them 
in  halves  ;  lay  them  on  a  large  shallow  dish  ;  strew  powdered 
sugar  over  them,  and  put  them  in  a  moderate  oven,  tightly 
closed;  in  half  an  hour's  time  take  them  out,  and  place  the 
plums,  one  by  one,  on  glass  plates,  to  dry. 

PLUMS — PRESERVED. 

Maybe  preserved  nice  with  the  skins  on  or  off.  If  on,  they 
should  be  pricked  at  the  top  and  bottom,  with  a  large  needle. 
If  you  take  them  off,  first  turn  boiling  water  over  them. 
Plums  require  a  pound  and  a  half  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit. 
Prepare  your  syrup  thick,  and  lay  in  your  plums  to  simmer, 
not  to  boil ;  let  them  remain  in  a  scalding  state  until  cooked 
through,  at  least  two  hours.  Then  skim  out,  and  boil  the  li- 
quor  down  about  an  hour.  It  must  be  thick,  to  keep  well. 
The  flavor  will  be  much  improved,  by  boiling  in  the  syrup 
half  a  pint  of  the  kernels,  cracked.  They  must  be  strained 
out.  Plums  may  be  hardened  by  scalding  them  in  alum  wa- 
ter ;  and  when  drained,  pour  the  hot  syrup  over  them  every 
day  for  a  week  ;  but  if  done  with  care,  they  will  remain  whole, 
preserved  as  above. 

QUINCES    PRESERVED. 

Choose  the  quinces  very  ripe,  yellow,  and  quite  sound  ;  pare, 
quarter,  and  core  them;  put  them  into  a  little  water,  and  scald  ; 
as  soon  as  they  are  soft,  throw  into  cold  water,  and  put  them 
to  drain  ;  clarify  and  boil  an  equal  weight  of  sugar  ;  put  in  the 
fruit,  cover,  and  leave  them  to  simmer  for  another  quarter  of 
an  hour;  then  take  them  from  the  fire;  skim,  and  pour  the 
preserves  into  a  pan.  In  two  days,  drain  off  the  syrup ;  boil 
it ;  add  the  fruit ;  give  the  whole  one  boil,  covered  ;  let  it  cool 
a  little,  and  then  simmer  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  after  which 
leave  it  till  next  day,  when  proceed  as  above,  but  boil  the 
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syrup.     As  soon  as  the  preserve  is  cooled,  put  it  into  pots, 
adding  to  each  a  little  quince  jelly. 

A  little  prepared  cochineal  added  to  the  above  will  give 
the  preserve  a  fine  red  color,  in  which  case  the  jelly  ought  to 
be  red  also. 

TO  KEEP  QUINCES. 

Gather  the  fruit  quite  ripe,  but  perfectly  sound ;  rub  each 
carefully  with  a  clean  cloth,  to  remove  the  down ;  then  quarter 
and  put  them  into  bottles,  corked  tight;  give  them  half  an 
hour's  boil  in  water. 

TO  KEEP  RASPBERRIES. 

This  fruit  may  be  bottled  for  keeping,  like  cherries ;  they 
must  not  be  more  than  just  ripe. 

RASPBERRIES  PRESERVED. 

Take  five  or  six  pounds  of  red,  but  not  too  ripe,  raspberries ; 
pick,  and  put  them  into  a  preserving  pan,  with  an  equal  weight 
of  clarified  sugar ;  when  they  have  boiled  up  about  a  dozen 
times,  skim  and  pour  the  whole  into  a  pan,  till  the  next  day  ; 
then  drain  the  fruit,  and  put  it  into  jars;  put  to  the  syrup 
about  two  glasses  of  cherry  juice,  previously  strained  ;  boil  the 
sugar  again,  and  pour  it  over  the  raspberries ;  add  afterward 
about  a  spoon  full  of  currant  juice  to  each  pot,  and  when  cold, 
lay  on  brandy  paper,  and  tie  them  down. 

RASPBERRY   JAM. 

To  every  pound  of  fruit  use  a  pound  of  sugar,  but  always 
boil  the  fruit  well  before  you  add  the  sugar  to  it — it  will  be  a 
better  color;  put  your  fruit  in  your  preserving  pan,  mashing 
them  with  a  long  wooden  spoon ;  after  boiling  them  a  few 
minutes,  add  the  same  quantity  of  sugar  as  fruit,  boiling  it  for 
half  an  hour,  keeping  it  well  stirred.  When  sufficiently  re- 
duced, fill  your  jars. 
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APPLE  SNOW. 

Put  twelve  good  tart  apples  in  cold  water,  and  set  them  over 
a  slow  fire;  when  soft,  drain  off  the  water,  strip  the  skins  of 
the  apples,  core  them,  and  lay  them  in  a  deep  dish.  Beat  the 
whites  of  twelve  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  ;  put  half  a  pound  of 
powdered  white  sugar  to  the  apples;  beat  them  to  a  stiff  froth, 
and  add  the  beaten  eggs.  Beat  the  whole  to  a  stiff  snow ; 
then  turn  it  into  a  dessert  dish,  and  ornament  it  with  myrtle 
or  box. 

PINE  APPLES. 

Take  those  that  are  ripe  and  fresh  ;  pare  off  the  rind,  and 
cut  in  slices  half  an  inch  thick.  Sprinkle  between  them  pow- 
dered loaf  surrar,  and  let  them  remain  till  the  next  dav.  Then 
with  the  usual  syrup  boil  until  tender,  putting  them  in  when  it 
is  cold.     Keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 

QUINCES  FOR  THE  TABLE. 

We  know,  from  personal  observation,  that  few  persons  are 
acquainted  with  the  best  method  of  preparing  quinces  for  the 
table;  it  is  simply  this:  Bake  them,  remove  the  skin,  slice, 
and  serve  with  cream  and  sugar.  Prepared  in  this  manner, 
many  prefer  them  to  the  peach.  If  you  have  never  eaten  them 
prepared  in  this  way,  try  it,  by  all  means,  and  you  will  thank 
us  for  the  suggestion. 

RHUBARB    PRESERVED. 

Rhubarb  preserve,  if  made  according  to  the  following  direc- 
tions, is  almost  equal  to  the  celebrated  Scotch  marmalade. 
Procure  six  oranges,  peel,  and  take  away  the  white  rind  and 
the  seeds;  slice  the  pulp  into  the  stewpan, along  with  the  peel; 
cut  very  small ;  add  a  quart  of  rhubarb,  cut  fine,  and  from  one 
pound  to  one  pound  and  a  half  of  loaf  sugar;  boil  the  whole 
down,  as  for  other  preserves. 
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SIBERIAN  CRABS,  PRESERVED. 

Take  their  weight  in  sugar ;  make  a  syrup  with  apple  jelly  ; 
when  well  boiled,  prick  the  crabs  and  put  into  it ;  let  them 
boil  a  few  minutes ;  then  take  them  out,  and  put  them  on  a 
sieve  to  drain  ;  when  cold,  put  them  again  into  the  syrup;  boil 
it  a  few  minutes  more,  and  drain  them  as  before  ;  do  this  a 
third  time,  observing  the  same  rules  as  at  first ;  then  put  them 
into  glasses  or  jars,  and  pour  the  jelly,  boiling,  over  them. 

STRAWBERRY  JAM. 

Take  some  scarlet  strawberries,  quite  ripe  ;  bruise  them 
well,  and  add  the  juice  of  other  strawberries;  take  an  equal 
weight  of  lump  sugar ;  pound  and  sift  it ;  stir  it  thoroughly 
into  the  fruit,  and  boil  it  twenty  minutes,  over  a  slow  fire,  ta- 
king off  the  scum  as  it  rises ;  pour  it  into  glasses  or  jars,  and 
when  cold  tie  them  down. 

STRAWBERRIES  PRESERVED  IN  WINE. 

Put  some  very  large  strawberries  into  a  gooseberry  bottle, 
and  strew  in  three  spoons  full  of  fine  sugar ;  fill  up  with  Ma- 
deria  or  good  sherry. 

STRAWBERRIES    PRESERVED  WHOLE. 

Take  equal  weights  of  the  fruit  and  double  refined  sugar ; 
lay  the  former  in  a  large  dish,  and  sprinkle  half  the  sugar  in 
fine  powder  over ;  give  a  gentle  shake  to  the  dish,  that  the 
sugar  may  touch  the  under  side  of  the  fruit ;  next  day  make 
a  thin  syrup  with  the  remainder  of  the  sugar,  and  instead  of 
water,  allow  one  pint  of  red  currant  juice  to  every  pound  of 
strawberries ;  in  this  simmer  them  until  sufficiently  jellied ; 
choose  the  largest  scarlets  or  others,  when  not  dead  ripe  ; 
they  eat  well  served  in  thin  cream  in  glasses. 
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TOMATO  FIGS. 

Pour  boiling  water  over  the  tomatoes  to  remove  the  skins; 
weigh  them,  and  put  them  into  a  stone  jar,  with  as  much  su^ar 
as  tomatoes ;  let  them  stand  two  days ;  pour  off  the  syrup, 
and  boil  and  skim  till  no  scum  rises;  then  pour  it  over  the  to* 
matoes,  and  let  them  stand  two  days,  as  before ;  boil  and 
skim  again.  After  a  third  boiling  and  skimming,  let  them 
staud  in  their  syrup  until  drying  weather;  then  place  them  on 
earthen  plates  or  dishes,  and  put  them  in  the  sun  to  dry — that 
takes  about  a  week ;  then  pack  them  in  small  wooden  boxes, 
with  fine  white  sugar  between  each  layer.  They  will  keep  for 
years.  Figs  made  of  tomatoes  are  really  better  than  those 
made  of  true  figs. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
PICKLES. 

RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  PICKLING. 

Procure  always  the  best  vinegar.  Vinegar  is  so  grossly- 
adulterated  that  it  is  really  difficult  to  obtain  it  pure.  The 
success  of  your  pickle  depends  on  the  goodness  of  your  vinegar. 

Use  glass  bottles  or  stone  jars  for  your  pickles  ;  if  earthen 
jars,  they  must  be  unglazed,  as  the  vinegar,  acting  upon  the 
glazing,  produces  a  mineral  poison.  Use  saucepans  lined  with 
earthen  ware,  or  stone  pipkins,  to  boil  your  vinegar  in.  If 
you  are  compelled  to  use  tin,  do  not  let  your  vinegar  remain 
in  it  one  moment  longer  than  actually  necessary ;  employ  also 
wooden  knives  and  forks  in  the  preparation  of  your  pickles. 
Fill  your  jars  three  parts  full  with  the  articles  to  be  pickled, 
and  then  add  vinegar  up  to  the  neck  of  the  jar  or  bottle. 

When  greening,  keep  the  pickles  covered  down,  or  the  evap- 
oration of  the  steam  will  injure  the  color;  a  little  alum  may 
be  added  to  crisp  the  pickles,  but  it  should  be  very  small  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity,  or  it  will  give  a  disagreeable  flavor. 

Pickles  should  occasionally  be  looked  over,  that  the  softest 
and  those  least  likely  to  keep  well  may  be  used  first.  Store 
pickles,  or  those  intended  for  use  the  following  summer,  should 
be  assorted  from  the  remainder  when  first  made ;  choose  those 
most  firm  ;  put  them  into  stone  or  glass  ware,  with  fresh  vin- 
egar to  cover  them ;  cover  the  vessel  close. 

Beans,  radish  pods,  tomatoes,  small  cucumbers,  green  plums, 
and  nasturtions  may  be  put  in  a  jar  together  for  assorted  pick- 
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les,  with  a  few  onions,  if  liked.  Five  or  six  peppers  amongst 
two  or  three  hundred  cucumbers  will  make  them  sufficiently 
strong.  Should  the  vinegar  on  pickles  become  white  or  weak- 
ened, turn  it  off,  scald,  and  skim  it,  and  return  it  to  them  either 
hot  or  cold. 

ASPARAGUS    PICKLED. 

Cut  and  wash  the  green  heads  of  the  largest  asparagus ;  let 
them  lie  two  or  three  hours  in  cold  water ;  scald  them  very 
carefully  in  salt  and  water ;  then  lay  them  on  a  cloth  to  cool ; 
make  a  pickle  according  to  the  quantity  of  your  asparagus,  of 
vinegar  and  salt,  and  boil  it.  To  a  gallon  of  pickle  put  two 
nutmegs,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  same  of  whole 
white  pepper,  and  pour  the  pickle  hot  over  them  ;  cover  the 
jar  with  a  thick  cloth,  and  let  it  stand  a  week ;  then  boil  the 
pickle  ;  when  it  has  stood  another  week,  boil  it  a  third  time ; 
when  cold,  cover  the  jar  close. 

BEANS,  FRENCH,  PICKLED. 

Lay  them  in  salt  and  water  for  nine  days,  then  add  a  little 
vinegar  and  boil  them  in  the  liquor ;  when  they  become  green 
drain  them,  wipe  them  dry,  and  put  the  beans  into  a  jar ;  boil 
some  vinegar,  ginger,  mace,  pepper,  cloves,  and  mustard  seed, 
all  bruised,  and  while  hot  pour  it  on  the  beans ;  cover  them 
close  when  cold. 

CABBAGE,  RED,  TO  PICKLE. 

Quarter  a  purple  red  cabbage;  cut  out  the  stalk,  then  slice 
down  the  cabbage  endwise;  put  them  on  a  drying  sieve, 
sprinkle  each  layer  of  cabbage  with  salt,  which  lay  and  drain 
two  or  three  days;  then  put  it  into  a  jar,  boil  some  vinegar 
with  spice  tied  up  in  a  muslin  bag ;  cut  a  beet  root  of  good 
color  into  slices;  the  branches  of  cauliflower  cut  off,  after  it  has 
lain  in  salt,  will  look  and  be  of  a  beautiful  red ;  put  it  into  a 
stone  jar,  and  pour  boiling  vinegar  over  it. 
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CABBAGE,  WHITE,  PICKLED. 

Slice  your  cabbage  thin  ;  then  lay  it  in  salt  for  twenty-four 
hours,  strain  it  very  dry,  then  put  it  in  a  stone  jar  with  allspice, 
mace,  and  vinegar,  and  pour  it  on  boiling  hot ;  tie  it  very  close, 
repeat  the  vinegar  three  times,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

CELERY,  TO  PICKLE. 

Separate  the  stalks  from  the  head  ;  clean  them  thoroughly, 
and  put  them  into  salt  and  water  strong  enough  to  bear  an 
egg ;  let  them  remain  in  this  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  until 
wanted  to  pickle  ;  then  take  them  out,  wash  them  well  in  clean 
water,  drain  dry,  place  in  a  jar,  and  pour  boiling  vinegar  over, 
to  which  any  approved  spices  may  have  been  added.  As  is 
usual  fur  pickling,  keep  it  well  covered  with  vinegar ;  if  the 
celery  is  allowed  to  remain  a  long  time  in  salt  and  water,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  soak  it  in  clean  water  for  a  day  or  two, 
changing  the  water  occasionally. 

CUCUMBLRS,  YOUNG. 

Choose  nice  young  gherkins,  lay  them  upon  dishes,  sprinkle 
salt  over  them,  let  them  lie  a  week,  drain  them  off,  and  put 
them  into  stone  jars ;  pour  boiling  vinegar  over  them,  place 
them  near  the  fire,  cover  them  well  with  vine  leaves,  and  if  not 
a  good  green,  pour  off  the  vinegar  and  boil  it  again ;  cover  them 
with  fresh  vine  leaves  and  continue  doing  so  until  they  are  a 
good  color,  as  to  make  a  better  green  you  must  use  a  metal 
stewpan,  or  brass  skillets,  which  are  very  pernicious  and 
poisonous. 

Use  wrooden  spoons  with  holes  to  dish  all  pickles,  keeping 
them  always  well  covered  and  free  from  air.  Another  method 
of  pickling  cucumbers,  which  is  good,  is  to  put  them  in  salt  and 
water,  as  you  pick  them,  changing  the  salt  and  water  once 
in  three  or  four  days.  When  you  have  done  collecting  your 
cucumbers  for  pickling,  take  them  out  of  the  salt  and  water, 
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and  turn  on  scalding  hot  vinegar,  with  alum,  salt  and  pepper- 
corns in  it. 

EAST    INDIA  PICKLE. 

Chop  cabbage  fine,  leaving  out  the  stalks,  together  with  three 
or  four  onions,  a  root  of  horseradish,  and  a  couple  of  green  pep- 
pers to  each  cabbage.  Soak  the  whole  in  salt  and  water  three 
or  four  days.  Spice  some  vinegar  very  strong  with  mace, 
cloves,  allspice  and  cinnamon.  Heat  it  scalding  hot,  add  alum 
and  salt,  and  turn  it  on  the  cabbage,  onions  and  pepper,  which 
should  previously  have  all  the  brine  drained  from  them.  This 
pickle  will  be  fit  to  eat  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks. 

GREEN  TOMATO    PICKLES. 

Take  any  size,  but  those  ready  to  ripen  are  the  best,  place 
them  in  a  vessel,  and  throw  on  a  hand  full  of  salt ;  cover  with 
boiling  water,  and  let  them  stand  till  cold;  then  slice  them 
through  transversely,  once  or  twice,  according  to  the  size ;  then 
lay  them  in  a  crock,  with  thin-sliced  onions.  Prepare  the  vine- 
gar with  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  allspice,  and  pour  on  hot.  Cover 
and  set  away  for  a  few  days.  They  will  be  found  very  deli- 
cious, and  will  keep  all  winter.  Those  who  dislike  onions,  may 
omit  them. 

PICKLED  LEMONS. 

Take  eight  lemons,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fine  salt,  two  quarts 
of  vinegar,  quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  cloves,  nutmeg,  mace, 
and  cayenne,  a  little  garlic,  and  two  ounces  of  mustard  seed; 
the  whole  to  be  put  into  a  tight  covered  jar,  and  set  in  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water;  let  it  remain  until  the  lemons  are 
tender. 

MUSHROOMS. 

Use  the  close  button  mushrooms,  rub  them  with  a  bit  of 
flannel  or  coarse  cloth,  throw  a  little  salt  over  them,  and  put 
them  into  a  stewpan  with  a  little  lemon  or  vinegar,  and  a  blade 
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of  mace,  and  a  few  cloves,  and  whole  white  pepper,  keeping 
them  well  shaken ;  then  keeping  it  on  the  fire  until  all  the 
liquor  is  absorbed  into  the  mushrooms  again ;  then  put  as  much 
white  vinegar  in  your  stewpan,  sufficient  to  cover  them,  give 
it  a  warm,  then  put  them  into  bottles  or  jars. 

MUSHROOM  KETCHUP. 

Put  a  quantity  of  large  natural  mushrooms  into  an  earthen 
pan,  and  break  them  up  small,  sprinkle  salt  over  them,  let 
them  lie  for  several  days,  mixing  them  up  each  day,  then  let 
them  stand  about  a  week  and  not  stir  them  until  a  thick  scum 
rises  on  the  top ;  then  strain  the  liquor  from  the  mushrooms, 
boil  the  liquor  with  some  peppercorns,  mace,  ginger,  cloves, 
and  some  mustard  seed  tied  in  a  muslin  bag ;  when  cold,  bot- 
tle it,  leave  the  spice  in,  and  cork  it  up  tight,  and  in  three 
months  or  so,  boil  it  all  up  again,  and  when  cold,  bottle  it.  It 
will  now  keep  for  years. 

NASTURTIONS,  TO  PICKLE. 

Immediately  the  blossoms  are  off]  and  the  knobs  formed, 
gather  them,  and  lay  them  in  cold  salt  and  water,  changing  the 
salt  and  water  three  days  successively ;  make  a  cold  pickle  of 
vinegar,  a  little  sherry  wine,  shalot,  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  nut- 
megs cut  in  quarters,  and  horseradish  cut  small ;  into  this  pickle 
put  the  nasturtions.  In  three  months  they  will  be  ready  for 
eating. 

NEAT'S  TONGUE,    PICKLED. 

Take  neat's  tongues  that  look  red  out  of  the  pickle,  cut  off 
the  roots,  and  let  the  tongues  boil  till  the  skin  comes  off 'easily ; 
season  them,  salt,  pepper,  and  cloves,  and  nutmeg,  rubbing  it 
well  into  them  while  hot ;  then  put  them  into  a  pan,  cover  them 
with  melted  butter,  and  bake  them ;  when  they  are  done  pour  off 
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the  butter,  keeping  back  the  gravy,  put  them  into  a  fresh  pan, 
and  cover  with  butter  an  inch  thick. 

OXIONS,    TO    PICKLE. 

Peel  the  onions  till  they  look  white  ;  boil  some  strong  salt 
and  water,  and  pour  it  over  them ;  let  them  stand  in  this  twenty 
four  hours  ;  keep  the  vessel  closely  covered  to  retain  the  steam ; 
after  that  time  wipe  the  onions  quite  dry,  and  when  they  are 
cold,  pour  boiling  vinegar,  with  ginger  and  white  pepper,  over 
them  ;  take  care  the  vinegar  always  covers  the  onions. 

MANGOES. 

Procure  muskmelons  as  late  in  the  season  as  possible ;  if 
pickled  early,  they  are  not  apt  to  keep  well.  Cut  a  small 
piece  from  the  under  side  ;  take  out  the  seeds,  and  if  the  cit- 
ron or  nutmeg  melons  are  used  for  mangoes,  the  rough  part 
should  be  scraped  off.  The  long  common  muskmelons  make 
the  best  mangoes.  Soak  the  melons  in  salt  and  water,  three 
or  four  days ;  then  take  them  out  of  the  water ;  sprinkle  on 
the.  inside  of  the  melons,  powdered  cloves,  pepper,  nutmeg; 
fill  them  with  small  strips  of  horseradish,  cinnamon,  and  small 
string  beans.  Flag  root,  nasturtions,  and  radish  tops,  are  also 
nice  to  fill  them  with.  Fill  the  crevices  with  American  mus- 
tard seed.  Put  back  the  pieces  of  melon  that  were  cut  off, 
bind  it  up  tight  with  white  cotton  cloth,  and  sew  it  on.  Lay 
the  melons  in  a  stone  jar,  with  the  part  that  the  covers  are  on, 
up.  Put  into  vinegar  for  the  mangoes,  alum,  salt  and  pepper- 
corns, in  the  same  proportion  as  for  cucumbers ;  heat  it  scalding 
hot, and  put  it  over,  then  cover  with  a  folded  towel;  let  them 
stand  for  one  night ;  drain  off  the  vinegar,  make  it  hot  again, 
and  pour  it  on  ;  cover  as  before  ;  repeat  this  scalding  four  or  live 
times,  if  necessary,  until  the  mangoes  are  a  fine  green ;  three 
times  is  generally  enough. 
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NASTURTIONS. 

Take  them  when  small  and  green ;  put  them  in  salt  and 
water  ;  change  the  water  once  in  three  days.  When  you  have 
done  collecting  the  nasturtions,  turn  off  the  brine,  and  pour  on 
scalding  hot  vinegar. 

PEACHES. 

Take  those  of  full  growth,  ripe,  but  not  soft;  wipe  them  with 
a  flannel  cloth,  or  pare  them  ;  stick  three  or  four  cloves  into 
each  peach;  lay  them  in  a  stone  jar.  Put  half  a  pound  of  su- 
gar to  a  quart  of  good  vinegar,  add  cinnamon  and  other  spices 
to  the  taste ;  let  the  vinegar  come  to  a  boil,  skim,  and  pour  it 
on  the  peaches.  Let  them  stand  two  weeks,  then  pour  off  the 
vinegar  and  boil  it,  and  pour  it  on  again,  and  they  are  then  fit 
for  use. 

ANOTHER. 

Take  any  kind  of  fine  large  peaches  that  are  not  too  ripe, 
wipe  off  the  down  with  a  clean  flannel,  and  lay  them  whole  in 
a  stone  jar.  Dissolve  a  tablespoon  full  of  salt  to  each  quart  of 
vinegar,  cold,  and  cover  them.  Secure  them  well  from  the  air. 
Plums,  and  grapes,  and  barberries,  may  be  pickled  in  the  same 
manner,  except  the  salt,  with  the  stems  on.  Add  spices  if  you 
choose.  Barberries  are  sometimes  used  to  garnish  the  edjxe 
of  dishes. 

PICKLED    PEPPERS. 

Take  two  dozen  large  size  garden  peppers,  (green;)  slit  them 
carefully  on  the  side  ;  take  out  the  pulp  ;  put  on  a  tablespoon 
full  of  salt,  and  cover  them  with  boiling  water  every  morning 
for  nine  days;  then  fill  them  with  cabbage  cut  fine,  and  a  little 
salt.     Sew  them  up,  then  lay  them  in  vinegar. 

PLUMS,  TO  PICKLE  LIKE  OLIVES. 

Take  the  plums  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  put  them  in- 
to a  saucepan  with  some  vinegar,  salt  water,  fennel  seed,  and 
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dill,  as  much  of*  each  as  will  impart  a  flavor  to  the  pickle  ;  when 
it  boils,  put  in  the  plums,  let  it  boil  again,  then  take  it  oft';  let  it 
stand  till  cold,  then  put  them  into  jars. 

PICKLED    PLUMS. 

Seven  pounds  of  plums,  three  pounds  of  sugar,  one  ounce  of 
cinnamon,  and  one  ounce  of  cloves.  Place  the  plums  in  al- 
ternate layers  with  the  sugar  and  spice,  in  a  deep  dish.  Scald 
a  quart  of  vinegar  and  pour  it  over  them  once  a  day  for  three 
days.  Then  put  them  into  a  kettle  and  let  them  come  to  a 
slow  boil.     When  cold  they  will  be  ready  for  use. 

QUINCES,  TO    PICKLE. 

Pare  and  cut  half  a  dozen  quinces  into  small  pieces,  and  put 
them  with  a  gallon  of  water  and  two  pounds  of  honey  into  a 
large  saucepan,  mix  them  together  well,  and  set  them  on  a  slow 
fire  for  half  an  hour;  strain  the  liquor  into  a  jar;  when  quite 
cold  wipe  the  quinces  perfectly  dry,  and  put  them  into  it ;  cover 
them  very  close. 

TOMATO  KETCHUP. 

Take  tomatoes  when  full  ripe,  and  bake  them  in  a  jar  till  ten- 
der; strain  them  and  rub  them  through  a  sieve.  To  every 
pound  of  juice,  add  a  pint  of  vinegar,  half  an  ounce  of  garlic, 
sliced,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  salt,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  white  pepper  finely  powdered ;  boil  the  whole  till  every  in- 
gredient is  soft ;  rub  it  again  through  the  sieve ;  to  every  pound 
add  the  juice  of  three  lemons;  boil  it  again  to  the  consistence 
of  cream  ;  when  cold,  bottle  it,  put  a  small  quantity  of  sweet 
oil  on  each,  tie  bladders  over  and  keep  in  a  dry  place. 

WALNUT  KETCHUP. 

Boil  gently  a  gallon  of  the  expressed  juice  of  young  green 
walnuts,  skim  it  well,  then  put  into  it  a  pound  of  anchovies, 
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bones,  and  liquor,  one  ounce  of  cloves,  two  or  three  dozen  of 
shalots,  one  ounce  of  mace,  one  ounce  of  pepper,  one  ounce  of 
garlic;  let  it  all  boil  until  the  shalots  sink;  then  place  the 
liquor  into  a  pan  until  cold ;  then  bottle  it,  dividing  the  spice 
equally  in  each  bottle ;  cork  it  close,  and  bladder  over  the 
corks.     This  is  not  fit  for  use  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
CAKES,   BUNS,  BISCUITS,  BREAD,  ETC. 

REQUISITE    INFORMATION  FOR    MAKING  AND  BAKING  CAKES. 

Currants  are  so  frequently  used  in  cakes  that  you  should  be 
very  particular  in  having  them  nicely  washed,  dried,  and  all 
sticks  and  stones  taken  from  them,  and  then  put  before  the 
fire  to  dry,  as,  if  damp,  they  will  make  cakes  and  puddings 
heavy  ;  therefore,  before  you  use  them  dust  a  little  flour  lightly 
over  them.  Raisins,  if  they  are  to  be  used  whole,  should  be 
well  scalded  ;  if  to  be  chopped,  throw  a  few  at  a  time  into  hot 
water,  then  cut  each  one  writh  scissors,  and  take  out  the  seeds. 

Eggs  should  be  fresh  and  a  long  time  beaten,  the  whites  and 
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yolks  separate,  taking  out  the  treadle. 

Sugar  should  be  well  pounded  and  sifted,  and  kept  well 
dried.  None  but  good  sweet  butter  should  be  used  for  cake 
making. 

In  making  cakes,  if  you  wish  them  to  be  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
as  well  as  the  palate,  use  double  refined  white  sugir,  although 
clean  brown  sugar  makes  an  equally  good  cake. 

Lemon  peel  should  be  either  rubbed  on  sugar  or  grated  fine ; 
if  so,  sprinkle  some  sifted  sugar  amongst  it  to  keep  it  a  good 
color. 

The  lightness  of  cake  depends  upon  its  being  well  beaten  and 
thoroughly  mixed. 

If  you  use  yeast  to  your  cakes,  they  will  require  less  butter 
ami  eggs,  and  will  cat  almost  equally  as  light  and  rich  ;  but  if 
the  leaven  be  only  of  milk,  flour,  and  water,  it  becomes  more 
tough  than  if  the  butter  was  at  first  put  with  the  ingredients, 
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and  the  dough  set  to  rise  by  the  fire.  Yeast  should  be  used 
sparingly,  to  avoid  bitterness. 

The  heat  of  your  oven  is  of  particular  importance  for  baking 
cakes  or  pastry — more  particularly  large  cakes  ;  as  at  first,  if 
not  pretty  brisk,  they  will  not  rise ;  then,  if  likely  to  brown 
too  quick  at  the  top,  put  a  piece  of  paper  upon  the  top  of  the 
cake  so  as  not  to  touch  the  batter.  It  should  be  lighted  some 
time  before  hand,  so  as  to  have  a  good  solid  body  of  heat,  and 
should  be  of  a  proper  heat  at  the  bottom,  in  order  that  the 
cakes  may  rise. 

For  baking  plum,  or  other  large  cakes,  have  round  tin  pans 
with  sides  nearly  perpendicular,  line  them  with  white  paper 
buttered,  and  fill  them  two  or  three  inches  deep  of  the  cake 
mixture,  but  not  more. 

Saleratus  must  be  powdered  and  dissolved  in  hot  water  be- 
fore being  used. 

When  the  weather  is  cold,  the  materials  for  cake  should  be 
moderately  warmed,  before  mixing  them  together.  All  kinds 
of  cake  that  are  made  without  yeast  are  better  for  being  stirred, 
till  just  before  the}7  are  baked.  The  butter  and  sugar  should 
be  stirred  together  till  white,  then  the  eggs,  flour,  and  spice, 
added.  Saleratus  and  cream  should  not  be  put  in  till  just  be- 
fore the  cake  is  baked ;  add  the  fruit  last.  Butter  the  cake 
pans  well.  The  cake  will  be  less  liable  to  burn  if  the  pans  are 
lined  with  white  buttered  paper. 

An  oven  for  bread-baking  should  be  as  hot  as  you  can  bear 
your  hand  in  for  twenty  seconds,  or  whilst  counting  twenty. 

To  ascertain  whether  a  cake  be  done,  thrust  a  knife  into  the 
center,  and  should  this  come  out  clean,  draw  it  from  the  oven 
directly  ;  but  should  the  paste  adhere  to  it,  continue  the  baking. 
Several  sheets  of  paper  are  placed  usually  under  large  plum- 
cakes. 

To  blanch  almonds,  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  plenty  of 
cold  water   and  heat  it  slowly ;  when  it  is  just  scalding,  turn 
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the  almonds  into  a  basin,  peel,  and  throw  them  into  cold  water 
as  they  are  done ;  dry  them  well  in  a  soft  cloth  before  they 
are  used.     If  the  water  be  too  hot,  it  will  turn  them  yellow. 

Bread  and  tea-cakes  made  with  milk  are  best  when  Daw,  as 
they  become  stale  sooner  than  others. 

Never  keep  your  bread  or  cake  in  wooden  boxes  or  drawers, 
but  in  tin  boxes  or  earthen  pans,  with  covers. 

When  the  quantities  given  will  make  more  cake  than  is  re- 
quired, the  half  of  each  ingredient  may  be  used. 

Allow  about  fifteen  minutes  for  each  half  inch  in  thickness  of 
the  cake  in  a  quick  oven.  More  time  will  be  required  in  a 
slow  oven. 

CRUST,  SHOUT  AND  RICH,  BUT  NOT  SWEET. 

To  eifjht  ounces  of  fine  flour  rub  in  well  six  ounces  of  butter  ; 
make  it  into  a  stiffish  paste  with  a  little  water ;  beat  it  well, 
roll  it  thin,  and  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven. 

CRUST,    SHORT. 

Take  two  ounces  of  white  sugar,  pound,  sift,  and  dry  it,  mix 
it  with  a  pound  of  well  dried  flour,  and   rub  well  into  it  three 
ounces  of  butter;  put  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  into  some  cream, 
and   then  mix  the  whole  into  a  smooth  paste  ;  roll  it  out  thin 
and  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven. 

APPLE  CAKE. 

Take  one  pound  and  a  half  of  white  sugar,  two  pounds  of 
apples,  pared  and  cut  thin,  and  the  rind  of  a  large  lemon  ;  put 
a  pint  of  water  to  the  sugar,  and  boil  it  to  a  syrup ;  put  the 
apples  to  it,  and  boil  it  quite  thick.  Put  it  into  a  mould  to 
cool,  and  send  it  cold  to  table,  with  a  custard,  or  cream  poured 
round  it.  * 

ALMOND    DROPS. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  flour  on  your  board,  to  which  put  four 
or  five  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and  half  that  quantity  of  bit- 
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ter  almonds,  blanched  and  pounded  with  a  little  white  of  egg, 
half  a  pound  of  sugar,  four  yolks  of  eggs  and  a  little  salt;  work 
into  paste;  make  it  in  small  rolls,  then  cut  it  in  bits  the  size 
of  a  small  nutmeg  ;  make  them  in  round  balls  ;  lay  them  the 
distance  of  half  an  inch  apart  on  sheets  of  paper,  on  baking  tins, 
and  put  them  in  a  moderate  oven  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

ALMOND,  SMALL,  CAKES. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  blanched  almonds,  beat  them  to  a  paste 
with  white  of  eggs ;  add  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  powdered 
sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  cream ;  take  some  very  thin  puff 
paste,  cut  into  small  squares,  and  put  a  portion  of  the  above 
mixture  on  each ;  moisten  the  edges,  cover  them  with  puff 
paste,  prick  and  bake  them  in  a  hot  oven  ;  when  done,  ice  them 
with  sugar. 

ALMOND    ICING,   FOR  CAKES. 

Take  equal  parts  of  blanched  sweet  almonds  and  loaf  sugar, 
pound  them  fine  in  a  mortar,  pass  the  whole  through  a  mod- 
erately coarse  wire  sieve ;  then  mix  the  whole  into  a  paste  of 
moderate  consistence  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  spread  over 
the  top  of  the  cake  after  it  is  baked  ;  dry  the  almond  icing  be- 
fore the  fire  or  in  a  very  cool  oven,  and  when  it  is  cold,  ice  the 
cake  with  the  sugar  icing. 

BANBURY  CAKES. 

Press  in  a  little  dough  (with  a  pound  of  flour)  two  table- 
spoons full  of  thick  yeast,  and  a  gill  of  warm  milk ;  let  it  work 
a  little,  then  add  half  a  pound  of  currants,  washed  and  picked, 
half  a  pound  of  candied  orange  and  lemon  peel  cut  small,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  nutmeg,  ginger,  and  allspice ;  mix 
the  whole  together  with  half  a  pound  of  honey,  and  put  into 
puff  paste  cut  in  an  oval  shape ;  cover  and  sift  sugar  over.  Bake 
them  fifteen  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 
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BABA. 

Take  three  pounds  of  flour,  one  quarter  of  which  set  apart 
and  mix  into  dough,  with  a  gill  of  good  yeast  and  a  little 
warm  water;  cover  it  close  in  a  pan  and  set  it  by  the  fire  to 
rise ;  when  you  see  the  dough  rise  and  nearly  ready,  form  the 
other  parts  of  the  flour  in  a  circle  on  the  table,  in  which  put 
half  an  ounce  of  salt,  once  ounce  of  sugar,  a  half  pound  of  but- 
ter and  twelve  eggs,  and  a  tablespoon  full  of  saffron ;  mix  the 
butter  and  eggs  well  together  before  you  put  it  to  the  flour; 
when  it  is  all  mixed,  spread  it  out  and  put  the  dough  to  it,  and 
knead  it  well.  When  the  yeast  is  nearly  mixed  in,  add  two 
pounds  of  raisins,  stoned,  a  few  at  a  time,  have  ready  two  cop- 
per moulds  buttered,  and  put  three  parts  full  of  dough  and  set 
in  a  warm  place  to  rise  very  gently  ;  when  raised  to  the  top  of 
the  mould  bake  in  a  hot  oven  ;  a  brick  oven  is  best. 

BRIDE  CAKE. 

To  four  pounds  of  the  best  wheat  flour  add  four  pounds  of 
fresh  butter,  two  pounds  of  the  best  white  sugar,  pounded  and 
sifted  fine,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  nutmegs  ;  to  every  pound  of  flour  put  eight  egi^s  ;  wash 
and  thoroughly  pick  four  pounds  of  currants,  dry  them  well, 
blanch  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds  and  cut  them  lengthwise, 
very  thin,  a  pound  of  citron,  a  pound  of  candied  orange,  the 
same  quantity  of  candied  lemon,  and  half  a  pint  of  brandy. 
Having  thus  prepared  your  ingredients,  work  the  butter  to  a 
cream  with  your  hands,  beat  in  the  sugar  for  ten  minutes,  then 
beat  your  whites  of  eggs  to  a  yery  strong  froth  ;  mix  them 
with  your  sugar  and  butter,  beat  the  yolks  well  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  mix  them  with  your  cake.  Now  put  in 
your  flour,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  keep  beating  it  until  your  oven 
is  quite  ready  to  receive  it,  pour  in  your  brandy,  whip  the  cur- 
rants and  almonds  lightly  in,  tie  around  the  bottom  of  your 
hoop  three  sheets  of  paper,  to  keep  't  from  running  out.  rub 
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it  well  with  butter,  and  put  in  your  cake  and  the  sweetmeats  in 
three  layers,  with  cake  between  every  layer;  alter  it  is  risen 
and  colored,  cover  it  with  paper,  before  your  oven  is  closed;  it 
will  take  three  hours'  baking. 

BRIDE  CAKE ANOTHER. 

One  pound  and  a  half  of  fine  sugar,  three  pounds  and  a  half 
of  currants,  one  pound  of  butter,  two  pounds  of  flour,  half  a 
pound  of  peels,  half  a  pound  of  cut  almonds,  three  ounces  of 
spices,  the  grating  of  three  lemons,  eighteen  eggs,  two  gills  of 
brandy  ;  paper  your  hoop,  which  for  this  mixture  you  will  re- 
quire to  be  large ;  bake  in  a  moderate  oven — it  will  take  some 
hours ;  when  cold,  ice  it.     See  "  Icing  for  Cakes." 

BREAKFAST  OR  TEA  CAKES  HOT. 

Put  about  six  hands  full  of  flour  in  a  basin,  about  half  a 
pint  of  new  milk,  a  small  piece  of  butter;  warm  the  milk,  and 
mind,  hotter  in  winter  than  in  summer ;  mix  in  a  cup  two 
ounces  of  German  yeast  with  a  little  cold  water,  mix  the  yeast 
with  the  milk  and  butter,  make  a  hole  in  the  flour,  pour  the 
mixed  milk  and  yeast  into  it,  stirring  it  round  until  it  is  a  thick 
batter  ;  beat  up  one  egg  and  mix  into  it ;  cover  it  over  and  keep 
it  warm  in  your  screen  ;  when  it  has  risen  a  little  mix  it  into  a 
dough,  knead  it  well,  put  it  again  in  the  screen,  and  when  it 
has  risen  a  good  deal,  take  and  form  your  rolls.  They  will 
take  nearly  half  an  hour,  or  according  to  the  size  you  make  the 
cakes  ;  rub  them  over  while  hot  with  yqur  paste  brush,  dipped 
in  milk. 

WHIGS  FOR  TEA,  OR  BREAKFAST. 

Warm  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk,  one  ounce  of  butter,  three 
egg*,  three  tablespoons  full  of  yeast,  flour  to  make  a  batter,  and 
let  it  rise  two  or  three  hours.     Bake  in  rings  fifteen  minutes, 
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DIET  BREAD    CAKE. 

Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
of  flour,  and  eight  eggs ;  put  your  sugLir  and  eggs  together  in- 
to a  basin  or  pan,  with  half  a  pint  of  lukewarm  water;  beat 
them  all  well  up  with  a  whisk,  the  same  as  for  sponge  cakes, 
over  a  slow  fire  until  quite  warm,  take  them  from  the  fire  and 
whip  them  until  cold  ;  add  the  grating  of  one  lemon,  then  mix 
in  the  flour  lightly,  adding  some  caraway  seeds,  if  they  are 
liked  ;  do  not  fill  your  mould  ;  they  should  be  square  paper  ea- 
ses, buttered. 

BUTTER  CAKES. 

Beat  with  your  hands  a  dish  of  butter  into  a  cream,  add  two 
pounds  of  sifted  sugar,  three  pounds  of  dried  flour,  and  two  do- 
zen eggs,  leaving  out  half  the  whites  ;  then  beat  altogether  for 
an  hour.  Previous  to  baking  it,  you  may  add  some  seeds  and 
currants,  an  ounce  of  mace,  a  nutmeg,  and  a  little  brandy. 

BISCUITS  OF  ANY  KIND  OF    FRUIT. 

To  the  pulp  of  any  scalded  fruit  put  the  same  weight  of  su- 
gar, beat  them  both  well  together  for  two  hours,  then  make 
them  into  forms,  or  put  them  in  paper  cases,  and  dry  them  in 
a  cool  oven  ;  turn  them  the  next  day,  and  let  them  remain  until 
quite  dry,  then  put  them  in  boxes. 

CHEESECAKES. 

Cut  your  paste  and  fill  the  pans ;  have  ready  prepared  this 
mixture:  break  three  yolks  of  eggs  and  one  white  into  a  basin, 
a  little  powdered  sugar,  a  grating  of  lemon,  the  juice  of  a  lem- 
on, a  few  bread  crumbs  or  crumbed  stale  pound  cake,  an  ounce 
of  clarified  butter,  and  mix  all  well  together  ;  add  half  a  gill  of 
cream;  put  a  spoon  full  in  each  tartlet  pan;  you  must  press 
the  paste  the  form  of  the  pan. 
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ANOTHER. 

Take  one  pint  of  new  milk,  let  it  boil,  beat  the  yolks  of  six 
eggs,  and  the  whites  of  two,  and  stir  into  the  milk  ;  let  it  boil 
till  it  comes  to  a  curd ;  drain  the  curd  till  quite  dry  ;  beat  a 
half  pound  of  blanched  almonds  in  a  mortar,  with  the  curd  ; 
beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  and  stir  in  with  half  a  pound  of 
powdered  white  sugar,  and  quarter  of  a  pound  of  melted  butter. 
Season  with  rosewater,  and  bake  in  patty  pans  lined  with  paste. 

CHEESECAKES COMMON. 

Put  a  quart  of  milk  on  the  fire;  when  it  boils  add  eight  eggs 
well  beaten ;  stir  them  till  they  become  a  curd,  then  pour  it 
out,  and  when  it  is  cold  put  in  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  currants  well  washed,  two  spoons  full  of  rose  water,  and 
a  little  salt;  make  a  puff  paste  and  put  in  the  mixture.  If 
you  bake  them  in  the  patties,  it  will  be  necessary  to  but- 
ter the  patties  to  enable  you  to  turn  them  out ;  but  if  you 
bake  in  glass  or  china,  only  an  upper  crust  will  be  neces- 
sary, as  you  can  send  them  to  table  without  taking  them  out. 

BOSTON    CREAM  CAKES. 

Biscuit.  One  pint  of  water,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  but- 
ter, three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour.  Have  a  clean  kettle, 
and  coal  fire,  without  smoke.  Put  the  water  on  to  boil ;  while 
boiling,  put  in  the  butter,  and  stir  in  the  flour  dry ;  stir  till 
free  from  lumps ;  pour  out  to  cool ;  when  thoroughly  cool, 
break  in,  one  at  a  time,  ten  eggs ;  beat  it  hard.  Butter  some 
sheets,  and  drop  the  above  mixture  in  small  rounds ;  bake  in 
a  hot  oven,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

Custard.  One  quart  of  milk,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour ; 
mix  the  flour  with  a  little  of  the  milk  ;  when  the  milk  is  boil- 
ing, stir  in  the  flour  ;  let  it  boil  hard  about  one  minute.  Beat 
four  eggs  well,  and  stir  in  while  hot ;  add  a  full  half  pound  of 
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sugar,  some  salt,  and  essence  of  lemon,  or  the  oil  of  a  fresh 
lemon,  rubbed  on  sugar. 

When  the  biscuits  are  cold,  make  an  incision  in  one  side, 
and  put  the  custard  in  with  a  spoon.  They  are  best  fresh, 
but  not  warm. 

COUNTRY  CREAM  CAKES. 

To  a  quart  of  flour  add  a  teaspoon  of  fine  salt,  and  a  piece 
of  butter  of  the  size  of  an  egg;  then  take  half  a  pint  of  thick 
cream,  the  better  if  a  little  sour,  half  a  teaspoon  full  of  pearl- 
ash,  dissolved  in  water,  and  poured  into- the  cream,  and  milk 
sufficient  to  wet  the  flour.  If  cream  is  abundant,  it  may  be 
used  without  milk  or  pearlash.  In  this  case,  the  cream  may 
be  sweet.     When  well  kneaded,  it  is  fit  for  baking. 

RICH  CREAM  CAKE. 

Three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  white  sugar,  and  half  a  pound 
of  butter,  stirred  together  till  very  white.  Beat  separately  to 
a  froth  the  whites  and  yolks  of  seven  eggs,  and  add,  also,  a 
wine-glass  of  brandy,  a  grated  nutmeg,  and  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  sifted  flour.  Just  before  it  is  baked,  add  half  a  pint  of  rich 
cream,  and  a  pound  of  seeded  raisins. 

CREAM  CAKE. 

Four  cups  of  flour,  three  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  butter, 
one  cup  of  cream,  five  eggs,  and  one  teaspoon  full  of  saleratus. 
Rub  the  butter  and  sugar  together,  then  add  the  rest. 

CRUMPETS. 

Take  three  teacups  of  raised  dough,  and  work  into  it,  with 
the  hand,  half  a  teacup  of  melted  butter,  three  eggs,  and  milk 
to  render  it  a  thick  batter.  Turn  it  into  a  buttered  bake  pan, 
and  let  it  remain  fifteen  minutes;  then  put  it  on  a  bake  pan, 
heated  so  as  to  scorch  flour.     It  will  bake  in  half  an  hour. 
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CUP  CAKE. 

Mix  three  teacups  of  sugar  with  one  and  a  half  of  butter  ; 
when  white,  beat  three  eggs,  and  stir  them  into  the  butter  and 
sugar,  together  with  three  teacups  of  sifted  flour,  and  rosewater 
or  essence  of  lemon,  to  the  taste.  Dissolve  a  teaspoon  full  of 
saleratus  in  a  teacup  of  milk;  strain  it  into  the  cake;  then 
add  three  more  teacups  of  sifted  flour.  Bake  the  cake  imme- 
diately, either  in  cups  or  pans. 

CREAM  CUP  CAKE. 

Two  cups  of  flour,  one  cup  of  butter,  half  a  cup  of  sour 
cream,  three  well  beaten  eggs,  and  a  little  saleratus,  dissolved 
in  hot  water;  beat  these  together  for  a  long  time;  add  nut- 
meg, grated,  and  half  a  teaspoon  full  of  lemon  extract  or  or- 
ange flower  water;  bake  in  a  quick  oven,  in  buttered  tins, 
lined  with  paper. 

CORN  CAKE. 

Take  the  whites  of  eight  eggs,  one-fourth  of  a  pound  each 
of  corn  starch,  flour,  and  butter,  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  one 
teaspoon  full  of  cream  of  tartar,  half  a  teaspoon  full  of  soda. 
Flavor  with  almond,  or  to  suit  the  taste. 

CHEESECAKES.  APPLE. 

Take  twelve  apples ;  pare,  core,  and  boil  in  sufficient  water 
to  mash  them ;  beat  them  very  smooth ;  add  six  yolks  of  eggs, 
the  juice  of  two  lemons,  some  grated  lemon  peel,  half  a  pound 
of  fresh  butter,  beaten  to  a  cream,  and  sweetened  with  pow- 
dered sugar ;  beat  in  with  the  apples ;  bake  in  a  puff  crust, 
and  serve  open. 

CHEESECAKES,  ALMOND. 

Take  four  ounces  of  blanched  almonds,  mixed  with  a  few 
bitter  ;  beat  them  with  a  spoon  full  of  water ;  add  four  ounces 
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of  powdered  sugar,  a  spoon  full  of  cream,  and  the  whites  of 
two  eggs,  well  beaten ;  mix  them  quickly ;  put  into  small 
patty  pans,  and  bake  for  twenty  minutes,  in  a  moderately 
warm  oven. 

CHEESECAKES,  CITRON. 

Take  a  pint  of  cream  ;  boil  it,  and  when  cold,  mix  it  with 
two  eggs,  well  beaten ;  then  boil  them  together,  until  they  be- 
come a  curd.  Put  in  a  few  blanched  almonds,  beaten  in  a 
mortar,  with  a  little  orange  flower  water ;  add  some  Naples 
biscuit  and  green  citron,  chopped  very  small.  Sweeten,  and 
bake  in  tins. 

CHEESECAKES,    LEMON. 

Take  four  ounces  of  sifted  lump  sugar,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  butter;  melt  them  slowly  ;  add  the  yolks  of  two  and 
the  white  of  one  egg,  a  Savoy  biscuit,  some  blanched  almonds, 
the  rind  of  three  lemons,  shred  fine,  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon 
and  a  half,  and  three  spoons  full  of  brandy  ;  mix  all  well  to- 
gether ;  then  make  a  paste  with  eight  ounces  of  flour,  and  six 
ounces  of  butter,  mixing  four  ounces  of  it  with  the  flour  first, 
then  wet  it  with  six  spoons  full  of  water,  and  roll  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  butter  ;  put  the  ingredients  to  this  paste,  and 
bake  it. 

CHEESECAKES,  ORANGE. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  blanched  almonds ;  beat  them  very 
fine,  with  orange  flower  water ;  melt  a  pound  of  butter  care- 
full  v,  without  oiling  (let  it  be  nearly  cold  before  using  it  for 
the  cheesecakes ; )  beat,  and  sift  half  a  pound  of  sugar;  beat 
the  yolks  of  ten  and  the  whites  of  four  eggs ;  pound  one  fresh 
and  two  candied  oranges  (previously  boiled  to  draw  out  the 
bitterness)  in  a  mortar  till  as  soft  as  marmalade,  without  any 
lumps ;  these  mix  all  together,  and  put  into  patty  pans. 
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CHERRY  CAKES. 

Take  a  pound  of  tart  paste,  cut  it  m  half,  roll  it  out  thin ; 
drop  on  the  paste  preserved  cherries,  cut  into  small  pieces ; 
egg  them  round  carefully  ;  turn  the  paste  over  them,  and  press 
them  together  gently ;  then  cut  it  into  half  circles  with  a  gig- 
ging iron ;  prick,  and  wash  them  over  with  egg  ;  place  them 
on  a  well  buttered  tin,  and  bake  them  in  a  quick  oven. 

CINNAMON  CAKES. 

Beat  up  six  eggs,  with  three  tablespoons  full  of  rosewater ; 
put  to  it  a  pound  of  sifted  sugar,  a  dessertspoon  full  of  pow- 
dered cinnamon,  and  enough  flour  to  form  it  into  a  paste ;  roll 
it  out  thin,  and  cut  it  into  any  shape  you  please ;  place  them 
on  paper,  and  bake  them.  Remove  them  from  the  paper 
when  done.     Keep  them  dry. 

CURRANT  CAKES. 

Take  two  quarts  of  currants,  red  or  white ;  pick  and  wash 
them  ;  boil  them  in  a  pint  of  water ;  then  run  the  juice  through 
a  jelly  bag,  taking  care  not  to  press  the  bag  ;  boil  up  the  juice, 
strewing  in  three  pounds  of  sugar  to  a  quart  of  juice;  pour  it 
into  glasses ;  dry  it  in  a  stone  till  it  will  turn  out ;  then  dry 
the  cakes  on  plates. 

CARAWAY  CAKES. 

Mix  a  pound  of  flour  with  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  ;  add  a 
spoon  full  of  yeast,  four  spoons  full  of  rosewater,  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  some  caraways ;  make  it  all 
into  a  paste ;  bake  it,  and  when  done,  sprinkle  it  with  pow- 
dered sugar. 

CURD    CAKES. 

Mix  eight  eggs  (leaving  out  four  whites)  with  a  quart  of 
curds ;  add  sugar,  sufficient  to  sweeten,  grated  nutmeg,  and  a 
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tablespoon  full  of  flour;  mix  well  together;  heat  in  a  frying 
pan  some  butter,  and  drop  in  the  curd,  frying  like  fritters. 

COOKIES. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  butter; 
stir  them  well  together;  dissolve  a  teaspoon  full  of  saleratus 
in  three-fourths  of  a  teacup  of  sweet  milk  ;  add  half  a  nutmeg, 
grated,  and  flour  sufficient  to  roll  them  out  easily.  Bake  in  a 
moderately  heated  oven. 

CRACKERS. 

Rub  six  ounces  of  butter  with  two  pounds  of  flour ;  dissolve 
a  couple  of  teaspoons  full  of  saleratus  in  a  wine  glass  of  milk, 
and  strain  it  on  the  flour;  add  a  teacup  full  of  salt,  and  milk 
enough  to  enable  you  to  roll  it  out.  Beat  it  with  a  rolling-pin 
for  half  an  hour,  pounding  it  out  thin  ;  cut  it  into  cakes  with  a 
tumbler  ;  bake  them  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  take  them 
from  the  oven.  When  the  rest  of  your  things  are  baked  suf- 
ficiently, take  them  out ;  set  in  the  crackers,  and  let  them  re- 
main till  baked  bard  and  crisp. 

BUTTER  CRACKERS.  , 

Rub  four  ounces  of  butter  into  a  pound  of  flour ;  when  well 
mixed,  put  to  it  enough  cold  water  to  damp  it  and  keep  it  to- 
gether, and  add  a  teaspoon  of  salt;  beat  it  with  a  rolling-pin 
until  smooth;  then  roll  it  thin  ;  cut  it  in  small  cakes,  or  make 
it  in  small  crackers  between  your  hands;  bake  on  tins,  in  a 
quick  oven,  for  fifteen  minutes,  or  set  them  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  twenty  minutes;  let  each  cracker  be  about  the  size 
of  a  dollar  piece,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  thick. 

DROP  CAKES. 

Let  a  large  teaspoon  of  saleratus  be  dissolved  in  a  cup  of 
cream,  and  this  mixed  with  a  quart  of  milk.     Into  this  stir 
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flour  gently,  till  of  the  consistence  of  batter.  Then  dip  your 
spoon  in  milk,  and  with  it  place  your  batter  at  short  distances, 
in  a  buttered  pan.  Very  delicate,  made  entirely  of  cream, 
either  with  or  without  e^s. 

DO 

ANOTHER. 

One  pint  of  milk,  one  teaspoon  full  of  saleratus,  four  eggs, 
a  little  salt,  flour  to  make  it  a  batter.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven, 
and  serve  hot. 

RYE  DROP  CAKES. 

One  pint  of  milk,  four  eggs,  eight  tablespoons  full  of  flour, 
eight  tablespoons  full  of  rye  flour.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven,  and 
serve  hot. 

SODA  DOUGHNUTS. 

One  quart  of  flour,  one  and  a  half  cups  of  milk,  one  teaspoon 
full  of  soda,  two  of  cream  of  tartar — soda  dissolved  in  the  milk, 
cream  of  tartar  rubbed  ,dry  into  the  flour — two  eggs,  sugar  and 
cinnamon  to  your  taste.  Boil  in  hot  fat.  They  are  nice  when 
fresh,  but  will  not  keep  long. 

DOUGHNUTS. 

Cut  up  a  pound  of  butter  in  three  pounds  of  sifted  flour. 
Add  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar,  a  grated  nutmeg,  a  teaspoon 
full  of  powdered  cinnamon,  and  a  tablespoon  full  of  rosewater. 
Beat  four  eggs  very  light,  and  pour  them  into  the  mixture. 
Add  half  a  teacup  full  of  yeast,  and  stir  in  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  milk  by  degrees,  so  as  to  make  it  a  soft  dough.  Cover  it, 
and  set  it  to  rise. 

When  quite  light,  cut  it  in  diamonds  with  a  jagging  iron  or 
sharp  knife,  and  fry  in  lard. 

DOUGHNUTS,  OR  NUT-CAKES. 

Mix  two  cups  of  buttermilk  and  two  of  cream,  with  two  or 
three  eggs,  one  teaspoon  full  of  saleratus,  and  plenty  of  fine 
L*  19 
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cinnamon,  and  flour  enough  to  roll ;  cut  into  strips,  and  twist 
into  cakes ;  made  in  this  way,  they  are  more  tender,  and  less 
liable  to  harden  than  when  raised  with  yeast.  Have  your  lard 
boiling  hot,  in  an  iron  pot.  Try  it;  if  the  fat  is  not  hot  enough, 
the  cakes  will  absorb  it — if  too  hot,  it  will  make  them  a  dark 
brown  outside,  before  the  inside  is  done.  If  over  an  open  fire, 
keep  the  kettle  in  motion. 

DOUGHNUTS  WITH  SUGAR. 

Make  a  dough  of  one  pound  of  flour,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  brown  sugar,  rolled  fine, 
one  nutmeg,  crated,  one  teaspoon  full  of  ground  cinnamon, 
one  tablespoon  full  of  brewer's  yeast,  and  warm  milk  enough 
to  mix.  Set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise,  for  one  hour,  or  till 
light ;  then  form  in  twists  or  squares,  fry  as  before,  and  drain 
on  a  sieve. 

CRULLERS. 

Cut  up  half  a  pound  of  butter  into  two  pounds  of  sifted  flour. 
Add  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar,  a  grated 
nutmeg,  and  a  teaspoon  full  of  powdered  cinnamon,  and  mix 
them  well  together.  Beat  six  eggs,  and  pour  them  into  the 
mixture.  Add  a  tablespoon  full  of  roswater,  and  mix  the 
whole  into  a  dough.  If  the  eggs  and  rosewater  are  not  found 
sufficient  to  wet  it,  add  a  very  little  cold  water.  Mix  the 
dough  very  well  with  a  knife. 

Spread  some  flour  on  your  paste  board  ;  take  the  dough  out 
of  the  pan  and  knead  it  very  well.  Cut  it  into  small  pieces, 
and  knead  each  separately.  Put  all  the  pieces  together,  and 
knead  the  whole  in  one  lump.  Roll  it  out  into  a  large  square 
sheet,  about  half  an  inch  thick.  Take  a  jagging  iron,  or  a  sharp 
knife,  run  it  along  the  sheet,  and  cut  the  dough  into  long,  nar- 
row slips.  Twist  them  up  in  various  forms.  Have  ready  an 
iron  pan,  with  melted  lard.     Lay  the  crullers  lightly  in  it,  and 
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fry  them  to  a  light  brown,  turning  them  with  a  knife  and  fork, 
so  as  not  to  break  them,  and  taking  care  that  both  sides  are 
equally  done. 

Crullers  may  be  made  in  a  plainer  way,  with  the  best  brown 
sugar,  (rolled  very  fine,)  and  without  spice  or  rosewater. 

They  can  be  fried,  or  rather  boiled,  in  a  deep  iron  pot. 
They  should  be  done  in  a  large  quantity  of  lard,  and  taken 
out  with  a  skimmer  that  has  holes  in  it,  and  held  on  the  skim- 
mer till  the  lard  drains  from  them. 

FROSTING  FOR    CAKE. 

Powder  very  finely  and  sift  half  a  teacup  full  of  double  re- 
fined sugar,  and  two  teaspoons  full  of  Poland  starch.  Beat  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  so  that  you  can  turn  the 
plate  upside  down,  without  the  eggs  falling  from  it;  then  stir 
in  the  sugar  gradually ;  stir  it  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  without 
any  cessation  ;  then  add  a  teaspoon  full  of  lemon  juice ;  put  in 
sufficient  rosewater  to  flavor  it.  If  you  wish  to  color  it  pink, 
stir  in  a  few  grains  of  cochineal  powder,  or  rose  pink ;  if  to 
have  it  of  a  blue  tinge,  add  a  little  of  what  is  called  the  pow- 
der blue.  Lay  the  frosting  on  the  cake  with  a  knife,  soon  af- 
ter it  is  taken  from  the  oven ;  smooth  it  over,  and  let  it  re- 
main in  a  cool  place  till  hard.  This  will  be  sufficient  to  frost 
one  large  cake. 

FRUIT  CAKE RICH. 

One  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of  sugar,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  ten  eggs.  First  beat  the  yolks  and  sugar 
together,  then  add  the  flour  and  butter,  beaten  to  a  cream  ; 
and  lastly,  mix  in  lightly  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  beaten  to  a 
high  froth.  Stone  and  chop  one  or  two  pounds  of  raisins,  (as 
you  may  choose,)  two  pounds  of  currants,  well  cleaned  and 
dried,  one  of  citron,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  almonds,  half  an 
ounce  of  mace,  a  teaspoon  full  of  rosewater,  a  wine-glass  of 
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brandy,  and  one  of  wine ;  stir  in  the  flour  gradually,  then  the 
wine,  brandy,  and  spice.  Add  the  fruit  just  before  it  is  put 
into  the  pans.  It  takes  over  two  hours  to  bake  it  if  the  loaves 
are  thick ;  if  the  loaves  are  thin,  it  will  bake  in  less  time. 
This  kind  of  cake  is  the  best  after  it  has  been  made  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  it  will  keep  good  five  or  six  months. 


FRIED   CAKES. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one  of  cream,  three  eggs,  cinnamon  or 
nutmeg,  a  teaspoon  full  of  saleratus.  Cut  as  jumbles,  or  in 
strips ;  twist,  and  fry  in  lard. 

FAMILY    CAKE. 

To  six  ounces  each  of  rice  and  wheat  flour  add  half  a  pound 
of  powdered  sugar,  nine  eggs,  and  half  an  ounce  of  caraway 
seed  ;  beat  for  an  hour,  and  bake  the  same  time  in  a  quick 
oven. 

GINGEE   SNAPS. 

Half  a  pint  of  molasses,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  brown  sugar, 
caraway  seeds,  and  ground  ginger,  each  a  tablespoon  full,  ami 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  butter;  work  the  butter  into  a  pound  of 
flour,  then  altogether,  and  form  it  in  cakes  not  larger  than  a 
dollar  piece,  on  baking  tins;  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  twenty 
minutes,  when  they  will  be  dry  and  crisp. 

GINGER-NUTS. 

One  cup  of  molasses,  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  a  tablespoon  full 
of  ginger,  one  cup  of  butter,  half  a  cup  of  sour  miik,  two  tea- 
spoons full  of  saleratus,  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  stirred 
in  after  the  flour.  Make  it  just  stiff  enough  to  roll  very  thin; 
cut  in  small  cakes,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven. 
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GINGERBREAD. 

Mix  together  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  flour;  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pound  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  molasses,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  ginger,  and  some  ground  orange  peel. 

ANOTHER. 

Two  pounds  of  flour,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  one  pint  of  milk, 
one  pint  of  molasses,  one  tablespoon  full  of  saleratus,  and  gin- 
ger as  you  please. 

HARD   GINGERBREAD. 

Three  pounds  of  sugar,  two  pounds  of  butter,  twelve  eggs, 
two  teacups  full  of  miik,  two  teaspoons  full  of  saleratus,  eight 
tablespoons  full  of  ginger,  and  flour  sufficient  to  roll. 

SOFT    GINGERBREAD. 

Three  eggs,  three  cups  full  of  molasses,  one  cup  full  of  but- 
ter, two  teaspoons  full  of  saleratus,  dissolved  in  a  cup  full  of 
warm  water,  one  tablespoon  full  of  ginger,  and  six  cups  full 
of  flour. 

NICE   GINGERBREAD. 

Two  pounds  of  flour,  one  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  sugar, 
two  tablespoons  full  of  ginger,  eight  eggs,  and  one  pound  of 
butter.  Rub  the  butter  and  sugar  together  till  they  are  white ; 
then  break  the  eggs,  and  strain  them  in ;  mix  it  well ;  put  in 
the  ginger,  and  sift  in  the  flour ;  spread  the  cake  thinly  over 
tin  pans  or  sheets.  It  will  require  a  moderate  heat ;  bake  it 
twenty  minutes. 

SOFT   GINGERBREAD. 

Take  six  teacups  full  of  flour,  one  cup  of  butter,  or  lard  ; 
work  well  together ;  add  three  cups  of  molasses,  one  cup  of 
sour  milk,  one  tablespoon  full  of  saleratus,  and  two  tablespoons 
full  of  ginger. 
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GINGERBREAD    WITH    FRUIT. 

Four  cups  of  flour,  one  of  butter,  one  of  sugar,  one  of  molas- 
ses, one  of  milk,  four  eggs,  three  teaspoons  full  of  ginger,  a  tea- 
spoon full  of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  half  a  pound  of  currants  and 
raisins ;  add  the  fruit  last,  and  bake  in  pans,  in  an  oven,  not 
very  quick. 

SUGAR  GINGERBREAD. 

Take  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of  butter,  one  pound 
of  sugar,  five  eggs,  well  beaten,  two  ounces  of  powdered  gin- 
ger, and  a  teaspoon  full  of  pearlash.     Then  mix,  and  bake. 

GOOSEBERRY  CAKE. 

Press  the  juice  out  of  some  gooseberries,  and  strain  it 
through  some  muslin ;  boil  it  up ;  strew  in  a  pound  of  sugar 
to  each  pint  of  juice;  stir  well,  and  simmer  till  the  sugar  is 
melted  ;  pour  it  into  glasses  ;  dry  it  in  a  stove  till  it  will  turn 
out,  and  then  dry  the  cakes  on  plates. 

HONEY  CAKE. 

Three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  honey,  half  a  pound  of  tine  loaf 
sugar,  a  quarter  of  citron,  a  half  ounce  of  orange  peel,  cut  small ; 
of  cinnamon  and  ginger,  each  half  an  ounce,  four  well  beaten 
eggs,  and  a  pound  of  sifted  flour.  Melt  the  sugar  with  the 
honey,  and  mix.     Roll  out  the  cakes,  and  cut  in  any  form. 

INDIAN  BREAKFAST  CAKES. 

Take  one  quart  of  buttermilk,  or  sour  milk,  three  eggs,  but- 
ter in  size  equal  to  half  a  hen's  egg ;  a  little  salt,  one  teaspoon 
full  of  saleratus,  stirring  in  fine  Indian  flour  till  of  a  proper  con- 
sistence ;  and  then  putting  it  into  pans  of  an  inch  in  depth,  for 
a  quick  bake. 
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INDIAN  LIGHT   BISCUIT. 

A  quart  of  Indian  meal,  a  pint  of  sifted  wheat  flour,  a  very 
small  teaspoon  full  of  salt,  three  pints  of  milk,  and  four  eggs. 
Sift  the  Indian  and  wheat  meal  into  a  pan,  and  add  the  salt. 
Mix  them  well.  Beat  the  whites  and  yolks  of  the  eggs  sepa- 
rately. The  yolks  must  be  beaten  until  very  thick  and  smooth ; 
the  whites  to  a  thick  froth  that  will  stand  alone  of  itself.  Then 
stir  the  yolks  gradually  (a  little  at  a  time)  into  the  milk.  Add, 
by  degrees,  the  meal.  Lastly,  stir  in  the  beaten  white  of  egg, 
and  give  the  whole  a  long  and  hard  stirring.  Butter  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  cups,  or  small,  deep  tins ;  nearly  fill  them 
with  the  batter.  Set  them  immediately  into  a  hot  oven,  and 
bake  them  fast.  Turn  them  out  of  the  cups.  Send  them 
warm  to  table ;  pull  them  open,  and  eat  them  with  butter. 

They  will  puff  up  finely,  if  at  the  last  you  stir  in  a  level  tea- 
spoun  full  of  soda,  melted  in  a  little  warm  water. 

JUMBLES. 

Work  together  till  of  a  light  color  a  pound  of  sugar,  and 
half  a  pound  of  butter ;  then  add  eight  eggs,  beaten  to  a  froth, 
essence  of  lemon,  or  rosewater,  to  the  taste,  and  flour  to  make 
them  sufficiently  stiff  to  roll  out.  Roll  them  out  in  powdered 
sugar,  half  an  inch  thick  ;  cut  it  into  strips  half  an  inch  wide 
and  four  inches  long ;  join  the  ends  together,  so  as  to  form 
rings ;  lay  them  on  flat  tins  that  have  been  buttered ;  bake 
them  in  a  quick  oven. 

JOHNNY  CAKES. 

Take  a  quart  of  sour  milk,  thick  or  otherwise,  a  teaspoon 
full  of  salt,  sifted  meal  to  make  a  stiff  batter,  a  teaspoon  heap- 
ing full  of  dissolved  saleratus,  with  or  without  a  spoon  full  of 
flour.  Butter  a  pan,  and  bake  nearly  an  hour.  For  tea,  it  is 
improved  by  adding  half  a  teacup  of  molasses,  a  little  allspice, 
and  a  spoon  full  of  cream,  or  shortening. 
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KISSES. 

Boat  the  whites  of  four  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  ;  add  the  juice 
of  a  lemon,  or  a  little  rosewater.  Roll  and  sift  half  a  pound 
of  the  whitest  loaf  sugar,  and  beat  it  with  the  vgg.  Spread 
out  white  paper  on  buttered  tins,  and  drop  a  tablespoon  full 
of  this  mixture  on  the  paper.  The  oven  should  be  moderately 
hot,  and  when  the  tops  have  become  hard,  remove  them. 
Have  a  solution  of  gum  Arabic,  and  dip  the  lower  side  of  the 
cake,  and  join  it  to  another. 

LOAF  CAKE. 

Stir  into  two  quarts  of  flour  a  pint  of  milk,  slightly  wanned, 
and  a  small  teacup  of  yeast.  Place  it  near  the  fire,  where  it 
will  rise  quickly.  When  perfectly  light,  work  in  with  the 
hand  four  beaten  eggs,  a  teaspoon  full  of  salt,  two  of  cinnamon, 
a  wine-glass  of  brandy  or  wine.  Stir  a  pound  of  sugar  with 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter;  when  white,  work  it  into 
the  cake  ;  add  another  quart  of  sifted  flour,  and  beat  the  whole 
well  with  the  hand  ten  or  fifteen  minutes;  then  set  it  where 
it  will  rise  again.  When  of  a  spongy  lightness,  put  it  into 
buttered  cake  pans,  and  let  them  stand  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes before  baking.  Add,  if  you  like,  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
raisins,  just  before  putting  the  cake  into  the  pans. 

A  LIGHT  CAKE  TO   BAKE  IX  CUPS. 

Half  a  pound  of  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  rubbed  into 
two  pounds  of  flour,  one  glass  of  wine,  or  rosewater,  two  of 
yeast,  one  of  nutmeg,  and  fruit,  if  you  please. 

ONE,  TWO,  TIIKEE,  FOUR  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  butter,  two  of  sugar,  three  of  flour,  four  eggs, 
well  beaten  ;  nutmeg,  or  essence  of  lemon,  to  season  it. 
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THIN  POUND  CAKE. 


Three  cups  of  sugar,  four  eggs,  one  cup  of  butter,  and  flour 


enough  to  roll  thin.     Bake  on  tin  sheets. 


BARNARD  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  butter,  two  and  a  half  cups  of  sugar,  four  cups 
of  flour,  one  of  milk,  four  eggs,  and  a  little  soda.  Flavor  with 
fresh  lemon,  or  extract  of  lemon. 

LEMON  CAKE. 

To  the  whites  of  ten  eggs  add  three  spoons  full  of  rose  or 
orange  flower  water ;  whisk  them  for  an  hour  ;  then  put  in  a 
pound  of  sifted  sugar,  and  grate  in  the  rind  of  a  lemon ;  mix 
them  well,  and  add  the  yolks  of  ten  egg=?,  beaten  smooth,  and 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon;  stir  in  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
flour ;  put  the  mixture  in  a  buttered  pan,  and  bake  it  in  a  mod- 
erate oven  for  an  hour. 

MACAROONS. 

Blanch  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and  dry  them  well;  then 
pound  them  fine  in  a  mortar ;  add  the  whites  of  three  eggs ; 
then  one  pound  of  sugar,  sifted  through  a  lawn  sieve ;  mix  it 
well  together  for  ten  minutes;  take  it  all  out  of  the  mortar; 
have  ready  your  baking  boards  or  sheets,  covered  with  wafer 
paper."  For  Italian  macaroons,  you  will  form  them  round, 
with  the  slices  of  almonds  upon  the  top  of  each ;  if  for  En- 
glish, oval,  and  sift  sugar  upon  the  top  of  them ;  bake  them 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

MACAROONS,  SPICED. 

Take  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and  two  pounds  of  sifted 
sugar ;  prepare  the  paste  in  the  usual  way ;  add  a  spoon  full 
of  powdered  cinnamon,  six  pounded  cloves,  a  spoon  full  of 
preserved  lemon,  the  same  of  orange   peel,  chopped    small, 
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and  the  rind  of  two  lemons,  grated ;  mix  all  together  in  a 
mortar;  lay  out  the  macaroons  as  before  directed,  and  bake 
them  carefully. 

NEW  YEAR'S  COOKIES. 

Take  one  pound  of  sugar,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  but- 
ter ;  stir  them  to  a  cream ;  then  add  three  beaten  eggs,  a  gra- 
ted nutmeg,  two  tablespoons  full  of  caraway  seed,  and  a  pint 
of  flour.  Dissolve  a  teaspoon  full  of  saleratus  in  a  teacup  of 
milk  ;  strain,  and  mix  i^with  half  a  teacup  of  cider,  and  stir  it 
into  the  cookies ;  then  add  flour  to  make  them  sufficiently 
stiff  to  roll  out.  Bake  them  as  soon  as  cut  into  cakes,  in  a 
quick  oven,  to  a  light  brown. 

POUND  CAKE. 

Take  a  pound  of"  sifted  sugar,  and  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  ; 
mix  them  with  the  hand  ten  minutes,  and  put  to  them  nine 
yolks  and  five  whites  of  eggs,  well  beaten ;  work  all  together, 
and  add  a  pound  of  sifted  flour,  some  caraway  seeds,  four 
ounces  of  candied  orange  peel,  cut  into  slices,  a  few  currants, 
well  cleaned ;  mix  all  together  very  lightly. 

POUND  CAKES j  PLUM  OR  PLAIN. 

Equal  quantities  of  sugar,  butter,  flour,  and  eggs,  allowing 
to  all  cakes  eight  to  a  pound,  a  grating  of  lemon,  and  a  few 
grains  of  grated  nutmeg ;  have  a  basin  made  pretty  warm  ; 
put  in  your  butter,  and  with  your  hand  whip  it  up  until  it 
comes  to  the  thickness  of  cream;  then  put  in  your  sugar,  lem- 
on, and  nutmeg ;  keep  whipping  it ;  have  your  eggs  beat  up  ; 
then  add  them  by  degrees  to  your  sugar  and  butter  ;  take  care 
that  it  does  not  curdle;  whip  in  your  flour;  from  this  mix- 
ture you  can  make  several  sorts  of  small  cakes,  with  a  little 
variation  in  each  mixture.  For  queen  cakes,  some  currants, 
and  a  spoon  full   more  flour;  for  champaignes,  a  few  caraway 
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seeds,  and  two  spoons  full  of  flour ;  for  queen's  drops,  the 
same,  but  add  currants  ;  have  different  basins  for  each  mix- 
ture ;  in  the  same  way  you  may  add  whatever  flavor  you 
like,  and  make  them  what  shape  you  like ;  champaignes  are 
like  a  quarter  of  an  orange,  made  in  a  long  frame;  queen 
cakes,  in  moulds,  buttered ;  drops,  on  buttered  paper ;  pound 
cakes,  in  hoops,  prepared;  a  moderate  oven  will  bake  them. 

A  GOOD  PLUM  CAKE. 

An  equal  weight  of  butter  and  flour,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  cut  peels  and  citron,  double  the  weight  of  butter  in  currants, 
the  grating  of  three  lemons,  and  half  a  nutmeg,  half  an  ounce 
of  pudding  spice,  one  glass  of  brandy,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  eggs  as  the  weight  in  butter;  beat  your  butter  as  for  pound 
cake  ;  put  in  a  few  chopped  sweet  almonds.  Paper  and  but- 
ter a  hoop,  bottom  and  sides ;  then  put  in  your  mixture ;  bake 
in  a  slow  oven  for  some  time;  try  it,  if  done,  as  you  did  the 
Savoy  cake ;  take  off  the  hoop  when  done,  but  not  the  paper. 

CIDER    CAKE. 

One  cup  full  of  sugar,  one  cup  full  of  butter;  mix  them  to- 
gether, and  break  in  two  or  three  eggs ;  then  add  one  cup  full 
of  flour,  one  nutmeg,  and  one  teaspoon  full  of  saleratus ;  put 
into  it  one  cup  full  of  cider,  or  pour  the  cider,  foaming,  over 
it ;  then  add  two  cups  full  of  flour ;  mix  the  whole  well  to- 
gether, and  bake  it  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

RICH  PLUM    CAKE. 

Mix  two  quarts  of  flour  with  a  pound  of  sifted  loaf  sugar, 
three  pounds  of  currants,  half  a  pound  of  raisins,  stoned  and 
chopped,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace  and  cloves  ;  a  grated 
nutmeg,  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  cut  fine ;  melt  two  pounds  of 
butter  in  a  pint  and  a  quarter  of  cream,  but  not  hot,  the  whites 
and  yolk?  of  twelve  eggs,  beaten  apart,  and  half  a  pint  of  good 
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yeast     Beat  them  together  a  full  hour.     Put  in  plenty  of  cit- 
ron and  lemon.     Then  butter  your  hoop,  or  pans,  and  bake. 

WEDDING  CAKE. 

One  pound  of  flour,  one  of  sugar,  one  of  butter,  three  of  rai- 
sins, three  of  currants,  half  a  pound  of  citron,  one  ounce  of  nut- 
meg, one  ounce  of  mace,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  ten  eggs,  one 
wine-glass  of  wine,  one  of  brandy,  a  teacup  of  molasses.  Bake 
in  two  loaves,  from  two  to  three  hours. 

queen's  cake. 
To  one  pound  of  powdered  white  sugar,  ten  eggs,  well 
beaten,  and  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  flour,  add  one  pound  of 
butter,  beaten  to  a  cream.  Flavor  with  a  little  rosewatcr,  or 
to  suit  the  taste;  beat  all  together,  and  add  half  a  pound  of 
shelled  almonds,  blanched  and  beaten  to  a  paste  ;  butter  round 
tin  basins,  line  them  with  white  paper,  put  in  the  mixture  an 
inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  bake  one  hour  in  a  quick  oven. 

RAILROAD  CAKE. 

Take  one  cup  of  flour,  one  cup  of  sugar,  and  mix  ;  add  three 
eggs,  one  teaspoon  full  of  cream  tartar,  and  half  a  teaspoon  of 
soda  ;  bake  quick,  but  don't  burn. 

RICE  PUFFS. 

To  a  pint  of  rice  flour  put  boiling  water  or  milk  sufficient 
to  make  a  thick  batter.  Beat  four  egg-*,  (when  it  is  cool,)  aud 
put  in,  together  with  a  teaspoon  full  of  salt.  Drop  this  mix- 
ture by  the  large  spoon  full  into  hot  fat. 

RASPBERRY  CAKES. 

Take  some  raspberries  not  quite  ripe;  pick,  and  place  them 
in  a  stove  to  dry;  then  beat  them  in  a  mortar.     Take  a  pound 
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and  a  quarter  of  fine  sugar;  clarify,  and  boil  it  to  a  syrup; 
put  half  a  pound  of  the  dried  raspberries  into  the  syrup,  with 
half  a  spoon  full  of  the  white  of  egg,  beaten  in  cream ;  stir  it 
carefully  ;  just  boil  it,  and  pour  it  into  moulds,  or  paper  cases. 

ROUT   CAKES. 

Take  the  same  quantity  of  ground  almonds  as  fine,  sifted 
sugar,  a  few  grains  of  nutmeg,  a  little  grated  lemon  peel ;  dry 
it  well  up  into  a  stiffish  paste;  work  it  well ;  if  too  stiff  it  will 
crack  ;  then  add  a  trifle  more  yolk  of  ege,  and  form  into  cakes 
to  suit  the  fancy  ;  no  cutters  are  used ;  they  must  be  made  a 
clay  or  two ;  after  they  are  formed,  let  them  stand  on  sugared 
paper,  upon  your  baking  sheet;  bake  them  in  a  quick  oven  ; 
a  few  minutes  will  do. 

RICE  CAKE. 

Mix  six  ounces  of  ground  rice,  the  same  quantity  of  flour, 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  fine  sugar,  sifted,  nine  eggs,  (the 
yolks  and  whites  beaten  separately,)  grate  in  the  rind  of  a 
lemon,  and  beat  it  well  half  an  hour ;  then  bake. 

RICE  POUND  CAKE. 

Four  ounces  of  flour,  eight  ounces  of  butter,  six  eggs,  twelve 
ounces  of  sugar,  eight  ounces  of  ground  rice,  the  peel  of  a  lem- 
on, if  you  like,  which  improves  it;  or  thirty  drops  of  essence 
of  lemon.     Bake  as  for  other  pound  cakes,  till  done. 

SAVOY  CAKE. 

Keep  your  cake  moulds  for  the  use  of  cakes  only ;  clarify- 
some  butter,  and  when  nearlv  cold,  with  a  stiff  brush  grease 
your  mould  very  smooth  the  same  way ;  be  sure  you  do  not 
omit  any  part.  When  you  have  with  great  care  buttered  it, 
put  into  the  mould  a  hand  full  of  fine,  sifted  sugar ;  shake  it 
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well  about  the  mould  ;  then  knock  all  that  does  not  stick  to 
the  mould  out  on  paper;  if  it  should  be  a  mould  that  will  not 
stand,  set  it  in  some  sand  on  vour  baking  sheet  ;  then  £et 
ready  the  things  for  your  cake.  For  a  high,  large  Savoy  cake, 
break  twelve  eggs  in  a  large  basin;  weigh  out  the  weight  in 
sifted  sugar  of  nine  eggs,  and  flour  dried  and  sifted  the  weight 
of  six  eggs  ;  put  to  the  sugar  the  grating  of  three  lemons  ; 
then  whip  with  your  whisk  over  a  slow  fire  the  twelve  eg^, 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  take  it  off  the  fire  ;  put  in 
your  sugar  and  lemon  peel ;  continue  whipping  it  fast  until 
cold,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer ;  then  gently  mix  in 
your  flour  ;  when  well  stirred  in,  three  parts  will  (ill  your 
mould  ;  put  it  directly  into  a  moderate  oven  ;  you  will  know 
when  it  is  done,  by  thrusting  your  knife  or  a  clean  skewer 
down  the  middle,  and  if  it  comes  out  clean,  it  is  done.  If  you 
have  any  left,  butter  some  sponge  biscuit  moulds,  and  fill  them 
with  it,  sifting,  when  full,  some  sugar  over  the  top,  not  too 
thick;  turn  them  gently  over,  and  they  will  drop  out  when 
done. 

SPONGE  CAKE. 

One  pound  of  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  flour,  ten  eggs.  Beat 
the  whites  and  yolks  separately,  and  mix  the  latter  with  the 
sugar,  which  has  previously  been  flavored  with  lemon,  or  any 
thin<r  else  to  suit  the  taste.  Beat  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth, 
and  mix  them  and  the  flour  alternately  with  the  sugar  and 
yolks.     Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

A  SMALL  SPONGE  CAKE VERY  GOOD. 

Five  full-sized  eggs,  the  weight  of  four  in  sugar,  and  of  near- 
ly three  in  flour,  will  make  an  exceedingly  good  cake;  it  may 
be  flavored  with  lemon  rind,  or  with  bitter  almonds,  vanilla,  or 
conlected  orange  blossoms  reduced  to  powder.  An  hour  will 
bake  it  thoroughly.     All  the  ingredients  for  sponge  cakes  should 
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be  of  good  quality,  and  the  sugar  and  flour  should  be  dry ; 
they  should  also  be  passed  through  a  fine  sieve  kept  expressly 
for  such  purposes.  The  excellence  of  the  whole  depends  much 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  eggs  are  whisked  ;  this  should  be 
done  as  lightly  as  possible ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
they  cannot  be  too  long  beaten,  as  after  they  are  brought  to  a 
state  of  perfect  firmness  they  are  injured  by  a  continuation  of 
the  whisking,  and  will  at  times  curdle,  or  render  a  cake  heavy 
from  this  cause. 

SPONGE  CAKE. 

One  pound  of  sugar,  finely  ground ;  half  a  pound  of  sifted 
flour ;  eight  eggs ;  one  teaspoon  full  of  salt :  one  tablespoon 
full  of  rose  brandy,  or  a  teaspoon  full  of  lemon  extract.  Beat 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  flour  and  sugar  together,  until  it  is  smooth 
and  light ;  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  high  froth ;  then 

O  "  Do  D  ' 

beat  altogether,  until  well  mixed  ;  a  bit  of  volatile  salts,  the 
size  of  a  small  nutmeg,  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water,  may  be 
added  to  it.  Butter  a  square  tin  pan,  line  it  with  paper,  and  put 
in  the  mixture  more  than  an  inch  deep ;  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

RICE  SPONGE  CAKE. 

Nine  eggs,  and  the  wreight  of  them  in  sugar ;  the  weight  of  six 
in  rice  flour ;  have  the  sugar  finely  sifted  ;  mix  the  sugar  and 
rice  together ;  have  the  whites  and  the  yolks  beat  separately  ; 
pour  the  eggs  at  the  same  time  into  the  rice  and  sugar ;  beat 
the  whole  together  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  add  of 
the  essence  of  lemon  twenty  drops,  or  rose  water.  Bake  in 
this  as  above. 

SUGAR  DROPS. 

Stir  to  a  cream  three  ounces  of  butter,  six  of  powdered  white 
sugar ;  then  add  three  beaten  eggs,  half  a  pound  of  sifted  flour, 
half  of  a  nutmeg.     Drop  this  mixture  by  the  large  spoon  full 
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on  to  buttered  plates,  several  inches  apart,  sprinkle   small  su- 
gar plums  on  the  top,  and  bake  them  directly. 

SUGAR  CAKES. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  two  ounc- 
es of  flour,  two  eggs,  but  the  white  of  one  only,  a  little  beaten 
mace,  and  a  little  brandy.  Mix  all  together  into  a  paste  with 
your  hands;  make  it  into  little  cakes,  and  bake  them  on  tins. 
You  may  put  in  six  ounces  of  currants,  if  you  like. 

SEED    CAKES. 

Take  one  pound  of  flour;  twelve  ounces  of  lump  sugar, 
pounded  fine ;  seven  eggs  well  beaten  with  the  sugar  ;  one  ounce 
of  caraway  seeds  dried  and  pounded;  and  two' large  table- 
spoons of  sour  cream  with  a  teaspoon  full  of  pearlash.  Bake 
an  hour,  if  in  one  large  cake  ;  but  if  in  tins  or  small  ones,  fif- 
teen  minutes. 

SHREWSBURY  CAKE. 

One  pound  of  flour ;  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar ; 
three  of  butter  ;  four  eggs ;  beat  till  very  light ;  bake  moder- 
ately. 

SOFT   CAKE   IN  LITTLE  TANS. 

One  cup  and  a  half  of  sugar ;  the  same  of  butter ;  eight  eggs ; 
and  half  a  nutmeg ;  or  without  if  preferred. 

SODA  CAKE. 

To  one  cup  of  sugar,  add  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  and  one 
egs;;  mix  well  together;  then  add  twb  spoons  full  cream  tar- 
tar, one  of  soda,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk  ;  season  with  lemon,  or 
to  suit  the   taste ;  work  in  one  pint  of  flour,  and  bake  to  a 

nice  brown. 

SPICE  CAKES. 

Two  pounds  of  sifted  flour,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  su- 
gar, three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter,  one  tablespoon  full  of 
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ground  spices,  one  teaspoon  full  of  salt,  and  two  tablespoons 
full  of  yeast ;  mix  it  to  a  nice  dough  with  warm  milk,  cover  it, 
and  set  it  in  a  warm  place  for  three  hours ;  then  roll  it  thin ; 
cut  it  in  small  cakes,  and  bake  ten  or  twelve  minutes  in  a  quick 
oven.     These  may  be  fried  as  doughnuts. 

TWELFTH    CAKE. 

In  the  center  of  six  pounds  of  flour  make  an  opening ;  set  a 
sponge  with  a  gill  and  a  half  of  yeast,  and  a  little  warm  milk  ; 
put  round  it  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  in  small  lumps,  a  pound 
and  a  quarter  of  sifted  sugar,  four  pounds  and  a  half  of  currants, 
half  an  ounce  of  sifted  cinnamon,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pound- 
ed cloves,  mace,  and  nutmeg  mixed,  and  sliced  candied  orange 
and  lemon  peel,  and  citron ;  when  risen,  mix  all  together  with 
a  little  warm  milk,  prepare  the  hoops  as  in  a  bride  cake,  fill 
and  bake ;  when  nearly  cold,  ice  them  over  with  sugar. 

TEA  CAKES. 

Melt  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  butter  in  a  little  new  milk ;  add 
a  spoon  full  of  yeast,  and  a  little  salt,  mix  it  into  a  pound  of 
flour,  add  an  egg,  and  a  spoon  full  of  sugar.  Knead  it  well 
until  it  leaves  the  hands ;  let  it  rise  two  or  three  hours ;  roll 
out,  and  stand  an  hour  or  less  before  the  fire  to  rise,  before 
baking  in  a  moderate  oven. 

TEA  CAKES. 

Rub  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  into  a  pound  of  flour  j 
add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fine  loaf  sugar,  a  few  caraway 
seeds,  and  two  eggs.  With  a  little  warm  milk  let  the  whole 
be  made  in  a  paste,  which,  being  covered  with  a  cloth,  is  to 
stand  before  the  fire  nearly  an  hour.  Then  roll  out  the  paste, 
cut  it  into  round  cakes  with  the  top  of  a  glass,  and  bake  them 
upon  floured  tins. 

M  "       19 
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CREAM  TEA  CAKES. 

Two  pounds  of  flour,  a  teacup  of  butter,  half  pint  of  sour 
cream,  half  a  teaspoon  full  of  saleratns,  and  a  little  salt.  Mix 
well.  If  necessary,  add  more  cream.  Make  into  small  round 
cakes  and  bake  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  When  done,  opeE 
one  side  and  insert  a  piece  of  butter,  or  serve  otherwise,  hot. 

PLAIN   TEA  CAKES. 

A  teacup  and  a  half  of  sugar,  half  a  teacup  of  butter,  a  little 
flour,  and  half  a  nutmeg.  Dissolve  a  teaspoon  full  of  saleratus 
in  a  teacup  of  milk,  strain  and  mix  it  with  the  cake ;  add  flour 
till  stiff  enough  to  roll  out ;  roll  it  out  half  an  inch  thick,  cut 
it  into  cakes,  bake  them  on  flat,  buttered  tins,  in  a  quick  oven. 
If  baked  slow,  they  will  not  be  good. 

WASHINGTON  CAKE. 

Beat  six  eggs  very  light ;  add  one  pound  of  butter ;  a  pound 
of  sugar ;  a  pint  of  rich  milk  or  cream  a  little  sour ;  a  glass 
of  wine ;  a  powdered  nutmeg  ;  a  spoon  full  of  cinnamon  ;  and 
lastly,  a  small  teaspoon  full  of  saleratus.  Rake  in  tins  or  small 
pans  in  a  brisk  oven,  and  if  wrapped  in  a  thick  cloth,  it  will 
keep  soft  a  week. 

MDEFLNS. 

To  one  quart  of  lukewarm  milk,  put  a  piece  of  butter,  the 
size  of  an  egg ;  let  it  melt,  then  add  flour  enough  to  make  a 
thick  batter ;  one  tablespoon  full  of  brewer's  yeast ;  let  it  rise 
until  morning,  then  put  in  five  eggs  well  beaten,  and  bake  in 
rings. 

HARD  WAFFL!>. 

One  pound  of  flour,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  half 

a  pound  of  butter,  one  glass  of  wine,  one  glass  of  rosewater, 

five  eggs,  mace  and  nutmeg.     Butter  your  waffle  irons,  drop 

the  cake  in  with  a  spoon,  and  shut  quickly  ;  bake  on  both  sides, 
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pare   the  edges  before  opening  the  irons,  and  roll  them  while 
hot  on  a  fork ;  they  will  cool  crisp. 

WAFERT. 

Take  fine  flour  dried  and  sifted,  make  it  into  a  smooth,  thin 
batter  with  very  good  milk  or  a  little  cream  and  water;  ad  J 
about  as  much  white  wine  as  will  make  it  thick  enough  for  pan- 
cakes ;  sweeten  it  with  a  little  loaf  sugar.  When  thus  pre- 
pared, have  the  wafer  irons  made  ready,  by  being  heated  over 
a  charcoal  fire,  rub  the  irons  with  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  dipped 
in  butter,  then  pour  a  spoon  full  of  the  batter  upon  them  and 
close  them  almost  immediately ;  turn  them  upon  the  fire  ;  pare 
the  edges  with  a  knife,  as  some  of  the  batter  will  ooze  out.  A 
short  time  will  bake  them.  When  the  irons  are  properly 
heated  the  wafers  must  be  curled  round  while  warm. 

BATAFIAS. 

Blanch  half  a  pound  of  bitter  almonds  and  half  a  pound  of 
sweet ;  take  ofF  the  skins  the  day  before,  pound  them  together 
very  fine,  add  two  pounds  of  very  fine  sugar  to  them,  and  about 
eight  whites  of  eggs,  beat  it  well  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
your  mortar,  take  it  out  and  squeeze  it  through  a  bladder  and 
a  pipe ;  squeeze  them  the  size  of  a  six-pence  upon  kitchen  pa- 
per ;  bake  them  in  a  moderate  oven,  a  light  brown  color ;  let 
them  get  cold  before  you  take  them  off  the  paper. 

BUNS. 

Three  pounds  of  flour,  half  a  pound  of  butter  put  into  the 
warm  milk,  half  a  pound  of  moist  sugar  made  fine,  two  ounces 
of  yeast  dissolved  in  a  cup  of  cold  water ;  add  to  it  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  new  milk  and  the  butter  made  warm  ;  make  a  hole  in 
your  flour,  which  should  be  in  a  pan,  and  then  pour  in  the  milk, 
butter,  and  yeast ;  keep  it  in  until  of  a  thick  batter,  cover  it  over 
and  stand  it  where  warm ;  do  not  let  it  work  too  much ;  then 
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mix  it  into  a  dough  quite  smooth,  stand  it  again  where  warm, 
and  when  it  has  risen  work  up  and  form  your  buns.  Grease 
your  baking  sheets,  then  put  them  where  warm  to  prove  ;  you 
must  be  sure  to  have  the  oven  ready  for  them  ;  when  baked  have 
ready  a  little  milk  and  sugar, mixed,  which  you  will  brush  quick- 
ly over  the  buns. 

BATH  BUN'S. 

Rub  with  the  hand  one  pound  of  fine  flour  and  half  a  pound 
of  butter ;  beat  six  eggs  and  add  them  to  the  flour  with  a  table- 
spoon full  of  good  yeast ;  mix  them  together  with  half  a  tea- 
cup full  of  milk  ;  set  it  on  a  warm  place  for  an  hour ;  mix  in 
six  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  and  a  few  caraway  seeds,  mould  them 
into  buns  with  a  tablespoon  on  a  baking  plate,  throw  six  or 
eight  caraway  comfits  on  each,  and  bake  them  in  a  hot  oven 
about  ten  minutes.  These  quantities  should  make  eighteen 
buns. 

BUNS,   COMMON. 

Rub  four  ounces  of  butter  into  two  pounds  of  flour,  a  little 
salt,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  a  dessertspoon  full  of  caraways,  and 
a  teaspoon  full  of  ginger ;  put  some  warm'  milk  or  cream  to 
four  tablespoons  full  of  yeast,  mix  all  together  into  a  paste, 
but  not  too  stiff,  cover  it  over  and  set  it  before  the  fire  an  hour 
to  rise,  then  make  it  into  buns;  put  them  on  a  tin,  set  them 
before  the  fire  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  cover  over  with  flannel, 
then  brush  them  with  very  wTarm  milk,  and  bake  them  of  a 
nice  brown  in  a  moderate  oven. 

BUNS,    PLUM. 

Take  two  pounds  of  plain  bun  paste,  add  half  a  pound  of 
currants,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  candied  orange  peel  cut  into 
small  pieces,  half  a  nutmeg  grated,  and  half  an  ounce  of  mixed 
spice.  Form  them  into  buns,  dent  them  round  the  edges  with 
n  knife,  and  proceed  as  above. 
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SEED  BUNS. 

Mix  one  ounce  of  caraway  seeds  in  two  pounds  of  plain  bun 
dough;  form  it  into  buns;  butter  the  insides  of  tart-pans,  and 
put  one  into  each  pan,  place  them  near  the  fire  to  rise,  and  when 
this  is  done  ice  them  with  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  to  a  froth  ; 
sprinkle  powdered  sugar  over  that,  dissolving  it  with  water 
splashed  from  a  brush.     Bake  it  ten  minutes. 

BUSK. 

Seven  pounds  of  flour,  seven  eggs,  three  pints  of  milk,  two 

and  a  half  pounds  of  sugar,  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  butter,  one 

pint  of  yeast,  nutmeg  or  cinnamon ;  rub  the  flour,  sugar,  and 

butter  together,  then  add  the  rest,  and  put  it  to  rise  over  night. 

ANOTHER  BUSK. 

Five  pounds  of  flour,  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  sugar,  one 
pound  of  butter,  five  eggs,  one  pint  of  yeast,  one  ounce  of  spice, 
one  quart  of  new  milk  ;  mix  the  flour,  milk  and  yeast  together 
over  night ;  add  the  rest  in  the  morning  and  let  it  rise  again ; 
put  it  in  the  pans,  and  set  it  to  the  fire  till  the  oven  is  ready, 
gloss  the  tops  with  whites  of  eggs  and  milk. 

BREAD,  BISCUIT,  YEAST,  ETC. 
WHEAT  BREAD. 

For  four  common  sized  loaves  of  bread,  mix  two  pints  of 
boiling  water,  and  four  quarts  of  flour.  When  thoroughly  mixed, 
add  two  pints  of  cold  water.  Stir  till  the  whole  of  the  dough 
is  of  the  same  temperature.  When  lukewarm,  stir  in  a  cup 
of  family  yeast,  (if  brewer's  yeast,  a  less  quantity,)  two  or  three 
teaspoons  full  of  salt,  knead  in  flour  till  stiff  enough  to  mould 
up,  and  free  from  lumps.  The  more  the  bread  is  kneaded,  the 
better  it  will  be.  Cover  it  over  with  a  thick  cloth,  and  if  the 
weather  is  cold,  set  it  near  a  fire.  To  ascertain  when  it  has 
risen,  cut  it  through  the  middle  with  a  knife  ;  if  full  of  small 
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holes  like  a  sponge,  it  is  sufficiently  light  for  baking.  Bake  as 
soon  as  light.  If  your  bread  should  get  sour  before  you  are 
ready  to  bake  it,  dissolve  one  or  more  teaspoons  full  of  salera- 
tus  (according  to  the  acidity  of  it)  in  half  a  teacup  of  milk  or 
water,  strain  it  on  to  the  dough ;  work  it  in  well ;  then  cut  off 
enough  for  a  loaf  of  bread  ;  mould  it  up  well ;  slash  it  on  both 
sides,  to  prevent  its  cracking  when  baked ;  put  it  in  a  buttered 
tin  pan.  The  bread  should  stand  a  few  minutes  in  the  pans  be- 
fore baking  it ;  let  it  stand  in  the  oven  an  hour  to  an  hour  and 
a  half,  if  a  brick  oven.  When  the  wheat  is  grown,  it  makes 
better  bread  to  wet  the  flour  entirely  with  boiling  water.  It 
should  remain  till  cool  before  working  in  the  yeast. 

Some  cooks  have  an  idea  that  it  kills  the  life  of  the  flour  to 
scald  it,  but  it  is  a  mistaken  idea — it  is  sweeter  for  it,  and  will 
keep  good  much  longer.  Bread  made  in  this  way  is  nearly 
as  good  as  that  which  is  wet  with  milk.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  put  the  yeast  in  when  the  dough  is  hot,  as  it  will 
scald  it,  and  prevents  it  rising.  Most  brick  ovens  require 
heating  an  hour  and  a  half  for  bread.  A  brisk  fire  should  be 
kept  up,  and  the  doors  of  the  room  should  be  kept  shut,  if  the 
weather  is  cold.  To  ascertain  if  your  oven  is  of  the  right 
temperature,  when  cleaned,  throw  in  a  little  flour;  if  it  browns 
in  the  course  of  a  minute,  it  is  sufficiently  hot;  if  it  turns  black 
directly,  wait  several  minutes  before  putting  in  the  things  that 
are  to  be  baked.  If  the  oven  does  not  bake  well,  set  in  a 
furnace  of  live  coals. 

EXCELLENT  BliEAD. 

Two  quarts  of  boiled  milk  ;  when  lukewarm,  add  a  piece 
of  butter  the  size  of  half  an  egg,  some  salt  and  an  egg.  Stir 
in  flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter,  then  a  gill  of  good  yeast; 
(if  your  yeast  is  not  lively,  stir  in  a  little  saleratus.)  add  flour 
gradually,  till  it  is  a  stiff  dough.     Knead  it  a  great  deal,  and 
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set  it  to  rise.     When  well  raised,  work  it  over,  and  let  it  rise 
again,  then  bake  immediately. 

BOSTON  BROWN  BREAD. 

A  person  once  accustomed  to  this  bread  will  never  wil- 
lingly live  without  it.  To  make  it,  take  one  quart  of  rye 
meal,  two  quarts  of  Indian  meal — if  not  fresh,  scald  it — half  a 
teacup  full  of  molasses,  two  teaspoons  full  of  salt,  one  teaspoon 
full  of  saleratus,  one  teacup  full  of  home  brewed  yeast,  or  half 
the  quantity  of  distillery  yeast ;  make  it  as  stiff  as  can  be 
stirred  with  a  spoon,  with  warm  water,  and  let  it  rise  from 
night  till  morning.  Then  put  it  into  a  large,  deep  pan,  smooth 
the  top  with  the  hand,  dipped  in  cold  water,  let  it  stand  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  bake  it  in  an  oven  five  or  six  hours.  If  put 
in  late  in  the  day,  it  may  remain  in  the  oven  over  night. 

PREMIUM  BREAD. 

The  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Industry, 
gave  the  first  premium  on  domestic  bread  to  Mrs.  Hiram  Hill, 
of  Providence.  The  following  is  Mrs.  Hill's  recipe  for  making 
the  bread  exhibited  by  her  :  For  two  loaves  of  the  ordinary 
size,  take  two  potatoes,  pare  them,  slice  very  thin,  and  boil 
quick  until  quite  soft ;  then  mash  it  to  a  fiue  pulp,  and  add, 
little  by  little,  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  stirring  until  a 
starch  is  formed ;  let  this  cool,  and  then  add  one-third  of  a  cup 
of  yeast.  This  forms  the  "  sponge,"  which  should  remain  in  a 
moderately  warm  place  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  or  over  night, 
until  it  becomes  very  light  and  frothy  ;  even  if  a  little  sour,  it 
is  of  no  consequence.  When  the  "  sponge "  is  ready,  add 
flour,  and  work  it  in  until  you  have  formed  a  stiff,  firm  mass. 
The  longer  and  more  firmly  this  is  kneaded,  the  better  the 
bread.  Let  the  kneaded  mass  remain  say  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  rise,  then  divide  into  pans,  where  it 
should  remain,  say  fifteen   minutes ;  care  being  taken  that  it 
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does  not  rise  too  much  and  crack:  then  put  the  loaves  into  a 
quick  oven,  and  bake,  say  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  If  the 
oven  is  not  hot  enough,  the  bread  will  rise  and  crack  ;  if  too 
hot,  the  surface  will  harden  too  rapidly,  and  confine  the  loaf."1 

BROWN  GRAHAM  BREAD. 

One  quart  superfine  flour,  one  quart  unbolted  flour,  and  one 
pint  Indian  meal,  sifted  and  scalded.  Add  a  little  molasses,  if 
preferred.  Mix  as  wheat,  using  yeast,  salt,  &c.  Bake  when 
light. 

RICH  CORN  BREAD. 

Take  one  egg,  well  beaten;  half  a  pint  of  thick  cream;  In- 
dian meal  sufficient  to  form  a  thick  batter  ;  a  small  quantity 
of  salt ;  add  half  a  teaspoon  full  of  saleratus  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water ;  after  mixing  thoroughly,  put  it  into 
the  pans  or  oven,  and  bake  immediately. 

BOSTON  RYE-AND-INDIAN   BREAD. 

One  quart  of  Indian  meal,  three  pints  of  rye  meal,  one 
teacup  of  molasses,  one  of  yeast.  Salt ;  mix  all  well  with 
warm  water ;  smooth  it  over  the  top  by  dipping  the  hand  in 
water.  Let  it  stand  to  rise ;  when  it  cracks,  it  is  ready  to 
bake.  Iron  pans  are  the  best  to  bake  it  in.  It  requires  a  great 
deal  of  baking ;  about  four  hours  for  a  loaf  of  this  size. 

SAGO  BREAD. 

With  two  pounds  of  sago,  well  soaked  in  water  or  milk 
some  hours,  mix  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  flour.  If  pre- 
ferred, a  little  Indian  meal,  also.  Saleratus  and  yeast  to  be 
used  as  with  other  kinds  of  bread.  When  well  raised,  it  should 
have  a  good,  quick  bake.  It  is  delicious,  healthy  and  cheap. 
For  invalids  it  is  particularly  good. 
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DIET  BREAD,  WHICH  KEEPS  MOIST. 

Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  lump  sugar,  dissolved  in  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  water ;  half  a  pound  of  the  best  flour, 
seven  eggs,  taking  away  the  whites  of  two  ;  mix  the  liquid  su- 
gar when  it  has  boiled,  with  the  eggs ;  beat  them  up  together 
m  a  basin  with  a  whisk ;  then  add,  by  degrees,  the  flour,  beat- 
ing all  together  for  about  ten  minutes ;  put  it  into  a  quick  oven. 
An  hour  bakes  it. 

Tin  moulds  are  the  best ;  the  dimensions  for  this  quantity 
are  six  inches  in  length  and  four  in  depth. 

POTATO  BREAD. 

Boil  a  quantity  of  potatoes ;  drain  them  well,  strew  over 
them  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  and  let  them  remain  in  the  ves- 
sel in  which  they  were  boiled,  closely  covered,  for  an  hour, 
which  makes  them  mealy ;  then  peel  and  pound  them  as  smooth 
as  flour.  Add  four  pounds  of  potatoes  to  six  of  wheat  flour, 
and  make  it  into  dough  with  yeast,  in  the  way  that  bread  is 
generally  made.     Let  it  stand  three  hours,  to  rise. 

RICE   BREAD. 

Boil  half  a  pound  of  rice  in  three  pints  of  water,  till  the 
whole  becomes  thick  and  pulpy.  With  this,  and  yeast,  and 
six  pounds  of  flour,  make  your  dough.  In  this  way,  it  is  said, 
as  much  bread  will  be  made,  as  if  eight  pounds  of  flour,  with- 
out the  rice,  had  been  used. 

RYE  BREAD. 

Take  two  quarts  of  wheat  flour,  two  pounds  of  rye  flour,  a 
little  salt,  a  fourth  of  a  pint  of  good  yeast,  and  as  much  warm 
water  as  will  make  it  into  stiff  dough.  Let  it  stand  three 
hours  to  rise  before  you  put  it  into  the  oven.  A  large  loaf 
will  take  three  hours  to  bake. 

M* 
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.    BUTTERED  LOAVES. 

Take  three  quarts  of  new  milk  ;  put  in  as  much  rennet  as 
will  turn  it ;  whey  the  curds  very  clean ;  break  them  small 
with  your  hands  ;  put  in  nine  yolks  of  eggs  and  one  white  ;  a 
hand  full  of  grated  bread,  half  a  hand  full  of  flour,  and  a  little 
salt.  Mix  these  together,  working  it  well  with  your  hands; 
roll  it  into  small  loaves,  and  bake  them  in  a  quick  oven  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Then  take  half  a  pound  of  butter,  four 
spoons  full  of  clear  water,  half  a  nutmeg  sliced  very  thin,  and 
a  little  sugar.  Set  it  on  a  quick  fire,  stirring  it  quickly,  and  let 
it  boil  till  thick.  When  the  loaves  are  baked,  cut  out  the  top 
and  stir  up  the  crumb  with  a  knife  ;  then  pour  some  of  the  but- 
ter into  each  of  them,  and  cover  them  up  again.  Strew  a  lit- 
tle sugar  on  them ;  before  you  set  them  in  the  oven,  beat  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  and  a  little  beer  together,  and  with  a  feather 
smear  them  over  with  it. 

FRENCH   ROLLS. 

To  two  quarts  of  the  best  flour,  put  three  eggs,  leaving  out 
one  white ;  a  little  salt,  a  half  pint  of  good  yeast,  and  as  much 
new  milk,  a  little  warmed,  as  will  make  it  a  thin,  light  paste. 
Stir  it  about  with  your  hand,  or  with  a  large  wooden  spoon, 
but  by  no  means  knead  it.  Set  it  in  a  pan  before  the  fire  for 
about  an  hour,  or  till  it  rises ;  then  make  it  up  into  little  rolls, 
and  bake  it  in  a  quick  oven. 

BUTTER  BISCUITS. 

Half  a  pound  of  butter,  two  pounds  of  flour  sifted,  half  a 
pint  of  milk,  or  cold  water,  a  teaspoon  full  of  salt ;  cut  up  the 
butter  in  the  flour,  and  put  the  salt  to  it ;  wet  it  to  a  stiff  dough 
with  the  milk  and  water  ;  mix  it  well  with  a  knife,  throw  some 
flour  on  the  paste-board,  take  the  dough  out  of  the  pan,  and 
knead  it  very  well.  Roll  it  out  into  a  large,  thick  sheet,  and 
beat  it  very  hard  on  both  sides  with  the  rolling-pin  ;  beat  it  a 
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long  time,  cut  it  out  with  a  tin  or  cup  into  small,  round,  thick 
cakes.  Beat  each  cake  on  both  sides  with  a  rolling  pin,  prick 
them  with  a  fork,  put  them  in  buttered  pans,  and  bake  them 
of  a  light  brown  in  a  slow  oven. 

SODA  BISCUITS. 

Take  one  quart  of  flour,  two  teaspoons  full  cream  of  tar- 
tar, one  teaspoon  full  of  salt,  one  of  saleratus  or  soda,  and  a 
small  piece  of  butter  for  shortening.     Mix  with  water  or  milk. 

ANOTHER. 

One  pound  of  flour,  two  teaspoons  full  of  cream  of  tartar, 
one  teaspoon  full  of  soda.  Put  the  cream  of  tartar  into  the 
flour  dry ;  dissolve  the  soda  in  a  little  milk ;  wet  the  whole 
with  milk,  making  it  sufficiently  stiff  to  mould  into  biscuits. 

POTATO  BISCUITS, 

Boil  mealy  potatoes  very  soft,  peel  and  mash  them.  To 
four  good  sized  potatoes,  put  a  piece  of  butter  of  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,  a  teaspoon  full  of  salt.  When  the  butter  has  melted, 
put  in  half  a  pint  of  cold  milk.  If  the  milk  cools  the  pota- 
toes, put  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  yeast,  and  flour  to  make 
them  of  Hie  right  consistency  to  mould  up.  Set  them  in  a 
warm  place — when  risen,  mould  them  up  with  the  hand — let 
them  remain  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  baking  them. 

BAKER'S  ROLLS. 

Two  pounds  of  wheat  flour,  a  large  tablespoon  full  of  yeast, 
a  teaspoon  full  of  salt,  and  a  bit  of  saleratus  the  size  of  half  a 
small  nutmeg,  dissolved  in  a  tablespoon  full  of  hot  water; 
make  it  into  a  soft  dough  with  warm  milk,  work  it  or  knead 
until  it  is  smooth  and  shining,  then  cover  it  and  set  it  in  a. 
warm  place  for  two  hours.  Work  it  smooth  again — let  it  rise 
agajn — then  work  it  down  and  divide  it  in  pieces  twice  the  size 
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of  a  hen's  egg ;  roll  it  between  your  hands  to  the  length  of  a 
finger ;  lay  them  so  as  to  touch  each  other  on  baking  tins ;  dip 
your  hand  in  milk  and  pass  it  lightly  over  the  tops  of  the 
rolls,  and  set  them  in  a  quick  oven  for  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes, until  they  are  baked,  and  the  tops  a  delicate  brown — 
break  open  one  to  know  if  they  are  done.  Serve  for  break- 
fast; to  be  broken  open — cutting  light  hot  cakes  soddens  them. 

TEA   RUSK. 

A  pint  of  warm  milk,  a  little  baker's  yeast,  salt,  and  half 
a  teaspoon  full  of  saleratus ;  put  to  it  enough  wheat  flour  to 
make  a  soft  dough  ;  mix  it  well  and  smooth ;  cover  it,  and  set 
it  in  a  warm  place ;  when  light,  add  half  a  teacup  of  sugar 
and  a  cup  of  melted  butter  ;  work  them  well  into  the  dough  ; 
flour  your  hands  well,  and  make  it  in  small  cakes  ;  lay  them 
close  together  in  a  buttered  pan  ;  dip  a  feather  in  a  little  sweet- 
ened milk,  and  pass  it  lightly  over  the  tops  of  the  rusks ;  set 
them  in  a  quick  oven  for  half  an  hour  ;  serve  hot. 

SALLY    LLNN. 

Take  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  flour,  five  eggs,  three-quar- 
ters of  a  pound  butter,  melted  without  oiling  ;  one  and  a  half 
pints  milk  mixed  with  the  melted  butter ;  a  little  mace,  a  ta- 
blespoon full  of  rosewater,  and  one  gill  of  yeast.  The  Sally 
Lunn  should  be  put  into  the  moulds  or  pans  when  it  has  been 
made  about  an  hour,  and  left  to  rise.  Bake  as  a  pound  cake ; 
serve  hot  with  tea. 

YEAST. 

Boil  well  a  hand  full  of  hops  in  a  couple  of  quarts  of  water. 
Strain  the  liquor,  and  put  it  back  on  the  fire  ;  with  a  little  of 
the  liquor,  mix  smoothly  three  heaping  tablespoons  full  of 
wheat  flour,  and  stir  it  into  the  liquor  when  it  boils.  Let  it 
lloil  five  or  six  minutes.  When  lukewarm,  stir  in  a  teacup  of 
yeast,  and   keep  it  in  a  warm  place  till  risen.      When  of  a 
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frothy  appearance,  it  is  sufficiently  light.  Add  a  tablespoon 
full  of  salt ;  turn  it  into  a  jar,  and  cover  it  tightly.  When- 
ever your  yeast  gets  sour,  the  jar  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
before  fresh  is  put  in.  Yeast  made  in  this  manner  will  keep 
good  a  fortnight  in  warm  weather ;  in  cold  weather  longer. 
If  your  yeast  appears  to  be  a  little  changed,  add  a  little  salera- 
tus  to  it  before  you  mix  it  with  your  bread.  If  it  does  not 
foam  well  when  put  in,  it  is  too  stale  to  use. 

Milk  Yeast  (or  emptyings)  is  made  by  mixing  half  the 
quantity  of  milk  you  need  for  your  biscuit,  with  a  teaspoon 
full  of  salt  and  a  little  flour,  and  setting  it  in  a  warm  place. 
When  light,  mix  it  with  the  rest  of  the  milk,  and  use  it  di- 
rectly for  the  biscuit.  It  takes  a  pint  of  this  yeast  for  five  or 
six  loaves  of  bread.  It  is  nice  for  biscuit,  but  is  not  generally 
liked  for  bread. 

Some  persons  prefer  to  save  a  small  quantity  of  dough 
from  each  baking,  by  drying  it  or  otherwise,  for  the  next 
baking. 

Potato  Yeast  is  made  thus :  Boil  a  couple  of  potatoes ; 
mash  them  very  fine,  removing  all  the  lumps ;  add  a  couple 
of  tablepoons  full  of  wheat  flour,  and  a  quart  of  hot  hop  tea ; 
when  lukewarm,  stir  in  half  a  teacup  of  yeast ;  when  light,  put 
in  a  couple  of  teaspoons  full  of  salt ;  put  it  in  your  yeast-jar 
and  cover  it  up  tight. 

YEAST. 
Three  quarts  of  water  ;  allow  it  to  come  to  a  boiling  point ; 
put  in  two  hands  full  of  hops  tied  in  a  bag ;  boil  it  half  an 
hour;  take  out  the  hops,  stir  in  two  quarts  of  grated  raw  po- 
tatoes ;  a  teacup  two-thirds  full  of  molasses ;  a  teaspoon  full  of 
salt ;  let  it  boil  ten  minutes  longer.  When  about  blood  warm, 
add  a  small  bowl  full  of  yeast ;  stir  it  well ;  after  it  rises,  stir 
it  thoroughly  once  more.  Bottle  it  the  next  day  ;  lay  the 
corks  over  the  tops  of  the  bottles ;  cork  it  tight  the  day  after, 
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and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place.  When  a  bottle  is  empty,  wash 
and  scald  it  thoroughly ;  it  is  well  to  rinse  it  with  saleratus 
water  to  prevent  any  acidity. 

YEAST  CAKES. 

Make  a  thick  batter  of  a  pint  of  good  yeast,  a  teaspoon  full 
of  salt,  and  rye  or  wheat  flour.  When  risen,  stir  in  Indian  meal 
till  of  the  right  consistency  to  roll  out.  When  risen  again, 
roll  them  out  very  thin,  cut  them  into  cakes  with  a  tumbler, 
and  dry  them  in  the  shade  in  clear,  windy  weather.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  them  from  the  sun,  or  they  will  fer- 
ment. When  perfectly  dry,  tie  them  up  in  a  bag,  and  keep 
them  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  To  raise  four  or  five  loaves  of  bread, 
take  one  of  these  cakes  and  put  to  it  a  little  lukewarm  milk 
or  water.  WThen  dissolved,  stir  in  a  couple  of  tablespoons 
full  of  flour ;  set  it  near  the  fire.  When  light,  use  it  for  your 
dough.  Yeast  cakes  will  keep  good  five  or  six  months.  They 
are  very  convenient  to  use  in  summer,  as  common  yeast  is  so 
apt  to  ferment. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
COFFEE,   TEA,   CHOCOLATE,  COCOA. 

Coffee  and  tea  have  now  become  such  universal  beverages 
for  the  morning  or  after  dinner  meal,  that  beyond  a  few  gen- 
eral directions,  little  remains  for  prefatory  matter. 

Coffee  should  be  purchased  in  the  berry,  and  fresh  roasted  ; 
it  should  always,  when  possible,  be  ground  just  previous  to  be- 
ing made.  After  it  is  ground,  it  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
air,  as  the  aroma  speedily  flies  off.  If  more  is  ground  than 
required  for  the  meal,  keep  it  in  a  glass  bottle  closely  stopped, 
or  a  tight  tin  canister.  Coffee,  like  tea,  should  be  an  infusion, 
not  a  decoction. 

The  best  coffee  is  the  Mocha,  the  next  is  the  Java,  and 
closely  approximating  is  the  Jamaica  and  Berbice. 

Of  tea,  little  need  be  said ;  almost  every  one  knows  the 
rules  for  making  it. 

Boiling  water  should  alone  be  used. 

Earthen  tea  pots  in  preference  to  metal. 

Silver  is  better  than  either. 

Chocolate  can  only  be  obtained  pure  of  a  first-rate  house  ; 
that  commonly  sold,  is  most  infamously  adulterated* 

Cocoa  is  the  foundation  of  chocolate ;  it  may  be  pounded, 
and  either  boiled  as  milk,  or  boiling  water  may  be  poured 
upon  it.     It  is  very  digestible,  and  of  a  fattening  nature. 

COFFEE  AND  TEA. 

COFFEE. 

To  make  good  common  coffee,  allow  a  tablespoon  full  of  it, 
when  properly  roasted   and   ground,  to  each  pint  of  water. 
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Turn  on  the  water  boiling  hot,  and  boil  the  coffee  m  a  tin  pot 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes — if  boiled  longer,  it  will 
not  taste  fresh  and  lively.  Let  it  stand,  after  being  taken  from 
the  fire,  four  or  five  minutes  to  settle  ;  then  turn  it  off  care- 
fully from  the  grounds,  into  a  coffee  pot  or  urn.  When  the 
coffee  is  put  on  the  fire  to  boil,  a  piece  of  fish  skin,  (prepared 
and  dried  for  that  purpose,)  or  isinglass  of  the  size  of  a  shil- 
ling, should  be  put  in,  or  the  white  and  shell  of  half  an  egg,  to 
a  couple  of  quarts  of  coffee.  When  cream  cannot  be  procured 
for  coffee,  the  coffee  will  be  much  richer  to  boil  it  with  a  less 
proportion  of  water  than  the  above  rule,  and  weaken  it  with 
boiling  hot  milk,  when  served  out  in  cups. 

Another  way  for  making  coffee  is,  to  put  the  ground  coffee 
into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  over  night,  aaid  pour  rather  more 
than  half  a  pint  of  water  upon  each  ounce  and  a  half,  and  to 
cork  the  bottle  ;  in  the  morning  to  loosen  the  cork,  put  the  bot- 
tle into  a  pan  of  hot  water,  and  bring  the  water  to  a  boiling 
heat.  The  coffee  is  then  to  be  poured  off  clear,  and  the  latter 
portion  strained  ;  that  which  is  not  drank  immediately  is  kept 
closely  stopped,  and  is  heated  as  it  is  wanted. 

A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CREAM  FOR  COFFEE. 

Beat  up  a  fresh  egg,  then  pour  boiling  water  on  it  gradually 
to  prevent  its  curdling.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from 
rich  cream. 

COFFEE,  TO  ROAST. 

Coffee  should  never  be  roasted  but  when  you  are  going  to 
use  it,  and  then  it  should  be  watched  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  made  of  a  gold  color ;  mind  and  do  not  burn  it,  for  a  few 
grains  burnt  would  communicate  a  bitter  taste  to  the  whole  ; 
it  is  the  best  way  to  roast  it  in  a  roaster  which  turns  with  the 
hand,  over  a  charcoal  fire,  as  by  that  means  it  will  not  be  for- 
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gotten,  wnicn  is  very  often  the  case  when  in  the  oven,  or  be- 
fore the  fire. 

COFFEE  MILK. 

Boil  a  dessertspoon  full  of  a  coffee  in  nearly  a  pint  of  milk 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  in  a  little  isinglass  and  clear 
it,  and  let  it  boil  a  few  minutes,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  to  grow 
fine. 

COFFEE   CREAM. 

Mix  three  cups  of  good  coffee  with  one  pint  of  cream,  and 
sugar  according  to  taste ;  boil  them  together,  and  reduce  them 
about  one-third  ;  observe  that  the  coffee  must  be  done  as  if  it 
was  for  drinking  alone,  and  settle  very  clear  before  you  mix  it 
with  the  cream. 

COFEE   ATJ  CREME. 

Put  two  spoons  full  of  coffee  with  some  sugar  into  three 
pints  of  cold  cream  ;  boil  it  up  for  half  an  hour ;  let  it  stand ; 
beat  up  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  strain  them  through  a  sieve, 
and  mix  the  whole  together  ;  put  the  vessel  into  boiling  water 
to  simmer  over  a  slow  fire,  keeping  it  constantly  stirred. 

COFFEE TO  GIVE  THE  FLAVOR  OF  VANILLA. 

Take  a  hand  full  of  oats,  very  clean,  and  let  them  boil  for  five 
or  six  minutes  in  soft  water ;  throw  this  away,  and  fill  it  up 
with  an  equal  quantity,  and  let  it  boil  for  half  an  hour ;  then 
pass  this  decoction  through  a  silk  sieve,  and  use  it  to  make 
your  coffee,  which  will  acquire,  by  this  means,  the  flavor  of 
vanilla,  and  is  very  nice. 

COFFEE  ICE  A  l'iTALIENNE. 

Infuse  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  coffee  in  a  pint  of  double 
cream,  boiling  hot,  for  two  hours,  closely  covered  ;  half  whip 
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the  whites  of  nine  eggs,  and  having  strained  the  cream  from 
the  coffee,  mix  it  with  them  ;  add  half  a  pound  of  powdered 
sugar,  and  put  it  over  a  gentle  fire  till  it  begins  to  thicken, 
then  ice  it. 

COFFEE  FROTHED  OK  WHIPPED. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ground  coffee,  make  a  very 
strong  infusion  with  it,  and  pass  this  through  a  straining  bag ; 
having  dissolved  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar 
in  a  pint  of  double  cream,  and  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  put  in 
the  coffee,  of  which  there  should  be  no  more  than  three  cups, 
and  whipped  as  directed  in  froth  cream. 

COFFEE  JELLY. 

Roast  a  quarter  of  a  pound  over  a  moderate  fire,  to  a  fine  yel- 
low ;  take  it  from  the  fire,  set  aside  the  eighth  part  of  it,  and 
throw  the  rest  into  three  glasses  of  nearly  boiling  water ;  cover 
it  close,  and  let  it  cool.  In  the  meantime,  boil  half  a  glass  of 
water  and  pour  it  over  the  small  portion  of  coffee,  which  should 
be  ground ;  add  a  little  isinglass ;  when  perfectly  clear,  pour 
it  to  the  other  mixture.  Having  strained  it  through  a  silk  sieve, 
filter  the  whole,  and  mix  it  with  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
clarified  sugar,  and  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  and  half  a  glass  of 
kirschwasser.     Finish  with  ice. 

CHOCOLATE. 

According  as  you  intend  to  make  this,  either  with  milk  or 
water,  for  each  cup  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  liquids  put  into 
a  chocolate  pot,  add  one  ounce  of  cake  chocolate.  Some  per- 
sons dissolve  the  chocolate  before  they  put  it  into  the  milk  ; 
let  it  boil  slowly  or  just  simmer  for  half  an  hour;  add  cream 
or  milk  to  it,  and  sugar  to  taste  ;  or  the  sugar  may  be  omit- 
ted until  served. 
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CHOCOLATE    DROPS. 

Take  one  pound  and  a  half  of  chocolate,  put  it  on  a  pewter 
plate,  and  put  it  into  the  oven,  just  to  warm  the  chocolate ; 
then  put  it  into  a  copper  stewpan,  with  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  powdered  sugar ;  mix  it  well  over  the  fire ;  take  it 
off,  and  roll  it  in  pieces  the  size  of  small  marbles ;  put  them 
on  white  paper,  and  when  they  are  all  on,  take  the  sheet  of 
paper  by  each  corner  and  lift  it  up  and  down,  so  that  the  pa- 
per may  touch  the  table  each  time,  and  by  that  means  you 
will  see  the  drops  come  quite  fat,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence. 
Put  some  sugar  nonpareils  over  them,  and  cover  all  that  are 
on  the  paper ;  then  shake  them  off,  and  you  will  see  all  the 
chocolate  drops  are  covered  with  the  sugar  nonpareils ;  let 
them  stand  till  cold,  and  they  will  come  off  well,  and  then  put 
them  in  a  box,  prepared. 

CHOCOLATE  BON-BONS. 

Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  chocolate  over  a  fire  to  dis- 
solve ;  and  having  boiled  two  pounds  of  sugar,  put  a  spoon 
or  two  full  into  the  chocolate ;  stir  it  well  till  it  forms  a  thin 
paste,  and  then  pour  it  on  the  sugar,  and  boil  it  again ;  in  the 
meantime,  melt  a  little  butter,  skim  and  pour  it  off  clear  into 
a  basin ;  rub  a  spoon  fall  of  it  with  your  hand  over  a  marble 
slab  or  table ;  on  this  pour  the  chocolate  and  sugar ;  then 
mark  the  sugar  in  squares  all  over,  as  quickly  as  possible,  be- 
fore it  cools.  Loosen  the  sugar  from  the  marble  with  a  knife 
blade,  and  pass  under  it  sheets  of  paper  ;  when  cold,  break 
into  pieces,  according  to  marks,  and  wrap  each  in  a  bit  of 
paper. 

TEA. 

Scald  the  teapot,  and  if  the  tea  is  a  strong  kind,  a  teaspoou 
full  for  a  pint  of  water  is  sufficient ;  if  it  is  a  weak  kind,  more 
will  be  required.  Pour  on  just  enough  boiling  water  to  cover 
the  tea,  and  let  it  steep.     Green  tea  should  not  steep  more 
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than  five  or  six  minutes  before  drinking;  if  steeped  longer,  it 
will  not  be  lively.  Black  tea  requires  steeping  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  to  extract  the  strength. 

TEA   CREAM. 

Boil  two  drachms  or  more  of  good  green  tea  in  a  quart  of 
milk  ;  in  a  few  minutes  strain  it ;  add  three  yolks  of  eggs, 
well  beaten,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar ;  set  it 
on  the  fire,  and  reduce  it  to  half,  then  strain  it  again ;  when 
cold,  serve  it. 

TEA   ICE. 

Take  two  drachms  of  the  best  tea  ;  tie  it  in  a  bit  of  muslin, 
and  boil  it  in  two  quarts  of  cream ;  when  the  infusion  is  suffi- 
ciently strong,  take  out  the  muslin,  squeeze  it  well,  and  mix 
the  cream  with  the  eggs  and  sugar. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


HOME    MADE    WINES. 


OW  that  fruit  and  su- 
gar are  both  so  cheap, 
all    housewives    may 
add    wines    to    their 
household     stores    as 
easily    as    they    may 
preserves.     The   diffi- 
culty and"  expense  of 
making  is  trifling,  com- 
pared with    wrhat  the 
latter    used   to  be.     Next  to  the 
fruit,  sugar  is  the  most  important 
ingredient.     In  wine  countries,  the 
grape,  under  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate,   contains    within    itself  the 
chemical  properties  to  produce  fer- 
mentation, while  with  us  artificial 
aid  is  compelled  to  be  ased  to  ac- 
complish it.     The  four   requisites 
for  fermentation  are  sugar,  vege- 
table extract,  malic  acid,  and  water; 
and  upon  the  proper  regulation  of  these  constituents  the  suc- 
cess depends. 

The  fermentation  requires  great  attention,  and  should  neither 
be  suffered  to  continue  too  long,  nor  be  checked  too  early.    Its 
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commencement,  which  will  be  about  a  day  after  the  articles 
have  been  mixed,  will  attract  attention  by  the  noise  it  mat 
For  a  sweet  wine,  the  cask  should  not  be  closed  until  the 
sound  of  fermentation  has  almost  ceased.  If  a  dry  wine,  have 
ready  a  barrel  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  fumes  of  sul- 
phur, and  draw  off  your  wine  into  it.  Rack  off  the  wine,  clear- 
ing it  with  isinglass,  and  bottle  it  in  about  ten  weeks  after. 

APPLE  WINE. 

Add  to  a  barrel  of  cider  the  herb  scurlea,  the  quintessence 
of  wine,  a  little  nitre,  and  a  pound  of  syrup  of  honey.  Let  it 
work  in  the  cask  till  clear  and  well  settled  ;  then  draw  it  off, 
and  it  will  be  little  inferior  to  Rhenish,  either  in  clearness, 
color,  or  flavor. 

APRICOT   WINE. 

Pare  and  stone  some  ripe  apricots ;  bruise,  and  put  them  to 
six  quarts  of  water  and  one  of  white  wine;  simmer  gently  for 
some  time ;  when  the  fruit  is  soft,  pour  the  liquid  to  the  apri- 
cots, prepared  as  the  others.  Let  it  stand  twelve  hours,  stir- 
ring it  often  ;  pour  off  the  liquid,  and  press  the  remains  through 
a  fine  bag,  and  put  them  together  in  a  cask  to  ferment  •  put  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  each  gallon.  Boil  an  ounce  of  mace  and 
half  an  ounce  of  nutmeg  in  a  quart  of  white  wine,  and  while 
hot,  pour  it  in  the  fermenting  wine,  and  hang  a  bunch  of  fresh 
burrage  in  the  cask  for  three  days ;  draw  it  off,  and  keep  in 
bottles. 

BALM    WINE. 

Boil  twenty  pounds  oHump  sugar  in  four  gallons  and  a  half 
of  water  gently  for  four  hours,  and  put  it  in  a  tub  to  cool ; 
bruise  two  pounds  of  the  tops  of  green  balm,  and  put  them 
into  a  barrel,  with  a  little  new  yeast;  and  when  the  syrup  is 
nearly  cold,  pour  it  on  the  balm  ;  stir  it  well  together,  and  let 
it  stand  four-and-twenty  hours,  stirring  frequently;  bring  it 
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up,  and  when  it  has  stood  for  six  weeks,  bottle  it ;  put  a  lump 
of  sugar  into  each  bottle  ;  cork  tight. 

BIRCH  WESTE. 

The  season  for  procuring  the  liquor  from  the  birch  tree  is 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  while  the  sap  is  rising,  and  before 
the  leaves  shoot  out ;  for  when  the  sap  is  come  forward  and 
the  leaves  appear,  the  juice,  by  being  long  digested  in  the  bark, 
grows  thick  and  colored,  which  before  was  white  and  clear. 
The  method  of  procuring  juice  is  by  boring  holes  in  the  body 
of  the  trees,  and  putting  in  fossets,  which  are  made  from  the 
branches  of  elder,  the  pith  being  taken  out.  You  may,  with- 
out hurting  the  tree,  if  large,  tap  it  in  several  places,  four  or 
five  at  a  time,  and  by  that  means  save  from  a  good  many  trees 
several  gallons  every  day ;  if  you  have  not  enough  in  one  day, 
the  bottles  in  which  it  drops  must  be  corked  close  and  rosined 
or  waxed ;  make  use  of  it  as  soon  as  you  can.  Take  the  sap, 
and  boil  it  as  long  as  any  scum  rises,  skimming  it  all  the  time. 
To  every  gallon  of  liquor  put  four  pounds  of  good  sugar,  and 
the  thin  peel  of  a  lemon;  boil  it  afterward  half  an  hour,  skim- 
ming it  very  well ;  pour  it  into  a  clean  tub,  and  when  it  is  al- 
most cold,  set  it  to  work  with.yeast,  spread  upon  a  toast ;  let 
it  stand  five  or  six  days,  stirring  it  often ;  then  take  such  a 
cask  as  will  hold  the  liquor,  fire  a  large  match,  dipped  in  brim- 
stone, and  throw  it  into  the  cask ;  stop  it  close  until  the  match 
is  extinguished ;  tun  your  wine ;  lay  the  bung  on  light  till 
you  find  it  has  done  working ;  stop  it  close,  and  keep  it  three 
months ;  then  bottle  it  off. 

BLACKBERRY  WTN"E. 

Put  some  ripe  blackberries  into  a  large  vessel  with  a  cock 
in  it ;  pour  on  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  cover  them,  and 
as  soon  as  the  heat  will  permit,  bruise  them  well  with  the 
hand  till  all  the  berries  are  broken ;  cover  them,  and  in  about 
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three  or  four  days,  when  the  berries  rise  to  the  top,  draw  off 
the  clear  part  into  another  vessel ;  add  to  every  ten  quarts  of 
the  liquor  one  pound  of  sugar ;  stir  it  well  in,  and  let  it  stand 
a  week  or  ten  days  to  work.  Draw  it  off  through  a  jelly  bag. 
Steep  four  ounces  of  isinglass  in  a  pint  of  sweet  wine  for  twelve 
hours ;  then  boil  it  slowly  till  dissolved ;  put  it  in  a  gallon  of 
the  juice ;  boil  them  together ;  then  put  all  together ;  let  it 
stand  a  few  days,  and  bottle. 


CHERRY   WINE. 

To  make  five  pints  of  this  wine,  take  fifteen  pounds  of  cher- 
ries and  two  of  currants ;  bruise  them  together ;  mix  with 
them  two-thirds  of  the  kernels,  and  put  the  whole  of  the  cher- 
ries, currants,  and  kernels  into  a  barrel,  with  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  every  pint  of  juice.  The  barrel  must  be 
quite  full ;  cover  the  barrel  with  vine  leaves,  and  sand  above 
them,  and  let  it  stand  until  it  has  done  working,  which  will 
be  in  about  three  weeks ;  then  stop  it  with  a  bung,  and  in  two 
months'  time  it  may  be  bottled. 

CLARY  WINE. 

Boil  six  gallons  of  water,  a  dozen  pounds  of  sugar,  the  juice 
of  six  lemons,  and  four  well  beaten  whites  of  eggs  for  half  an 
hour,  skimming  it  carefully ;  then  pour  this,  while  boiling  hot, 
on  a  peck  of  fresh  clary  flowers,  with  the  peels  of  the  lemons 
used  above,  and  stir  it  well ;  add  a  thin  dry  toast,  covered 
with  yeast.  When  it  has  worked  two  or  three  days,  add  to 
it  six  ounces  of  syrup  of  lemons,  and  a  quart  of  Rhenish  wine. 
Squeeze  the  clary  through  a  cloth  ;  strain  the  liquor  through 
a  flannel  bag  in  a  cask ;  lay  the  bung  on  loosely,  and  if  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  it  does  not  work,  bung  it  quite  close. 
The  wine  may  be  bottled  in  three  months. 
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CURRANT  WINE. 

Take  sixteen  pounds  of  currants,  three  gallons  of  water ; 
break  the  currants  with  your  hands  in  the  water;  strain  it  off; 
put  to  it  fourteen  pounds  of  sugar  ;  strain  it  into  a  vessel ;  add 
a  pint  of  brandy,  and  a  pint  of  raspberries ;  stop  it  down,  and 
let  it  stand  three  months. 


CURRANT  WESTE RED   OR  WHITE. 

Take  thirty  pounds  of  either  red  or  white  currants,  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  black  currants,  and  small  cherries  not  stoned, 
and  leaving  on  the  stalks;  put  the  whole  into  a  cask,  and 
bruise  them  with  a  large  stick ;  then  boil  half  a  quarter  of  ju- 
niper berries  in  five  or  six  pints  of  water,  to  which  add  half  a 
pound  of  honey  to  make  the  juniper  berries  ferment ;  when 
they  have  fermented,  mix  them  with  the  juice  of  the  fruits.  Stir 
it  together  during  four-and-twenty  hours  two  or  three  times  ; 
then  fill  up  the  cask  with  water,  and  close  it.  This  quantity 
will  make  one  hundred  and  fifty  bottles  of  excellent  wine ; 
if  you  wish  to  make  it  stronger,  put  in  a  pint  or  two  of 
brandy. 

CDRRANT  WLNE. 

To  every  pail  full  of  currants,  on  the  stem,  put  one  pail 
full  of  water  ;  mash  and  strain.  To  each  gallon  of  the  mix- 
ture of  juice  and  water  add  three  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  su- 
gar. Mix  well,  and  put  in  your  cask,  which  should  be  placed 
in  the  cellar,  on  the  tilt,  that  it  may  be  racked  off  in  October, 
without  stirring  up  the  sediment.  Two  bushels  of  currants 
will  make  one  barrel  of  wine.  Four  gallons  of  the  mixture 
of  juice  and  water  will,  after  thirteen  pounds  of  sugar  are 
added,  make  five  gallons  of  wine.  The  barrel  should  be  filled 
within  three  inches  of  the  bung,  which  must  be  made  air  tight, 
by  placing  wret  clay  over  it  after  it  is  driven  in. 
N 
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DAMSON  WINE. 
Gather  the  damsons  on  a  dry  day,  and  bruise  them.  Put 
them  into  a  stein  with  a  cock  in  it,  and  to  every  eight  pounds 
of  fruit  add  one  gallon  of  boiling  water.  In  two  days  you 
may  draw  it  off,  and  put  it  into  a  vessel,  and  to  every  c;dk>n 
of  the  liquor  add  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  sugar.  Fill  Dp, 
and  stop  it  close.  Keep  it  in  a  cool  cellar  for  twelve 
months ;  then  bottle  it,  putting  a  lump  of  sugar  in  each  bot- 
tle. Cork  them  well,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  two 
months  after. 

ELDER    WINE. 

Pour  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  over  qycvy  gallon  of  berries  ; 
let  it  stand  twelve  hours  ;  then  draw  it  off,  and  boil  it  up  with 
three  pounds  and  a  half  of  sugar;  when  boiling,  beat  up  the 
whites  of  some  eggs,  and  clarify  it ;  skim  it  clear;  then  add 
half  an  ounce  of  pounded  ginger  to  every  gallon  of  the  wine  ; 
boil  it  a  little  longer  before  you  put  it  in  the  tub  ;  when  cool, 
put  in  a  toast  rubbed  in  yeast;  let  it  ferment  a  day  or  two. 
after  which  put  it  into  a  barrel  previously  rinsed  with  brandy. 
All  wines  should  be  lukewarm  when  the  yeast  is  added  to  it. 

GINGER  WINE. 

To  every  gallon  of  water  add  three  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
one  pound  of  ginger,  the  paring  of  one  lemon,  half  a  pound 
of  raisins,  stoned;  boil  all  half  an  hour;  let  it  stand  until  it  is 
lukewarm  ;  then  put  it  into  the  cask,  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon  : 
add  one  spoon  full  of  yeast  to  every  gallon  ;  stir  it  every  day 
for  ten  days ;  then  add  half  a  pint  of  brandy  to  every  two 
gallons,  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  to  every  six  gallons  ;  stop 
it  closedown,  and  in  about  eight  weeks  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle. 

GOOSEBERRY  WINE. 

Bruise  the  gooseberries  with  the  hands  in  a  tub  ;  to  every 
six  pounds  of  fruit  add  a  quart  of  cold  spring  water,  stirring 
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it  thoroughly  ;  let  it  stand  twenty  hours ;  then  strain  it ;  dis- 
solve two  pounds  of  sugar  to  every  quart  of  water  employed  ; 
let  it  remain  another  day  ;  remove  the  scum  very  clearly,  and 
pour  it  into  the  utensil  or  cask  in  whicB  it  is  to  remain,  pre- 
vious to  being  bottled.  The  scum  removed  must  be  kept  in 
flannel,  and  the  drain  ings  caught  in  a  vessel ;  they  must  be 
added  to  the  other  liquor.  Let  it  work  about  sixty  hours,  not 
more,  and  then  cover  down  close.  In  four  months  it  will  be 
ready  for  bottling. 

GRAPE    WINE. 

To  one  gallon  of  grapes  put  one  gallon  of  water;  bruise  the 
grapes  ;  let  them  stand  a  week  without  stirring ;  then  draw  it 
off,  and  fine.  Put  to  a  gallon  of  wine  three  pounds  of  sugar ; 
put  it  in  a  vessel,  but  it  must  not  be  stopped  till  it  has  done 
hissing. 

MOUNTAIN  WINE. 

Take  some  Malaga  raisins,  press  and  chop  them  fine,  and  to 
ten  pounds  of  raisins  put  two  gallons  of  water ;  let  them  steep 
three  weeks,  stirring  it  now  and  then  during  the  time ;  squeeze 
out  the  liquor  and  put  it  in  a  vessel  that  will  just  hold  it,  but 
be  careful  not  to  stop  it  until  it  has  done  hissing,  then  bung  it 
up  close.     It  will  be  fit  for  use  in  six  months. 

PARSNIP    WINE. 

Clean  and  quarter  four  pounds  of  parsnips,  to  which  put  one 
gallon  of  water ;  boil  them  till  tender,  drain  them  through  a 
sieve,  but  do  not  bruise  them ;  pour  the  liquor  into  a  tub,  and 
to  each  gallon  add  three  pounds  of  lump  sugar  and  half  an 
ounce  of  crude  tartar ;  when  cool  put  in  the  yeast,  and  let  it 
stand  four  days  in  a  warm  room,  then  turn  it.  The  mixture 
should  be  fermented  in  a  temperature  of  sixty  degrees.  When 
fermentation  has  subsided,  bung  down  the  cask,  and  let  it  stand 
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twelve  months  before  bottling  it.     March  and  September  are 
the  best  months  for  making  it.     It  only  requires  to  be  kept  a 
few  years  to  make  it  superior  to  all  other  made  wines, 
f 

RAISIN   WIFE. 

One  hundred  of  Smyrnas  to  twenty  gallons  of  water  (wine 
measure  ;)  boil  half  a  pound  of  hops  in  the  water  for  an  hour, 
let  it  stand  till  cold,  then  pour  it  over  the  fruit ;  let  it  remain 
three  weeks,  stirring  it  every  day ;  press  it  off  and  put  it  into 
the  cask  ;  do  not  bung  it  down  till  the  fermentation  has  ceased ; 
when  it  has  stood  about  a  year  draw  it  off  clear,  put  it  in  the 
barrel  again,  and  let  it  stand  to  settle  before  it  is  bottled  ;  be- 
fore it  is  bunged  down  close,  put  a  quart  of  brandy  to  a  hogs- 
head of  wine ;  what  is  thick  should  be  run  through  a  flannel 
bag. 

The  time  for  steeping  depends  on  the  warmth  of  the  weather. 
When  the  fruit  is  swelled  ready  to  break,  it  is  fit  to  press. 

RASPBERRY  WINE. 

Take  three  pounds  of  raisins,  wash,  clean,  and  stone  them 
thoroughly  ;  boil  two  gallons  of  spring  water  for  half  an  hour  ; 
as  soon  as  it  is  taken  off  the  fire  pour  it  into  a  deep  stone  jar, 
and  put  in  the  raisins,  with  six  quarts  of  raspberries  and  two 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar ;  stir  it  well  together,  and  cover  them 
closely,  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place ;  stir  it  twice  a  day,  then  pass 
it  through  a  sieve ;  put  the  liquor  into  a  close  vessel,  adding 
one  pound  more  loaf  sugar ;  let  it  stand  for  a  day  and  night  to 
settle,  after  which  bottle  it,  adding  a  little  more  sugar. 

WALNUT  WINE. 

To  one  gallon  of  water  put  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar  and 
a  pound  of  honey,  and  boil  them  for  half  an  hour  ;  be  careful 
to  skim  it  cleau ;  put  into  a  tub  a  hand  full  of  walnut  leaves 
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to  every  gallon,  and  pour  the  liquor  upon  them  ;  let  it  stand 
all  night,  then  take  out  the  leaves  and  put  in  half  a  pint  of 
yeast.  Let  it  work  fourteen  days ;  beat  it  five  times  a  day  to 
take  off  its  sweetness,  and  stop  up  the  cask.  It  should  stand 
six  months  before  it  is  used. 

RASPBERRY  VINEGAR. 

To  each  quart  of  raspberries,  allow  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar. 
Mash  the  raspberries  and  strew  the  sugar  over  them,  having 
first  crushed  it  with  the  rolling-pin.  Let  the  raspberries  and 
sugar  stand  till  next  day,  keeping  them  well  covered,  then  put 
them  in  a  thin  linen  bag  and  squeeze  out  the  juice  with  your 
hands.  To  every  pint  of  juice  allow  a  quart  of  the  best  vine- 
gar. Bottle  it,  cork  it  tightly,  and  set  it  away  for  use.  It  will 
be  ready  in  a  few  days. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
v 
LIQUORS,   BEVERAGES,  ETC. 

CHERRY  BRANDY. 

Choose  the  finest  morel  cherries  you  can  obtain ;  place 
them  in  layers  in  glass  jars,  strew  pounded  sugar  between  each 
layer,  cover  them  with  brandy.  As  soon  as  the  cherries  have 
imbibed  the  brandy,  pour  in  more,  so  as  to  keep  them  con- 
stantly covered. 

CHERRY  BRANDY    (BLACK.) 

Pick  and  bruise  eight  pounds  of  black  maroons,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  small  black  cherries;  let  them  stand  for  two 
months  in  a  cask  with  six  gallons  of  brandy,  two  pounds  of 
crushed  sugar,  and  a  quart  of  sack,  well  stirred  together.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  it  may  be  drawn  off  and  bottled. 

CAPILLATRE. 

Take  fourteen  pounds  of  sugar,  three  pounds  of  coarse  sugar, 
six  eggs  beaten  in  with  the  shells,  three  quarts  of  water:  boil 
it  up  twice  ;  skim  it  well,  then  add  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
orange  flower  water;  strain  it  through  a  jelly  bag,  and  put  it 
into  bottles  when  cold  ;  mix  a  spoon  full  or  two  of  this  syrup, 
as  it  is  liked  for  sweetness,  in  a  draught  of  warm  or  cold  water. 

CAPILLAIRE — SYRUP  OF. 

The  capillaire  of  Canada,  although  that  of  Montpellier  is 
equally  good,  is  a  very  odoriferous  vegetable,  light  and  agreea- 
ble, but  so  extremely  volatile  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  dis- 
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sipated  during  the  preparation  of  the  syrup.  To  preserve,  then, 
the  odor  of  the  eapillaire,  when  the  syrup  is  sufficiently  done, 
pour  it  whilst  boiling  upon  some  fresh  eapillaire,  coarsely  chop- 
ped up,  then  cover  your  vessel,  and  let  it  stand  until  it  is  quite 
cold ;  then  pass  it  through  a  boiling  cloth  to  separate  it  from 
the  leaves  of  the  eapillaire;  take  one  ounce  of  the  eapillaire 
from  Canada,  put  it  into  a  glazed  pan,  pour  upon  it  four  pints 
of  boiling  water,  leave  it  to  infuse  for  twelve  hours  over  some 
warm  ashes,  strain  it,  and  let  it  run  into  a  vessel ;  it  will  give 
you  a  strong  tincture  of  capillare ;  melt  with  this  tincture  four 
pounds  of  sugar ;  put  the  whole  into  a  preserving  pan,  and  put 
it  on  the  fire,  and  clarify  it  with  the  white  of  an  egg ;  continue 
the  cooking  ;  when  your  syrup  boils  put  some  fresh  eapillaire, 
chopped,  into  a  pan,  and  pour  your  syrup  whilst  boiling  upon 
it,  cover  your  pan  carefully,  and  let  it  cool ;  when  your  syrup 
is  cold  you  may  flavor  it  if  you  please.  Put  it  into  bottles,  and 
cork  it  hermetically. 

HIPPOCRAS. 

Take  one  ounce  of  cinnamon,  two  drachms  of  ginger,  two 
pennyweights  of  cloves,  nutmeg.  Pound  these  together  well, 
and  infuse  them  in  a  pint  of  red  or  white  wine,  and  a  pint  of 
malmsey  ;  to  this  add  a  pound  of  the  best  loaf  sugar.  These 
proportions  will  make  a  quart  of  the  liquor. 

LEMONADE. 

Take  four  lemons,  pare  the  rind  as  thin  as  possible ;  squeeze 
them  into  a  quart  of  water,  add  half  a  pound  of  fine  sugar,  let 
it  stand  two  or  three  hours,  and  pass  it  through  a  jelly  bag. 

MEAD. 

To  every  gallon  of  water  put  four  pounds  of  honey  ;  boil  it 
an  hour ;  then  put  it  into  a  tub  with  some  yeast  on  a  toast ; 
cover  it  over.     If  it  ferments  well,  after  three  or  four  days  draw 
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it  off  clear,  put  it  into  a  cask,  with  one  lemon  sliced  to  every 
gallon ;  add  a  bottle  of  brandy  to  every  ten  gallons.  The  rind 
of  Seville  oranges  cut  very  thin,  suspended  in  the  barrel,  will 
greatly  improve  the  flavor.  It  is  best  to  wash  the  cask  round 
with  part  of  the  brandy  before  the  liquor  is  put  in.  Those  who 
like  mead  to  have  an  aromatic  flavor,  may  mix  with  it  elder, 
rosemary,  marjoram  flowers,  and  use  cinnamon,  cloves,  ginger, 
pepper,  and  cardamums  in  various  proportions,  according  to 
taste.  Others  put  in  a  mixture  of  thyme,  eglantine,  rosemary, 
and  marjoram,  with  various  spices. 

MEAD  FRONTLNIAC. 

Ten  pounds  of  honey,  ten  pounds  of  the  best  raisins,  and  ten 
gallons  of  water ;  boil  about  ten  minutes,  keeping  well  skim- 
med ;  put  it  into  a  vessel  to  work  ;  put  to  it  the  fifth  of  a  pint 
of  yeast,  letting  it  work  until  the  yeast  begins  to  fall ;  when 
taken  clear  off,  turn  it  with  the  raisins,  and  throw  into  the  cask 
the  fifth  of  a  quart  of  elder  flowers  ;  attend  to  it  as  the  weather 
changes ;  let  it  remain  in  the  cask  twelve  months,  fine  it  then 
with  wine  finings,  and  bottle  it. 

MEAD  SACK. 

To  every  gallon  of  water  put  four  pounds  of  honey,  and 
boil  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  carefully  skimming  it.  To 
every  gallon  add  one  ounce  of  hops,  boil  it  half  an  hour,  then 
let  it  stand  until  the  following  day  ;  put  it  into  a  cask,  and  to 
thirteen  gallons  of  the  liquor  add  a  quart  of  brandy.  Stop  it 
slightly  until  the  fermentation  is  over,  then  stop  it  very  close. 
If  you  make  a  large  cask,  keep  it  in  the  cask  for  twelve 
months. 

NOYEAU. 

Two  gallons  of  gin,  two  pounds  of  bitter  almonds,  one  pound 
of  sweet  almonds  ;  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  and  beat  to  a  fine 
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paste ;  six  pounds  of  powdered  sugar  (mix  some  with  the  al- 
monds ;)  let  these  stand  ten  days  in  the  gin ;  filter  through 
blotting  paper,  and  bottle  it. 

ORANGEADE. 

Squeeze  the  juice ;  pour  some  boiling  water  on  the  peel, 
cover  it  closely,  boil  water  and  sugar  to  a  thin  syrup  and  skim 
it ;  when  all  are  cold,  mix  the  juice,  the  infusion,  and  the  syrup, 
with  as  much  water  as  will  make  a  rich  sherbet ;  strain  through 
a  jelly  bag. 

PUNCH. 

Squeeze  the  juice  of  six  fine  lemons  through  a  sieve  into  a 
china  bowl;  grate  some  lemon  peel  on  a  piece  of  sugar, 
scrape  off  the  surface  as  it  becomes  yellow,  and  dissolve  the 
sugar  in  the  lemon  juice ;  then  pour  in  a  bottle  of  champagne, 
the  same  of  rum,  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  a  little  green  tea ; 
dilute  these  ingredients  with  hot  water  at  discretion.  The 
quantity  of  sugar  must  be  also  regulated  according  to  taste. 


PUNCH,  MILK. 

Fill  a  bottle  as  full  as  possible  of  lemon  peel,,  and  then  add 
as  much  brandy  as  it  will  admit ;  let  this,  corked,  stand  in  the 
sun  two  or  three  days ;  then  mix  with  the  brandy,  having 
poured  it  out,  two  pounds  of  sugar,  two  quarts  of  water,  four 
of  brandy,  two  of  boiling  milk,  boiled  with  spice,  and  about  a 
pint  of  lemon  juice  ;  when  this  is  cold  strain  it  till  quite  clear, 
and  bottle  it  instantly. 

RATAFIA  OF   FOUR   FRUITS. 

Ten  pounds  of  very  ripe  cherries,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 

raspberries,  five  pounds  and  a  half  of  red,  and  two  pounds  and 

a  half  of  black  currants ;  pick  and  mix  these  fruits  together, 

press  the  juice  from  them,  measure  it,  and  for  every  quart  of 
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juice  take  half  a  pound  of  sugar  and  an  equal  quantity  of  bran- 
dy ;  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  juice,  then  put  in  the  brandy,  and 
a  drachm  of  mace,  and  two  drachms  of  cloves.  Let  the  whole 
stand  some  time ;   filter,  and  bottle  it.     Keep  them  well  corked. 

SHRUB. 

To  a  gallon  of  rum  add  a  quart  of  Seville  orange  juice,  with 
three  pounds  of  lump  sugar,  and  a  hand  full  of  the  peel  pared 
extremely  thin  ;  let  it  stand  in  a  cask  for  three  months,  then 
filter  it  through  a  cloth  and  bottle  it. 

CURRANT  SHRUB. 

To  a  pint  of  strained  currant  juice,  put  a  pound  of  sugar. 
Boil  the  sugar  and  juice  gently  together,  eight  or  ten  minutes, 
then  set  it  wrhere  it  will  cool.  Add,  when  lukewarm,  a  wine 
glass  of  French  brandy  to  every  pint  of  syrup — bottle  and 
cork  it  tight — keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 

LEMON  SHRUB. 

Procure  nice  fresh  lemons — pare  the  rind  off  thin,  then 
squeeze  out  the  juice  of  the  lemons,  and  strain  it.  To  a  pint 
of  the  juice  put  a  pound  of  white  sugar,  broken  into  small 
pieces.  Measure  out  for  each  pint  of  the  syrup  three  table- 
spoons full  of  French  brandy,  and  soak  the  rind  of  the  lemons 
in  it.  Let  the  whole  remain  a  day,  stirring  up  the  lemon 
juice  and  sugar  frequently.  The  next  day  turn  off  the  syrup, 
and  mix  it  with  the  brandy  and  lemon  rinds — put  the  whole 
in  clean  bottles,  cork  and  seal  them  tight,  and  keep  them  in 
dry  sand,  in  a  cool  place. 

WHOLESOME   BEVERAGE. 

From  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  sweet  milk  boiled,  to  which  is 
added  a  teaspoon  full  of  curry  powder  and  sugar  to  taste; 
drank  warm  it  will  be  found  a  grateful  beverage  for  those  of 
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weak  bowels,  and  who  may  require  to  go  abroad  on  very  cold, 
raw  mornings  before  breakfast,  and  will  be  much  better,  nay 
entirely  supersede,  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

SPRING-  BEER. 

Take  a  small  bunch  of  all,  or  part  of  the  following  :  sweet 
fern,  sarsaparilla,  wintergreen,  sassafras,  prince's  pine,  and  spice 
wood.  Boil  them  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  hops  to  three 
or  four  gallons  of  water,  and  two  or  three  raw  potatoes,  pared 
and  cut  in  slices.  The  strength  of  the  roots  and  hops  is  obtained 
more  thoroughly  by  boiling  them  in  two  waters — for,  when 
the  liquor  is  strongly  saturated  with  the  hops,  it  will  rather 
bind  up  the  roots  than  extract  their  juices.  The  roots  should 
be  boiled  five  or  six  hours — the  liquor  should  then  be  strained, 
and  a  quart  of  molasses  put  to  three  gallons  of  the  beer.  If 
you  wish  to  have  the  beer  very  rich,  brown  half  a  pound  of 
bread,  and  put  it  into  the  liquor.  If  the  liquor  is  too  thick,  di- 
lute it  with  cold  water.  When  just  lukewarm;  put  in  a  pint 
of  fresh,  lively  yeast,  that  has  no  salt  in  it.  The  salt  has  a  ten- 
dency to  keep  it  from  fermenting.  Keep  it  in  a  temperate 
situation,  covered  over,  but  not  so  tight  as  to  exclude  the  air 
entirely,  or  it  will  not  work.  When  fermented,  keep  it  in  a 
tight  keg,  or  bottle  and  cork  it  up. 

GINGER  BEER. 

Boil  gently,  in  a  gallon  of  water,  three  tablespoons  full  of 
cream  of  tartar,  three  of  ginger,  and  a  lemon  cut  in  slices. 
When  it  has  boiled  half  an  hour,  take  it  from  the  fire,  strain 
and  sweeten  to  your  taste ;  white  sugar  is  the  best,  but  brown 
sugar  or  molasses  answers  very  well.  Put  to  it,  when  luke- 
warm, half  a  pint  of  fresh  yeast.  Turn  it  off  carefully,  when 
fermented,  bottle  it,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place.  It  will  be  fit 
to  drink  in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  days. 
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WHITE  SPRUCE  BEER. 

Three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar ;  five  gallons  of  water ;  with 
enough  of  essence  of  spruce  to  give  it  a  flavor  ;  a  cup  of  good 
yeast ;  a  little  lemon  peel,  if  you  choose  ;  and  when  ferment- 
ed, bottle  it  up  close.  It  is  a  delightful  beverage  in  warm 
weather. 

HARVEST  DRINK. 

Mix  with  five  gallons  of  good  water,  half  a  gallon  of  molas- 
ses, one  quart  of  vinegar,  and  two  ounces  of  powdered  ginger. 
This  will  make  not  only  a  very  pleasant  beverage,  but  one 
highly  invigorating  and  healthful. 

CREAM  SODA AN  EXCELLENT  DRINK  FOR  WARM  WEATHER. 

Five  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  one  ounce  cream  of  tartar,  one 
ounce  Epsom  salts,  five  ounces  tartaric  acid.  Dissolve  all  the 
ingredients  in  one  gallon  of  water,  and  heat  it  till  it  boils ;  and 
skim,  if  necessary.  When  cool,  put  the  syrup  in  bottles,  and 
set  in  a  cool  place.  To  prepare  the  drink,  put  two  or  three 
tablespoons  fall  of  the  syrup  into  a  tumbler  two-thirds  full  of 
water;  add  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoon  full  of  super- carbonate  of 
soda ;  stir  briskly,  and  the  effervescence  will  be  equal  to  any 
soda  from  the  fount.     Try  it. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
PREPARATIONS  FOR    THE    SICK. 

EGG  GRUEL. 

Boil  a  pint  of  new  milk  ;  beat  two  new  laid  eggs  to  a  light 
froth,  and  pour  in  while  the  milk  boils ;  stir  them  together  tho- 
roughly, but  do  not  let  them  boil ;  sweeten  it  with  the  best  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  grate  in  a  whole  nutmeg ;  add  a  little  salt,  if 
you  like  it.  Drink  half  of  it  while  it  is  warm,  and  the  other 
half  in  two  hours.  It  is  said  to  be  good  for  dysentery,  as  well 
as  nourishing. 

APPLE  WATER. 

Take  one  tart  apple  of  ordinary  size,  well  baked  ;  let  it  be 
well  mashed ;  pour  on  it  one  pint  of  boiling  water  ;  beat  them 
well  together ;  let  it  stand  to  cool,  and  strain  it  off  for  use.  Add 
loaf  sugar,  if  the  patient  desire  it. 

ARROW  ROOT. 
Put  two  teaspoons  full  of  the  powder  into  a  basin ;  mix 
them  smooth  with  a  few  teaspoons  full  of  cold  water,  and  let 
another  person  pour  boiling  water  over  the  mixture  while  you 
continue  to  stir  it,  until  it  forms  a  kind  of  starchy  looking  sub- 
stance. Thus  prepared,  it  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
gruel.  It  is  well  adapted  for  the  food  of  infants,  because  it  is  less 
liable  to  ferment  than  either  gruel  or  barley  water ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  it  is  the  best  fluid  nourishment  for  those  who  are 
afflicted  with  indigestion.  A  little  milk  or  wine  may  be  added, 
to  improve  the  flavor. 
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A  NOURISHING  JELLY. 
Put  into  a  stone  jar  or  jug  a  set  of  calves'  feet,  cut  in  pieces,  a 
quart  of  milk,  five  pints  of  water,  a  little  mace,  half  an  ounce  of 
isinglass,  and  a  hand  fall  of  hartshorn  shavings.  Tie  some 
brown  paper  over  the  jug,  and  put  it  into  the  oven  with  house- 
hold bread.  When  done,  strain  it  through  a  sieve ;  and  when 
cold,  take  off  the  fat.  Some  of  it  may  occasionally  be  warmed 
up  with  wine  and  sugar.     It  is  good  taken  as  broth,  with  herbs. 

BEEF  TEA. 

Cut  a  pound  of  lean  beef  in  thin  slices ;  put  it  into  a  quart 
and  half  a  pint  of  cold  water;  set  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  where 
it  will  become  gradually  warm  ;  when  the  scum  rises,  let  it 
continue  simmering  gently  for  about  an  hour,  then  strain  it 
through  a  sieve  or  a  napkin,  let  it  stand  ten  minutes  to  settle, 
and  then  pour  off  the  clear  tea.  This  is  one  of  the  common  re- 
storatives given  to  persons  who  are  recovering  from  sickness. 

TOAST    AND    WATER. 

Toast  thin  slices  of  bread  on  both  sides,  carefully ;  then 
pour  cold  water  over  the  bread,  and  cover  it  tight  for  one 
hour;  or  use  boiling  water,  and  let  it  cool. 

WATERS  FOR    COOLING  DRAUGHTS    OF  PRESERVED  OR  FRESH 
FRUITS APPLE  WATER,  LEMON  WATER,  ETC. 

Pour  boiling  water  on  the  preserved  or  fresh  fruits,  sliced  ; 
or  squeeze  out  the  juice,  boil  it  with  sugar,  and  add  water. 

WATER  GRUEL. 

Mix  two  tablespoons  full  of  Indian  or  oat  meal,  with  three 
of  water.  Have  ready  a  pint  and  a  half  of  boiling  water  in  a 
saucepan  or  skillet,  perfectly  clean  ;  pour  this  by  degrees  into 
the  mixture  in  the  bowl  ;  then  return  it  back  into  the  skillet, 
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and  place  it  on  the  fire  to  boil.  Stir  it,  and  let  it  boil  half  an 
hour.  Skim  it,  and  season  it  with  a  little  salt.  If  it  is  admis- 
sible, a  little  sugar  and  nutmeg  renders  it  more  palatable. 
Also,  if  milk  is  not  forbidden,  a  small  teacup  full  added  to  a 
pint  of  gruel,  and  boiled  up  once,  makes  a  nice  dish  for  an 
invalid. 

MILK    PORRIDGE. 

This  is  made  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  gruel,  only  using 
half  flour  and  half  meal,  and  half  milk  instead  of  wrater.  It 
should  be  cooked  before  the  milk  is  added,  and  only  boiled  up 
once  afterward. 

WINE  WHEY. 

Take  half  a  pint  of  new  milk,  put  it  on  the  fire,  and  the  mo- 
ment it  boils,  pour  in  that  instant  two  glasses  of  wine,  and  a 
teaspoon  full  of  powdered  sugar  previously  mixed.  The  curd 
will  soon  form,  and  after  it  has  boiled,  set  it  aside  until  the 
curd  settles.  Pour  the  whey  oft'  and  add  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  loaf  sugar  to  sweeten  to  the  taste.  This  may  be 
drank  in  typhus  and  other  fevers,  debility,  &c. 

CHICKEN,  BEEF,  OR  VEAL  BROTH. 

This  is  made  by  cutting  up  the  chicken,  or  the  lean  of 
veal  or  beef,  and  putting  in  two  spoons  full  of  washed  rice, 
and  boiling  until  tender.  It  may  be  used,  if  needed  in  haste, 
after  boiling  in  less  water  about  fifteen  minutes,  then  fill- 
ing it  up  and  finishing.  It  should  be  put  by  in  a  bowl  or 
pitcher  covered,  to  keep  for  use.  Warm  it,  and  add  crumbs 
of  crackers  or  bread  a  day  or  two  old,  with  a  little  salt,  and 
there  is  nothing;  more  palatable  for  the  sick 
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HOT   LEMONADE. 

Cut  up  the  whole  of  a  lemon,  rind  and  all,  add  one  tea- 
cup full  of  white  sugar,  and  pour  on  boiling  water.  This  is 
good  for  colds,  and  is  a  pleasant  drink  for  the  sick. 

rice  GRUEL. 

Take  one  spoon  full  of  rice,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  a 
stick  of  cinnamon  or  lemon  peel  ;  boil  it  soft,  and  add  a 
pint  of  new  milk ;  strain  it,  and  season  it  with  a  little  salt. 
If  you  make  it  of  rice  flour,  mix  one  spoon  full  with  a  lit- 
tle cold  water  smoothly,  and  stir  it  into  a  quart  of  boiling 
water.  Let  it  boil  five  or  six  minutes,  stirring  it  constantly. 
Season  it  with  salt,  nutmeg  and  sugar,  and,  if  admissible,  a 
little  butter.  If  the  patient  bears  stimulants,  a  little  wine 
may  be  added. 

EGG  CREAM. 

To  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  a  dessertspoon  full  of 
good  new  milk  or  cream,,  add  two  drops  of  oil  of  cinna- 
mon. This  is  a  very  nourishing  mixture.  The  oil  of  cinna- 
mon is  cordial  and  tonic,  and  the  above  has  been  recom- 
mended in  lung  complaints,  wThere  respiration  has  been  at- 
tended with  pain,  and  a  dry  cough,  especially  after  eating  or 
exercise.  It  is  also  excellent  in  cases  of  hectic  toward  the  eve- 
ning, and  of  profuse  night  sweats. 

CAUDLE. 

Make  a  fine,  smooth  gruel  of  half  grits ;  when  boiled,  strain 
it ;  stir  it  at  times  till  cold ;  when  wanted  for  use,  add  sugar, 
wine,  and  lemon  peel,  with  some  nutmeg,  according  to  taste ; 
you  may  add,  if  you  please,  besides  the  wine,  a  spoon  full  of 
brandy,  or  lemon  juice. 
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By  which  persons  not  having  scales  and  weights  at  hand,  may  readily 
measure  the  articles  wanted  to  fdrm  any  recipe,  without  the  trouble 
of  weighing.  Allowance  to  be  made  for  an  extraordinary  dryness 
or  moisture  of  the  article  weighed  or  measured. 


WEIGHT  AND  MEASURE. 


Wheat  flour, 
Indian  meal,    . 
Butter,  when  soft, 
Loaf  sugar,  broken, 
White  sugar,  powdered, 
Best  brown  sugar, 

Eggs,       . 
Flour, 
Flour      . 


one  pound  is 

one  pound,  two  ounces,  is 

one  pound  is 

one  pound  is 

one  pound,  one  ounce  is 

one  pound,  two  ounces,  id 

ten  eggs  are    . 

eight  quarts  are 

four  pecks  are 


one  quart, 
one  quart, 
one  quart. 
one  quart. 
one  quart, 
one  quart, 
one  pound, 
one  peck, 
one  bushel. 


LIQUIDS,  ETC 

Sixteen  large  tablespoons  full  are 

Eight  large  tablespoons  full  are 

Four  large  tablespoons  full  are 

Two  gills  are 

Two  pints  are 

Four  quarts  are 

A  common  sized  tumbler  holds 

A  common  sized  wine  glass     . 

A  teacup  is 

A  large  wine  glass  is 

A  tablespoon  full 

Forty  drops  are  equal  to  a        • 

Four  teaspoons  full  are  equal  to 


half  a  pint. 
.     one  gill. 

half  a  gill. 
.     half  a  pint. 

one  quart. 
.     one*  gallon. 

half  a  pint. 
.     half  a  gill. 

one  gill. 

two  ounces. 

half  ounce, 
one  teaspoon  full, 
one  tablespoon  full. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
MISCELLANEOUS  RECIPES. 

BLACKING. 

The  best  blacking  for  preserving  the  leather  of  boots  and 
shoes,  and  which  will  make  it  perfectly  water-tight,  is  the  fol- 
lowing: Take  of  yellow  wax  one  ounce  and  a  half,  of  mutton 
suet  four  ounces  and  a  half,  turpentine  half  an  ounce,  ivory- 
black  three  ounces ;  melt  first  the  wax,  to  which  add  the  suet 
and  afterward  the  turpentine  ;  when  the  whole  is  melted,  re- 
move it  from  the  (ire  ;  mix  in,  gradually,  the  ivory  black,  con- 
stantly stirring  it  till  it  is  cold.  This  composition  is  some 
times  run  into  moulds,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  blacking 
balls  ;  when  it  is  used,  it  may  be  laid  or  rubbed  upon  a  brush, 
which  should  be  wanned  before  the  fire;  it  is  also  the  best 
blacking  for  every  kind  of  harness;  when  it  is  wanted  in  a 
large  quantity,  it  may  be  gently  melted  in  a  ladle  or  pot  over 
a  chafing  dish  of  live  coals. 

TO    KNOW  GOOD  FLOUU. 

When  Hour  is  genuine,  or  of  the  best  kind,  it  holds  together 
in  amass  when  squeezed  by  the  hand,  and  shows  the  impres- 
sion of  the  fingers,  and  even  of  the  marks  of  the  skin,  much 
longer  than  when  it  is  Lad  or  adulterated  ;  and  the  dough  made 
with  it  is  very  gluey,  ductile,  and  elastic,  easy  to  be  kneaded, 
and  which  may  lie  elongated,  flattened,  and  drawn  in  every  di- 
rection  without,  breaking. 
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TO    CLEAN   DECANTERS. 

Roll  up  in  small  pieces  some  coarse  brown  paper,  then  wet 
and  soap  the  same  ;  put  them  into  the  vessel  with  a  little  luke- 
warm water,  and  some  common  soda,  shake  them  well,  rinse 
with  clean  water,  and  it  will  be  as  bright  and  clear  as  when 
new. 

CLEANING   FLOOR   CLOTHS. 

After  sweeping  and  cleaning  the  floor  cloths  with  a  broom 
and  damp  flannel,  in  the  usual  manner,  wet  them  over  with 
milk,  and  rub  them  till  beautifully  bright  with  a  dry  cloth; 
they  will  thus  look  as  if  they  were  rubbed  fii\-t  with  a  waxed 
flannel,  and  afterward  with  a  dry  one,  without  being  so  slip- 
pery, or  so  soon  clogging  with  dust  or  dirt. 

« 
GOOD   SHAVING    SOAP. 

Take  four  pounds  white  bar  soap,  one  quart  rain  water,  one 
half  pint  beef's  gall,  one  gill  spirits  of  turpentine.  Cut  the  soap 
into  thin  slices,  and  boil  five  minutes  after  the  soap  is  dissolved  ; 
stir  while  boiling ;  color  it  with  one  half  paper  Vermillion — 
scent  with  what  you  like  ;  use  the  oil  instead  of  essence.  Sev- 
enty-five cents'  worth  of  materials  will  make  seven  dollars' 
wurth  of  soap. 

TO  KEEP  THE  HANDS  SOFT. 

Rub  the  hands  well  in  soap  till  a  lather  is  produced  ;  then 
rub  on  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sand  to  let  the  soap  predomi- 
nate ;  after  well  rubbing,  wash  in  warm  water.  Repeat  this 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  as  circumstances  may  require,  and 
the  hands  will  be  kept  perfectly  soft. 

TO  PREVENT  IRON  RUSTING. 

Warm  \  our  iron  till  you  cannot  bear  your  hand  on  it  with- 
out burning  vourself.     Then  rub  it  with  new  and  clean  wax 
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Put  it  again  to  the  lire  till  it  has  soaked  in  the  wax.  When 
done,  rub  it  over  with  a  piece  of  serge.  This  prevents  the  iron 
from  rusting  afterward. 

TO  CLEAN  TURKEY  CARPETS. 

To  revive  the  color  of  a  Turkey  carpet,  beat  it  well  with  a 
stick  till  the  dust  is  all  out,  then  with  a  lemon  or  sorrel  juice 
take  out  the  spots  of  ink,  if  the  carpet  be  stained  with  any ; 
wash  it  in  cold  water,  and  afterward  shake  out  all  the  water 
from  the  threads  of  the  carpet ;  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry  rub 
it  all  over  with  the  crumb  of  a  hot  wheat  loaf,  and  if  the  weath- 
er is  very  fine  hang  it  out  in  the  open  air  a  night  or  two. 

TO  CLEAN  WATER  CASKS. 

Scour   the  inside  well  out  with  water  and  sand,  and  after- 
•ward  apply  a  quantity  of  charcoal  dust ;  another  and  a  better 
method  is  to  rinse  them  with  a  strong  solution  of  oil  of  vitriol 
and  water,  which  entirely  deprives  them  of  their  foulness. 

TO  DETECT  WHITING  OR  CHALK  IN  FLOUR. 

Mix  with  the  flour  some  juice  of  lemon  or  good  vinegar,  if 
the  flour  be  pure  they  will  remain  together  at  rest,  but  if  there 
be  a  mixture  of  whitiug  or  chalk,  a  fermentation  or  working 
like  yeast  will  ensue ;  the  adulterated  meal  is  whiter  and  heav- 
ier than  the  good. 

A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  WHITE  OIL  PAINT. 

Four  quarts  of  skim  milk,  one  pound  of  fresh-slacked  lime, 
twelve  ounces  of  linseed  oil,  four  ounces  of  white  Burgundy 
pitch,  six  pounds  of  Spanish  white,  to  be  mixed  as  follows: 
The  lime  to  be  slacked  in  water,  exposed  to  the  air,  mixed  in 
about  one-fourth  of  the  milk;  the  oil,  in  which  the  pitch  is  to 
have  been  previously  dissolved,  to  be  added  a  little  at  a  time  ; 
then  the  rest  of  the  milk,  and  afterward  the  Spanish  white. 
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This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  more  than  fifty  square  yards  with 
two  coats. 

TO  TAKE  SMELL  FROM  FRESH  PAINT. 

Let  tubs  of  water  be  placed  in  the  room,* newly  painted, 
near  the  wainscot,  and  an  ounce  of  vitriolic  acid  put  into  the 
water ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  this  water  will  absorb  and  retain 
the  effluvia  from  the  paint,  but  the  water  should  be  .renewed 
with  a  fresh  supply  once  or  twice. 

CEMENT  FOR  IRON  WARE. 

Beat  the  whites  of  eggs  to  a  froth ;  then  stir  into  them 
enough  quicklime  to  make  a  consistent  paste ;  then  add  iron 
file  dust  to  make  a  thick  paste.  The  quicklime  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  fine  powder  before  mixing  it  with  the  eggs.  Fill 
the  cracks  in  iron  ware  with  this  cement,  and  let  them  remain 
several  weeks  before  using  them. 

A  CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  CEMENT. 

A  most  valuable  and  durable  cement  for  the  outside  cover- 
ing of  wood  buildings  and  fences,  may  be  obtained  by  mixing 
two  parts  of  sifted  wood  ashes,  one  of  fine  sand,  and  three  of 
clay ;  these  being  again  mixed  with  oil,  and  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  wood,  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of  resisting  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  even  better  than  marble  itself. 

BLACK  INK. 

Take  four  ounces  of  galls,  two  ounces  of  copperas,  and  one 
ounce  of  gum  Arabic.  Beat  the  galls,  and  put  them  in  a  quart 
of  warm  soft  water.  Soak  it  eight  or  nine  days  in  the  hot  sun, 
or  by  the  fire,  shaking  it  often.  Then  add  the  copperas  and 
gum,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  two  or  three  days.  The  gum 
Arabic  must  be  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  a  half  ounce  of 
alum  powdered,  added  to  the  whole. 
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BEESWAX. 

To  obtain  wax,  boil  the  combs  in  a  strong  muslin  bag,  in  a 
sauce  pan,  with  water  sufficient  to  keep  the  bag  from  burning, 
and  while  boiling,  continue  to  press  the  bag  with  a  wooden 
slice  or  spoon, 'to  extract  the  whole,  as  you  skim  off  the  wax. 
Drop  the  wax  into  cold  water,  where  it  will  swim  on  the  sur- 
face. The  wax  thus  obtained  will  still  want  refining,  to  effect 
which,  place  it  in  a  sauce  pan,  and  melt  it  over  a  slow  fire. 
Then  pour  off  the  clear  wax  into  proper  vessels,  and  let  it  cool. 

FENCES. 
In  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  a  correspondent,  the  editor  of  the 
Massachusetts  Ploughman  gives  the  following  interesting  facts  : 
Boards  will  last  a  long  while  when  well  supported  by  posts. 
See  the  boards  of  eighty  years  on  old  barns  and  out  buildings! 
Posts  last  a  vast  deal  longer  in  wet  soils  than  in  dry,  sandy 
loams — longer  in  clay  than  in  the  richest  soil.  In  peat  mead- 
ows the  bottoms  of  posts  hold  out  longer  than  the  tops 
and  the  rails.  On  dry  soils,  posts  should  be  charred,  and 
if  the  owner  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  placing  a  few  ashes 
around  each  post,  he  would  preserve  them  twice  as  long  as 
without  ashes.  Lime,  also,  is  good  to  preserve  wood,  though 
farmers  sometimes  use  it  to  hasten  the  rotting  of  compost 
heaps. 

HARD  CEMENT  FOR  SEAMS. 

A  very  excellent  cement  for  seams  in  the  roofs  of  houses, 
or  for  any  other  exposed  places,  is  made  with  white  lead,  dry 
white  sand,  and  as  much  oil  as  will  make  it  into  the  consist- 
ency of  putty.  This  cement  gets  as  hard  as  any  stone  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  The  lead  forms  a  kind  of  flux  with  the 
sand  ;  it  is  excellent  for  filling  up  cracks  in  exposed  parts  of 
brick  buildings ;  it  is  also  a  good  cement  for  pointing  up  the 
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base  of  chimneys,  where  they  project  through  the  roofs  of 
shingled  houses. 

TO  CLEAN  CHINA. 

China  is  best  cleaned,  when  very  dirty,  with  finely  pow- 
dered fuller's-earth  and  warm  water.  A  little  clean  soft  soap 
may  be  added  to  the  water  instead  of  fuller's-earth.  The  same 
is  recommended  for  cleaning  glass. 

TO  CLEAN  PLATE. 

A  flannel  and  soap,  and  soft  water,  with  proper  rubbing,  wili 
clean  plate  nicely.  It  should  be  wiped  dry  with  a  good-sized 
piece  of  soft  leather.  Others  use  a  little  whiting  and  sweet 
oil,  mixed. 

TO  CLEAN  OIL  PAINTINGS. 

Clean  the  picture  well  with  a  sponge,  dipped  in  warm  beer; 
after  it  has  become  perfectly  dry,  wash  it  with  a  solution  of 
the  finest  gum-dragon,  dissolved  in  pure  water.  Never  use 
blue  starch,  which  tarnishes  and  eats  out  the  coloring ;  nor 
white  of  eggs,  which  casts  a  thick  varnish  over  pictures,  and 
only  mends  bad  ones  by  concealing  the  faults  of  the  coloring. 

ECONOMY  IN  FUEL. 

A  saving  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  coal  consumed  may  be 
made  by  the  following  easy  means  :  Let  the  coal  ashes,  which 
are  usually  thrown  into  the  dust  bin,  be  preserved  in  a  corner 
of  the  coal  hole,  and  make  your  servants  add  to  them  from 
your  coal  heap  an  equal  part  of  the  small  coal  or  slack,  which 
is  too  small  to  be  retained  in  the  grate,  and  pour  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water  upon  the  mixture.  When  you  make  up  your 
fire,  place  a  few  round  coals  in  front,  and  throw  some  of  this 
mixture  behind;  it  saves  the  trouble  of  sifting  your  ashes, 
gives  a  warm  and  pleasant  fire,  and  a  very  small  pare  only 
will  remain  unburnt. 
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GOOD  YTNEGAR. 

To  eight  gallons  of  clear  rain  water  add  three  quarts  of  mo- 
lasses ;  turn  the  mixture  into  a  clean,  tight  cask ;  shake  it  well 
two  or  three  times,  and  add  three  spoons  full  of  good  yeast, 
or  two  yeast  cakes.  Place  the  cask  in  a  warm  place,  and  in 
ten  or  fifteen  days  add  a  sheet  of  common  wrapping  paper, 
smeared  with  molasses,  and  torn  into  narrow  strips,  and  you 
will  have  good  vinegar.  The  paper  is  necessary  to  form  the 
"mother,"  or  life,  of  the  liquor. 

CIDER  VINEGAR. 

The  poorest  cider  will  answer  for  vinegar,  in  the  making  of 
which  proceed  thus :  First  draw  off  the  cider  into  a  cask  that 
has  had  vinegar  in  it  before,  if  you  have  such  a  one ;  then  put 
into  it  some  of  the  apples,  that  have  been  pressed,  or  pumice ; 
if  placed  in  the  sun,  in  two  weeks  it  may  be  drawn  away  and 
put  into  another  cask,  fit  for  use. 

TO  BLACKEN  THE  FRONTS  OF  STONE  CimiNEY-PIECES. 

Mix  oil-varnish  with  lamp-black,  and  a  little  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine to  thin  it  to  the  consistence  of  paint.  Wash  the  stone 
with  soap  and  water,  very  clean ;  then  sponge  it  with  clear 
water,  and  when  perfectly  dry,  brush  it  over  twice  with  this 
color,  letting  it  dry  between  the  times.  It  looks  extremely 
well.     The  lamp-black  must  be  sifted  first. 

TRACING  PATER, 

Mix  six  quarts  by  weight  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  one  of 
rosin,  and  one  of  boiled  nut-oil,  and  lay  this  on  the  paper  with 
a  brush  or  sponge.  If  the  Canada  balsam  is  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  rosin,  a  finer  quality  of  tracing  paper  is  the 
result.     The  paper  should  be  well  dried  before  used. 
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CEMENT    FOR  IRON  FLUES. 

Common  salt  and  sifted  wood -ashes,  in  equal  parts,  made 
into  a  paste  with  water,  is  a  very  good  cement  for  iron  flues, 
and  may  be  applied  when  the  flue  is  hot  or  cold.  Iron  filings 
and  vinegar  will  do  almost  as  well,  or  rather  iron  filings  moist- 
ened with  diluted  muriatic  acid.  These  are  generally  used  for 
filling  up  the  space  between  cylinders. 

TO  EXTRACT  MARKING  INK. 

The  following  process  will  be  found  easy  and  effectual.  Take 
the  piece  of  marked  linen  and  immerse  it  in  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime ;  when  in  a  few  minutes  the  characters  will 
pass  from  black  to  white,  owing  to  a  new  preparation  of  silver 
being  formed,  namely,  white  chloride  of  silver,  which  still  re- 
mains in  the  fabric ;  but  owing  to  its  solubility  in  solution  of 
ammonia,  it  may  be  entirely  extracted  by  immersion  in  that 
liquid,  immediately  it  is  removed  out  of  the  first,  and  allowing 
it  to  remain  in  it  for  a  few  minutes ;  after  this,  it  only  re- 
quires to  be  well  rinsed  in  clean  water,  which  completes  the 
process. 

TO  TREVENT  COLD  FEET  IN  BED. 

Draw  off  your  stockings  just  before  undressing,  and  rub 
your  ankles  and  feet  well  with  your  hand,  as  hard  as  you  can 
bear  the  pressure,  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  you  will  never 
have  to  complain  of  cold  feet  in  bed.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
what  a  pleasurable  glow  this  diffuses.  Frequent  washing  of 
the  feet,  and  rubbing  them  thoroughly  dry  with  a  linen  cloth 
or  flannel,  is  very  useful. 

ECONOMICAL  USE  OF  NUTMEG. 

If  you  grate  a  nutmeg  at  the  stalk  end,  it  will  prove  hollow 
throughout ;  whereas  the  same  nutmeg,  had  it  been  grated  from 
the  other  end,  would  have  proved  sound  and  solid  to  the  last. 
O  22 
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TO  EXTINGUISH  A  FIRE. 

A  solution  of  five  ounces  muriate  of  ammonia  in  one  gallon 
of  water  will  easily  extinguish  a  large  fired 

FROST-BITTEN  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Such  fruits  and  roots  as  pears,  apples,  and  potatoes,  as  have 
been  penetrated  by  frost,  may  be  recovered  by  putting  them 
into  cold  water  when  a  thaw  approaches,  and  letting  them  re- 
main in  the  water  for  some  t'me,  till  by  the  plumpness  and 
fairness  of  the  fruits  and  root.--,  it  appears  that  the  particles  of 
frost  arc  extracted.  This  method  has  often  been  tried,  and 
found  to  answer. 

TO  PREVENT  TEA-KETTLES  COATING  WITH  LIME. 

Put  the  shell  of  an  oyster  in  the  tea-kettle,  and  the  lime  will 
adhere  to  it,  instead  of  coating  the  sides. 

FURNITURE  POLISH. 

Beeswax  half  a  pound,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  alkanet 
root;  melt  together  in  a  pipkin,  until  the  former  is  well  col- 
ored. Then  add  linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  of  each 
half  a  gill ;  strain  through  a  piece  of  coarse  muslin.  Another : 
White  wax  two  ounces,  oil  of  turpentine  one  gill ;  melt  the 
wax,  and  gradually  mix  in  the  turpentine. 

• 

TO  MAKE  HARD  WATER  SOFT. 

Dissolve  two  tablespoons  full  of  fresh  quick-lime  in  two  and 
a  quarter  gallons  of  water ;  stir  it  into  a  barrel  of  hard  water, 
and  let  it  stand  sixteen  hours  to  settle.  Chalk  will  be  precipi- 
tated to  the  bottom,  and  the  water  will  be  perfectly  soft  and 
fit  for  use. 

ANOTHER. 

For  every  hundred  gallons  take  half  a  pound  of  the  best 
quick-lime;  make  it  into  a  cream  by  the  addition  of  water; 
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then  diffuse  it  through  the  hard  water  in  a  tank  or  reservoir, 
and  allow  the  whole  to  stand;  it  will  quickly  be  bright;  the 
lime  having  united  with  the  carbonate  of  lime,  which  makes 
the  hard  water,  will  be  all  deposited.  This  is  a  most  beauti- 
ful application  of  the  art  of  chemistry. 

HERBS   FOR   DRYING. 

The  best  state  in  which  balm,  thyme,  sage,  and  other  kitchen 
or  medicinal  herbs  can  be  gathered  for  drying  to  preserve  for 
winter  use,  is  just  as  their  flowers  are  opening  ;  at  that  period 
of  growth  they  are  found  to  contain  more  of  the  essential  oil,  on 
which  their  flavors  depend,  than  at  any  other  time. 


TO   CLARIFY   HONEY. 

Take  six  pounds  of  honey,  a  pound  and  three-quarters  of 
water,  two  ounces  and  a  quarter  of  pounded  chalk,  five  ounces 
of  coal,  pulverized,  washed,  and  well  dried,  the  whites  of  three 
eggs,  well  beaten  in  three  ounces  of  water  for  each  pound  of 
honey ;  put  the  honey,  water,  chalk,  and  eggs  into  a  copper 
vessel  that  will  hold  about  one-third  more  ;  let  them  boil  for 
two  minutes ;  throw  in  the  coal,  mixing  it  with  a  spoon,  and 
continuing  the  boiling  two  minutes  longer ;  then  take  the 
sauce  pan  from  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  that  the  liquor  may  cool ;  then  take  a  new  sieve — it  must 
be  well  washed  or  it  will  impart  a  disagreeable  taste — pass  the 
honey  through,  taking  care  to  filter  the  first  drops  twice,  as 
they  generally  carry  with  them  a  portion  of  coal ;  the  syrup 
which  still  adheres  to  the  coal  and  other  materials  may  be  sep- 
arated as  follows  :  pour  boiling  water  on  them  till  they  no 
longer  retain  any  sweetness  ;  then  put  these  waters  together  ; 
set  them  over  a  large  fire  to  evaporate,  until  the  syrup  only 
remains. 
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TO  SEPARATE  WAX  FROM  THE  COMB. 

Tie  the  comb  up  in  a  linen  or  woolen  bag ;  place  it  in  a 
kettle  of  cold  water,  and  hang  it  over  the  fire.  As  the  water 
heats,  the  wax  melts  and  rises  to  the  surface,  while  all  the  im- 
purities remain  in  the  bag.  It  is  well  to  put  a  few  pebbles  in 
the  bag  to  keep  it  from  floating. 

TO  PREVENT  INK  FROM  FREEZING. 

Instead  of  water  use  brandy,  and  it  will  never  freeze. 

TO  MAKE  STAIR  CARPETS  LAST. 

Slips  of  paper  should  always  be  placed  over  the  edges  of 
the  stairs,  under  the  carpet.  This  will  diminish  the  friction 
between  the  carpet  and  the  boards  underneath  it.  The  strips 
should  be  in  length  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  width  of  the 
carpet,  and  four  or  five  inches  in  breadth,  as  convenient.  This 
simple  expedient  will  preserve  the  carpet  half  as  long  again  as 
it  would  last  without  the  strips. 

COLD  SOAP. 

Take  one  gallon  of  lye,  strong  enough  to  bear  up  an  egg,  to 
every  pound  of  grease.  Put  the  lye  into  your  barrel,  and  strain 
the  grease  hot  through  a  sieve  or  cullender.  Stir  three  or  four 
times  a  day  for  several  days,  or  until  it  thickens.  By  tibia 
process  you  have  soap  clearer,  and  with  much  less  trouble, 
than  in  the  old  way. 

SOAP. 

When  preparing  to  make  soap,  add  a  little  old  soap  to  the 
lye  and  grease.  This  will  greatly  facilitate  the  labor  of  the 
making. . 

TO  SEW  NEW  AND  STIFF  CLOTH  EASILY. 

Pass  a  cake  of  white  soap  a  few  times  over  it,  and  the  needle 
will  penetrate  easily. 
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TO  CLEAN  KNIVES. 

One  of  the  best  substances  for  cleaning  knives  and  forks  is 
charcoal,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  applied  in  the  same 
manner  as  brick  dust  is  used.  This  is  a  recent  and  valuable 
disco  very. 

CAUTIONS  RELATIVE  TO   THE   USE   OF  BRASS  AND  COPPER 
COOKING  UTENSILS. 

Cleanness  has  been  aptly  styled  the  cardinal  virtue  of  cooks. 
Food  is  more  healthy,  as  well  as  palatable,  cooked  in  a  cleanly 
manner.  Many  lives  have  been  lost  in  consequence  of  care- 
lessness in  using  brass,  copper,  and  glazed  earthen  cooking 
utensils.  The  two  first  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with 
salt  and  hot  vinegar  before  cooking  in  them,  and  no  oily  or 
acid  substance,  after  being  cooked,  should  be  allowed  to  cool 
or  remain  in  any  of  them. 

TO  RELIEVE  THE  BREATH  FROM  ONIONS. 

A  few  fresh  walnuts  or  raw  leaves  of  parsley,  eaten  immedi- 
ately after  dinner,  will  speedily  remove  that  disagreeable  taint 
which  always  infects  the  breath  after  partaking  of  onions  or 
garlics. 

ESSENCES. 

An  ounce  of  oil  to  one  pint  of  alcohol,  is  about  a  fair  pro- 
portion.    Let  them  be  well  shaken  together. 

BUTTER. 

In  churning  cream,  add  a  lump  of  butter  to  the  cream  be- 
fore commencing,  and  the  butter  will  come  in  two-thirds  the 
time  it  would  without. 

TO  PRESERVE  GAME  LN  HOT  WEATHER. 

Game  or  poultry  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time,  by  ty- 
ing a  string  tight  round  the  neck,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  and 
by  putting  a  piece  of  charcoal  in  the  vent. 
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RUSSIAN  METHOD  OF  PRESERVING  FISH. 

When  the  Russians  desire  to  keep  fish  perfectly  fresh,  to  be 
carried  a  long  journey  in  a  hot  climate,  they  dip  them  into  hot 
beeswax,  which  acts  like  an  air-tight  covering.  In  this  way 
they  are  taken  to  Malta,  sweet,  even  in  summer. 

STARCH. 

There  is  no  better  way  for  making  nice  starch  for  shirt  bo- 
soms, than  to  boil  it  thoroughly  after  mixing,  adding  a  little 
fine  salt,  and  a  few  shavings  of  a  star  or  spermaceti  candle  ; 
the  star  or  pressed  candle  is  quite  as  good  as  sperm.  Let  the 
starch  boil  at  least  ten  minutes,  and  it  will  give  a  gloss  if 
neatly  ironed,  fully  satisfactory  to  the  exquisite  taste  of  a 
dandy. 

WHITE  SATIN. 

Stone  blue  and  flannel  will  make  white  satin  look  nearly 
new,  especially  if  rubbed  afterward  with  crumbs  of  bread. 

TO  CLEAN  GOLD  OK  SILVER  LACE. 

Rub  it  gently  with  cotton  wool,  or  a  soft  brush  dipped  in 
spirits  of  wine,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  silk  beneath. 

TO  REMOVE  RUST  FEOM  FINELY  FINISHED  STEEL. 

Hub  the  rust  with  any  kind  of  soft  animal  fat.  and  lay  the  ar- 
ticles by,  wrapped  in  thick  paper,  for  two  or  three  days  ;  then, 
after  cleaning  off  the  grease  with  a  piece  of  soft  flannel,  rub 
the  spots  well  with  powdered  rotten  stone  and  sweet-oil,  after 
which  the  polish  may  be  restored,  by  rubbing  with  powdered 
emery,  on  a  soft  leather;  and  the  process  may  be  finished  with 
finely-powdered  chalk  or  magnesia. 

BLACK  BALL. 

Melt  together,  moderately,  ten  ounces  of  bayberry  tallow, 
five  ounces  of  beeswax,  one  ounce  of  mutton  tallow.      When 
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•melted,  add  lamp  or  ivory  black  to  give  it  a  good  black  color. 
Stir  the  whole  well  together,  and  add,  when  taken  from  the  fire, 
half  a  glass  of  rum. 

CEMENT  FOR  THE  MOUTHS  OF  CORKED  BOTTLES. 

Melt  together  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sealing-wax,  the  same 
quantity  of  rosin,  a  couple  of  ounces  of  beeswax.  When  it 
froths,  stir  it  with  a  tallow  candle.  As  soon  as  it  melts,  dip 
the  mouths  of  the  corked  bottles  into  it.  This  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  exclude  the  air  from  such  things  as  are  injured  by  be- 
ing exposed  to  it. 

TO    PEEVENT   MOULD  IN  BOOKS,  PASTE,  INK,  AND  LEATHER. 

A  few  drops  of  oil  of  lavender  will  save  a  library  from 
mould  ;  a  single  drop  will  save  a  pint  of  ink  ;  paste  and  leath- 
er may  also  be_  preserved.  A  little  salt  or  white  wine  will 
preserve  ink  from  mould. 

TO  DESTROY  ANTS. 

It  so  happened  that  a  piece  of  camphor  was  laid  in  a  drawer 
containing  sugar,  and  which  was  sadly  infested  by  ants.  On 
opening  it,  a  few  days  afterward,  the  bottom  of  the  drawer  was 
literally  strewn  with  dead  ants.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
with  success — a  small  piece  of  camphor  placed  in  the  corner 
of  the  drawer  being  quite  sufficient.  Camphor  dissolved  in  al- 
cohol, and  diluted  with  water,  might  destroy  them,  if  sprinkled 
on  trees  or  walls,  or  if  poured  into  their  nests. 

ANOTHER. 

As  a  remedy  against  ants,  procure  a  large  sponge,  wash 
it  well,  press  it  very  dry ;  by  so  doing  it  will  leave  the  small 
cells  open.  Lay  it  on  the  shelf  where  they  are  most  trouble- 
some, sprinkle  some  fine  white  sugar  on  the  sponge,  and  two 
or  three  times  a  day  drop  it  in  scalding  water,  and  you  will 
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slay  them  by  the  thousand,  and  soon  rid  the  house  of  those 
troublesome  insects. 

FOR  KILLING  RATS. 

Mix  some  unslacked  lime  with  corn-meal,  and  place  it  where 
the  rats  may  accidentally  find  it.  They  will  soon  become  very 
thirsty,  and,  upon  drinking  water,  the  lime  slacks  and  swells 
the  rat  till  it  kills  him.  In  the  Bahama  Isles,  sponge  is  fried 
and  placed  in  their  way ;  they  eat  it,  drink,  swell,  burst,  and 
die.  Lime  and  meal  should  be,  of  the  first  one  part  and  meal 
two  parts,  well  mixed  together,  and  dry. 

TO  KEEP  BUGS  FROM  VINES. 

Take  the  feathers  from  a  hen's  wing,  and  dip  them  in  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  stick  one  or  two  in  a  hill,  and  after  every 
shower  they  will  want  to  be  dipped  over  again. 

SOAP. 

Soap,  as  well  as  candles,  is  improved  by  keeping.  Buy  your 
store  for  the  winter  as  early  as  September,  and  cut  the  large 
bars  of  soap  into  pieces,  to  dry.     It  goes  farther,  and  is  better. 

ISINGLASS,  TO  CLARIFY. 

Take  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  best  isinglass,  cut  it  into  pie- 
ces, and  wash  them  in  warm  water  several  times  ;  put  the  ising- 
lass into  a  stewpan  with  five  glasses  of  filtered  water,  set  it  on 
the  fire,  and  as  soon  as  it  boils  set  it  at  the  side  of  the  stove  so 
as  to  keep  up  the  boiling;  take  off  the  scum  as  soon  as  it  rises, 
and  when  the  whole  is  reduced  to  three-quarters,  strain  it 
through  a  cloth  into  a  basin  for  use. 

IRON  SPOTS  ON  MARBLE. 
To  remove  iron  spots  from  marble,  mix  equal  quantities  of 
spirit  of  vitriol  and  lemon  juice  ;  shake  it  well,wct  the  spots 
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with  the  mixture,  and  in  a  few  minutes  rub  with  a  soft  linen, 
until  they  are  completely  effaced. 

INK    SPOTS. 

As  soon  as  the  accident  happens,  wet  the  place  with  juice  of 
sorrel  or  lemon,  or  with  vinegar,  and  the  best  white  hard  soap. 
Or  the  cloth  may  be  soaked  in  sweet  milk. 

OFFENSIVE  SMELLS. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  pleasant  disinfectants  is  coffee ; 
the  simplest  way  to  use  it  is  to  pound  the  well-dried  raw  beans 
in  a  mortar  and  strew  the  powder  over  a  moderately-heated 
iron  plate.  The  simple  traversing  of  the  house  with  a  roaster 
containing  freshly  roasted  coffee  will  clear  it  of  offensive  smells. 

TO  PEESEEVE  EGGS. 

Apply  with  a  brush  a  solution  of  gum  Arabic  to  the  shells, 
or  immerse  the  eggs  therein  ;  let  them  dry,  and  afterwards 
pack  them  in  dry  charcoal  dust;  this  prevents  their  being  af- 
fected by  any  alterations  of  temperature.  Or,  take  a  stone  jar 
or  firkin,  and  put  in  a  layer  of  salt  half  an  inch  deep;  insert 
your  eggs  on  the  small  end,  and  cover  each  layer  of  eggs  with 
salt.  If  the  eggs  are  fresh  when  packed,  and  put  into  a  cool, 
dry  place,  they  will  keep  perfectly  good  until  the  following 
summer. 

Another  way  is  to  pack  as  before,  and  pour  over  them  melt- 
ed lard.  In  this  they  will  keep  good  for  a  long  time.  When 
taken  out  for  use,  put  them  in  warm  water,  which  will  melt 
off  the  lard,  and  which  may  be  used  again,  ad  infinitum. 

TO    PEEFUME    LINEN. 

Rose  leaves,  dried  in  the  shade  or  at  about  four  feet  from  a 

stove,  one  pound ;  of  cloves,  caraway  seeds,  and  allspice,  of 

each  one  ounce;  pound  in  a  mortar,  or  grind  in  a  mill;  dried 
O* 
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salt  a  quarter  of  a  pound;   mix  all  these  together,  aud  put  the 
compound  in  little  bags. 

ANOTHER. 

Take  cloves,  cedar,  and  rhubarb,  each  one  ounce ;  pulver- 
ize, and  sprinkle  it  in  the  chest  or  drawer.  It  will  create  a 
beautiful  scent,  and  prevent  moths. 

RATS  AND  Mid  . 

The  asphodel  is  useful  in  driving  away  rats  and  mice,  which 
have  such  an  antipathy  to  this  plant  that  if  their  holes  be  stop- 
ped up  with  it  they  will  rather  die  than  pass  where  it  has  been 
placed. 

TO  RESTORE  STALE  BEEE. 

To  about  a  quart  of  stale  beer  put  half  a  teaspoon  full  of 
salt  of  wormwood  ;  this  will  restore  the  beer  and  make  it  sparkle 
when  poured  into  a  glass,  like  bottled  porter. 

RICE  MILK. 

Take  some  rice — one  ounce  for  each  person — wash  it  well 
in  warm  water,  then  put  it  in  boiling  milk,  and  boil  it  for  two 
or  three  hours  over  a  slow  fire,  stirring  often,  adding  salt  or 
sugar  to  liking,  and  cinnamon. 

TO  TAKE  MAINS  OUT  OF  SILKS. 

Mix  together  in  a  phial  two  ounces  of  essence  of  lemon,  and 
one  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Grease  and  other  spots  in  silks  are  to  be  rubbed  gently  with 
a  linen  rag  dipped  in  the  above  composition. 

TO  EXTRACT  GREASE  SPOTS  FROM  SILKS,  MUSLINS,  ETC. 

Scrape  French  chalk,  put  it  on  the  grease  spot,  and  hold  it 
near  the  fire,  or  over  a  warm  iron  or  water-plate  filled  with 
boiling  water ;  the  grease  will  melt,  and  the  French  chalk  ab- 
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sorb  it,  brush  or  rub  it  off;  repeat  if  necessary.  If  you  have 
not  French  chalk,  magnesia  will  effectually  remove  grease  spots 
from  silk,  on  rubbing  it  in  well ;  and,  after  standing  a  while, 
apply  a  piece  of  soft  brown  paper  to  the  wrong  side,  on  which 
press  a  warm  iron  gently,  and  what  grease  is  not  absorbed  by 
the  paper  can  be  removed  by  washing  the  spot  carefully  with 
cold  water. 

A   SUBSTITUTE  FOR  MILK  OR  CREAM. 

Beat  up  the  whole  of  a  fresh  egg  in  a  basin,  and  then  pour 
boiling  tea  over  it  gradually,  to  prevent  its  curdling ;  it  is  diffi- 
cult from  the  taste  to  distinguish  it  from  rich  cream. 

TO  TAKE  MILK  FROM  CREAM. 

Use  a  syphon,  and  draw  off  the  milk  from  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  cream,  and  thus  completely  separate  the  two  liquids 
by  the  simplest  means  and  with  the  least  possible  trouble. 

TO  PRESERVE  MILK. 

Put  a  spoon  full  of  horseradish  into  a  pan  of  milk,  and  it  will 
remain  sweet  for  several  days,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  a 
cellar,  while  other  milk  will  sour. 

VENTILATION  OF  HOUSES. 

The  great  attention  paid  to  making  houses  close  and  warm, 
though  apparently  well  adapted  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, is  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  health,  unless  care  be 
taken  every  day  to  admit  fresh  air  by  the  windows.  Some- 
times it  may  be  proper  to  make  use  of  what  is  called  pumping 
the  room,  or  moving  the  door  backward  and  forward  for  some 
minutes  together.  The  practice  of  making  the  beds  early  in 
the  day,  however  it  may  suit  convenience  or  delicacy,  is,  doubt- 
less, improper.  It  would  be  much  better  to  turn  them  down, 
and  expose  them  to  the  influence  of  the  air  admitted  by  the 
windows. 
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Fur  many  persons  to  sleep  in  one  room,  as  in  the  ward  of  a 
hospital,  is  very  hurtful  to  health ;  and  it  is  scarcely  a  less  in- 
jurious custom,  though  often  practiced  by  those  who  have 
splendid  houses,  for  two  or  more  to  sleep  in  a  small  apartment, 
especially  if  it  be  very  close.  Flues  and  opening  for  ventila- 
tion should  always  be  attended  to  in  building. 

COMPOSITION   TO    MAKE    COLORED    DRAWINGS    AND   PRINTS 
RESEMBLE  PAINTINGS  LN  OIL. 

Take  of  Canada  balsam,  one  ounce ;  spirits  of  turpentine,  two 
ounces;  mix  them  together.  Before  this  composition  is  ap- 
plied, the  drawing  or  print  should  be  sized  with  a  solution  of 
isinglass  in  water,  and  when  dry,  apply  the  varnish  with  a  camel's 
hair  brush, 

A  YARNISH  TO  COLOR  BASKETS. 

Take  either  red,  black,  or  white  sealing  wax,  whichever  color 
you  wish  to  make ;  to  every  two  ounces  of  sealing  wax,  add 
one  ounce  of  spirits  of  wine  ;  pound  the  wax  fine,  then  sift  it 
through  a  fine  lawn  sieve,  till  you  have  made  it  extremely  fine  : 
put  it  into  a  large  pfiial  with  the  spirits  of  wine,  shake  it,  let  it 
stand  near  the  fire  forty-eight  hours,  shaking  it  often  ;  then, 
with  a  little,  brush  the  baskets  all  over  with  it ;  let  them  dry, 
and  do  them  over  a  second  time. 

COURT  PLASTER. 

Bruise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fish  glue,  and  let  it  soak  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  little  warm  water ;  expose  it  to  heat 
over  the  fire,  to  dissipate  the  greater  part  of  the  water,  and  sup- 
ply its  place  by  colorless  brandy,  which  will  mix  the  gelatine 
of  the  glue.  Strain  the  whole  through  a  piece  of  open  linen ; 
on  cooling,  it  will  form  a  trembling  jelly. 

Now  extend  a  piece  of  black  silk  on  a  wooden  frame,  and 
fix  it  in  that  position  by  means  of  tacks,  or  pack  thread.  Then 
with  a  brush  made  of  badger's  hair,  apply  the  glue,  after  it  has 
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been  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  to  render  it  liquid.  When  this 
stratum  is  dry,  which  will  soon  be  the  case,  apply  a  second, 
and  then  a  third,  if  necessary,  to  give  the  plaster  a  certain  thick- 
ness ;  as  soon  as  the  whole  is  dry,  cover  it  with  two  or  three 
strata  of  a  strong  tincture  of  balsam  of  Peru. 

This  is  the  real  English  court  plaster ;  it  is  pliable,  and  never 
breaks,  characters  which  distinguish  it  from  so  many  other 
preparations  sold  under  the  same  name. 

TO  RENEW  OLD  BREAD  AND  CAKE. 

Fill  a  bread  steamer  about  half  full  of  water,  and  lay  the 
dry  bread  on  it,  and  set  it  oii  the  fire,  where  it  will  steam  the 
bread  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  then  wrap  the 
bread  in  a  towel,  and  let  it  remain  till  dry.  In  this  way,  bread 
that  is  old  and  dry  may  be  made  moist  and  good.  When  a  steam- 
er cannot  be  procured,  soak  the  bread  in  cold  water  till  it  has  ab- 
sorbed sufficient  water  to  be  moist  inside — then  put  it  in  a  bake 
pan,  without  any  cover,  and  heat  it  very  hot.  If  broken  pieces 
of  bread  are  put  in  the  oven,  five  or  six  hours  after  baking,  and 
rusked,  they  will  keep  good  a  long  time.  Sour,  heavy  bread, 
treated  in  this  manner,  will  make  very  decent  cakes  and  pud- 
dings, provided  there  is  enough  saleratus  used  in  making  them 
to  correct  the  acidity  of  the  bread.  Rich  cake,  that  has  wine 
or  brandy  in  it,  will  remain  good  in  cold  weather  several 
months,  if  it  is  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  The  day  in  which  it 
is  to  be  eaten,  put  it  in  a  cake  pan,  and  set  it  in  a  bake  pan 
that  has  half  a  pint  of  water  in  it — set  on  the  bake  pan  cover, 
and  let  the  cake  bake  till,  it  is  heated  very  hot.  Let  it  get 
cold  before  cutting  it. 

TO  PRESERVE  CHEESE  FROM  LNSECTS. 

Cover  the  cheese,  while  whole,  with  a  paste  made  of  wheat 
flour ;  then  wrap  a  cloth  round  it,  and  cover  it  with  the  paste. 
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Keep  the  cheese  in  a  cool,  dry  place.     Cheese  that  has  skip- 
pers in  it,  if  kept  till  cold  weather,  will  be  freed  from  them. 

BLUE  INK. 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  gum  Arabic  in  a  pint  of  water.  In  a 
part  of  this  gum- water  grind  a  small  quantity  of  Prussian  blue  ; 
you  may  thus  bring  it  to  any  depth  of  color  you  wish.  Indigo 
will  answer,  though  not  so  nice. 

RED  LNK. 

Take  of  the  raspings  of  Brazil  wood  a  quarter  of  a  poun  I, 
and  infuse  them  two  or  three  days  in  vinegar,  which  should  be 
colorless  where  it  can  be  so  procured.  Boil  the  infusion  an 
hour  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  afterward  filter  it,  while  hot,  through 
paper  laid  in  an  earthenware  cullender.  Put  it  again  over  the 
fire,  and  dissolve  in  it,  first  half  an  ounce  of  gum  Arabic,  and 
afterward  of  alum  and  white  sugar,  each  half  an  ounce.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  Brazil  wood  be  not  adulterated  with 
the  Brasiletto  or  Campeachy  wood. 

LNDELIBLE  INK. 

To  four  drachms  of  lunar  caustic  in  four  ounces  of  water, 
add  sixty  drops  of  nut  galls  made  strong  by  being  pulverized 
and  steeped  in  soft  water.  The  mordant  which  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  cloth  before  writing,  is  composed  of  one  ounce  of 
pearlash  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water,  with  a  little  gum 
Arabic  dissolved  in  it.  Wet  the  spot  with  this,  dry  and  iron 
the  cloth,  then  write. 

HARD  SOAP. 

Take  eight  pounds  of  soft  soap — if  you  wish  it  nice,  use  that 
made  of  olive  oil — boil  it  two  hours  with  six  pounds  of  common 
salt,  and  it  will  make  five  pounds  of  hard  soap.  Add  a  little 
rosin  when  you  melt  it  over,  and  if  you  wish  it  nice,  scent  it 
with  fragrant  <>:!. 
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TO   MAKE   CALICOES    WASH  WELL. 

Infuse  three  gills  of  salt  in  four  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and 
put  the  calicoes  in  while  hot,  and  leave  them  till  cold ;  in  this 
way  the  colors  are  rendered  permanent,  and  will  not  fade  by 
subsequent  washing.  So  says  a  lady  who  has  frequently  made 
the  experiment  herself.  Nothing  can  be  cheaper  or  quicker 
done. 

FIRE  AND  WATER   PROOF  CEMENT. 

To  half  a  pint  of  milk,  put  an  equal  quantity  of  vinegar,  in 
order  to  curdle  it ;  then  separate  the  curd  and  the  whey,  and 
mix  the  whey  with  four  or  five  eggs,  beating  the  whole  well  togeth- 
er. When  it  is  well  mixed,  add  a  little  quicklime  through  the 
sieve,  until  it  has  acquired  the  consistence  of  paste.  With  this 
cement,  broken  vessels  and  cracks  of  all  kinds  maybe  mended. 
It  dries  quickly,  and  resists  the  action  of  the  water,  as  well  a3 
of  a  considerable  degree  of  fire. 

TO  PREVENT  THE  RAVAGES  OF  MOTHS. 

The  ravages  of  the  woolen  moth  may  be  prevented  by  the 
use  of  tobacco,  camphor,  red  pepper,  turpentine,  and,  perhaps, 
the  most  agreeable  for  wearing  apparel,  a  mixture  of  one  ounce 
of  cloves,  one  ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  one  ounce  of  cedar  sha- 
vings, tied  up  in  a  bag,  and  kept  in  the  box  or  drawer.  If  the 
substance  be  dry,  scatter  it  in  the  folds  of  the  cloth,  carpet,  blan- 
kets, or  furs ;  if  liquid,  sprinkle  it  freely  in  the  boxes,  or  on  the 
cloth  or  wrapper,  laid  over  and  around  it. 

THE  RED  ANT. 

Where  they  are  troublesome,  it  is  said  that  sage  leaves,  fresh 
picked,  will  keep  them  away,  if  scattered  in  places  you  wish  to 
protect. 

UTILITY  OF  NETTLES. 

Steel  dipped  in  the  juice  of  the  nettle  becomes  flexible*,  lint 
dipped  in  nettle  juice  put  up  the  nostril  has  been  known  to  stay 
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the  bleeding  of  the  nose,  when  other  remedies  have  failed  ;  and 
fourteen  or  fifteen  of  the  seeds  ground  into  powder  and  taken 
daily,  will  cure  the  swelling  in  the  neck  known  by  the  name 
of  goitre,  without  in  any  way  injuring  the  general  system. 

USEFUL  KNIFE-BO  AltD. 

Cover  a  common  knife-board  with  buffleather  on  which  are 
put  emery  one  part,  crocus  martis  three  parts,  in  very  fine  pow- 
der, mixed  into  a  thick  paste  with  a  little  lard  or  sweet  oil,  and 
spread  on  the  leather  to  the  thickness  of  a  shilling.  This  meth- 
od gives  a  for  superior  edge  and  polish  to  the  knife  than  the 
common  practice  of  using  brickdust  on  aboard. 

TO  PRESERVE  FLO  WEES  IN  WATER. 

Mix  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  with  the  water,  and  it  will  pre- 
serve the  flowers  for  a  fortnight.  Common  saltpetre  is  also  a 
good  preservative. 

TO  KEEP  A  STOVE  BEIGHT. 
Make  a  weak  alum-water,  and  mix  your  British  luster  with 
it,  perhaps  two  teaspoons  full  to  a  gill  of  alum-water ;  let  the 
stove  be  cold,  brush  it  with  the  mixture,  then  take  a  dry  brush, 
and  rub  the  stove  till  it  is  perfectly  dry.  Should  any  part,  be- 
fore polishing,  be  so  dry  as  to  look  gray,  moisten  it  with  a  wet 
brush,  and  proceed  as  before  said.  Warm  water  will  do,  if 
you  have  no  alum. 

TO  WHITEN   THE  HANDS. 

Take  a  wine-glass  full  of  eau  de  cologne,  and  another  of  lem- 
on juice;  then  scrape  two  cakes  of  brown  Windsor  soap,  or 
the  same  quantity  of  pure  white  soap,  to  a  powder,  and  mix 
well  in  a  mould.  When  hard,  it  will  be  excellent  for  whiten- 
ing the  hands. 
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TO  REMOTE  MARKS  FROM  A  TABLE. 

If  a  whitish  mark  is  left  on  a  table,  by  carelessly  setting  on  a 
pitcher  of  boiling  water,  or  a  hot  dish,  pour  some  lamp  oil  on 
the  spot,  and  rub  it  hard  with  a  soft  cloth.  Then  pour  on  a  lit- 
tle spirits  of  wine  or  cologne  water,  and  rub  it  dry  with  anoth- 
er cloth.  The  white  mark  will  thus  disappear,  and  the  table 
look  as  well  as  ever. 

TO  CLEAN  BRASS  ORNAMENTS. 

Brass  ornaments,  that  have  not  been  gilt  or  lacquered,  may 
be  cleaned,  and  a  very  brilliant  color  given  to  them,  by  wash- 
ing them  with  alum  boiled  in  strong  lye,  in  the  proportion  of 
an  ounce  to  a  pint,  and  afterward  rubbing  them  with  a  strong 
tripoli. 

TO   MEND    CROCKERY  WARE. 

Wash  the  vessel  gently  and  thoroughly  with  soap  and  wa- 
ter ;  rinse  with  soft  water,  and  let  it  dry  without  wiping.  The 
pieces  should  then  be  fitted  together  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
kept  in  their  places  by  winding  firmly  over  the  bowl  or  dish  a 
strong  thread,  or  a  piece  of  twine  ;  put  the  broken  article  into 
a  boiler,  an  inch  or  two  larger  each  way,  and  fill  them  both 
with  sweet,  cold,  skimmed  milk ;  set  the  boiler  over  the  fire, 
and  boil  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes;  take  it  off,  and  let  it  stand 
till  quite  cold,  when  the  string,  or  twine,  may  be  cut,  and  the 
article  washed  in  warm  water. 

TO    PETRIFY  WOOD. 

Wood,  it  is  said,  may  be  petrified  by  the  following  process  : 
Take  equal  quantities  of  gem  salt,  rock  alum,  white  vinegar, 
calx,  and  pebble  powder.  Mix  all  these  ingredients  together, 
and  there  will  be  an  ebullition.  When  this  subsides,  throw  in 
the  wood,  or  any  other  porous  matter,  and  let  it  soak  four  or 
five  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  petrifaction  will  be 
complete. 
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TO  STOP  A  LEAK. 
Take  yellow  soap  and  beat  it  up  thick  with  whiting,  and 
rub  it  into  the  leak  ;  it  will  be  found  to  stop  it  when  other 
things  have  failed. 

PASTE. 

Take  two  tablespoons  full  of  flour  and  stir  it  into  a  half  pint 
of  cold  water  until  the  lumps  are  all  broken,  then  pour  this  in- 
to a  pint  of  boiling  water,  stirring  while  doing  so ;  afterward 
let  it  boil  up  once  or  twice,  and  take  off. 

CHEAP   LEMON   FLAVOR. 

When  lemons  are  plenty  procure  a  quantity,  cut  them  in- 
to thin  slices  and  lay  them  on  plates  to  dry  in  the  oven ;  when 
dry,  put  them  into  a  tight  bag,  or  close  vessel,  in  the  store- 
room, where  they  are  both  handy  and  agreeable  for  almost 
anything. 

TO  CLEAN  ELD  GLOVES. 

First  see  that  your  hands  are  clean,  then  put  on  your  gloves, 
and  wash  them  as  though  you  were  washing  your  hands,  in  a 
basin  of  turpentine,  until  quite  clean  ;  hang  them  up  in  a  warm 
place,  or  where  there  is  a  good  current  of  air,  which  will  carry 
off  the  smell  of  the  turpentine.  This  method  was  brought 
from  Paris,  and  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  made  by  it. 

ANOTHER. 

Take  a  piece  of  flannel,  moisten  it  with  a  little  milk,  rub  it 
on  a  cake  of  nice  hard  soap,  and  then  apply  it  to  the  soiled 
part  of  the  glove.  As  soon  as  you  have  removed  the  dirt,  rub 
the  kid  with  a  dry  piece  of  flannel.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  make  the  glove  too  wet. 

TO  WASH  WOOLENS. 

To  prevent  shrinking,  all  descriptions  of  woolen  goods 
should  be  washed  in  very  hoi  wrater,  with  soap  ;  and  as  soon 
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as  the  article  is  cleansed,  immerse  it  in  cold  water ;  then  let 
it  be  hung  up  to  be  dried. 

A  VARNISH  TO  PREVENT  THE  RAYS  OF  THE  SUN  FROM  PASS- 
ING THROUGH  WINDOW  OR  OTHER  GLASS. 

Pound  gum  tragacanth  into  powder,  and  put  it  to  dissolve 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  whites  of  eggs,  well  beaten.  Lay  a 
coat  of  this  on  your  glass  with  a  soft  brush,  and  let  it  dry. 

TO  GIVE  LUSTER  TO   SILVER. 

Dissolve  a  quantity  of  alum  in  water,  so  as  to  make  pretty 
strong  brine,  which  must  be  skimmed  very  carefully;  add 
some  soap  to  it,  and  when  you  wish  to  use  it,  dip  a  piece  of 
linen  rag  in  it,  and  rub  over  the  plate. 

WASH-LEATHER    UNDER-WAISTCOATS. 

A  waistcoat  of  this  material,  worn  over  flannel,  will  be  found, 
especially  in  the  country,  to  be  very  comfortable,  and  a  pre- 
servative against  the  consequences  of  sudden  exposures  in  our 
changeable  climate.  In  many  cases  it  will  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of,  and  prove  a  more  effective  barrier  against  cold,  than 
an  overcoat. 

GERMAN  SILVER. 

Few  are  aware  of  the  poisonous  qualities  of  this  compound. 
It  is  good  for  a  variety  of  uses,  but  should  never  be  used  for 
spoons  or  vessels  for  cooking.  It  is  composed  of  copper,  ar- 
senic, and  nickel.  It  is  oxydized  by  acids,  and  acts  in  the  stom- 
ach as  a  slow  but  sure  poison. 

GENUINE    WHNDSOR    SOAP. 

To  make  this  famous  soap  for  washing  the  hands,  shaving, 
&c,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  slice  the  best  white 
soap  as  thin  as  possible;  melt  it  in  a  stew  pan  over  a  slow 
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fire ;  scent  it  well  with  oil  of  caraway,  and  then  pour  it  into  a 
frame  or  mould,  made  for  that  purpose,  or  a  small  drawer, 
adapted  in  size  and  form  to  the  quantity.  When  it  has  stood 
three  or  four  days  in  a  dry  situation,  cut  it  into  square  pieces, 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.  By  this  simple  mode,  substituting  any 
more  favorite  scent  for  that  of  caraway,  all  persons  may  suil 
themselves  with  a  good  perfumed  soap,  at  the  most  trifling 
expense. 

TO    BLEACH    LINEN. 

Mix  common  bleaching  powder,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pound  to  a  gallon  of  water ;  stir  it  occasionally  for  three  days  ; 
let  it  settle,  and  pour  it  off  clear.  Then  make  a  lye  of  one 
pound  of  soda  to  a  gallon  of  boiling  soft  water,  in  which  soak 
the  linen  for  twelve  hours,  and  boil  it  half  an  hour ;  next,  soak 
it  in  the  bleaching  liquor,  made  as  above ;  and,  lastly,  wash  it 
in  the  usual  manner. 

Discolored  linen  or  muslin  may  be  restored,  by  putting  a 
portion  of  bleaching  liquor  into  the  tub  wherein  the  articles  are 
soaking. 

TO  RESTORE  LLNEN   THAT  HAS  LONG  BEEN  STALLED. 

Rub  the  stains  on  each  side  with  wet  brown  soap.  Mix 
some  starch  to  a  thick  paste  with  cold  water,  and  spread  it 
over  the  soaped  places.  Then  expose  the  linen  to  the  sun  and 
air  ;  and,  if  the  stains  have  not  disappeared  in  three  or  four 
days,  rub  off  the  mixture,  and  repeat  the  process  with  fresh 
soap  and  starch.  Afterward  dry  it;  wet  it  with  cold  water, 
and  put  it  in  the  wash. 

TO  TAKE  STAINS    OUT  OF  MAHOGANY. 

Spirits  of  salts  six  parts,  salts  of  lemon  one  part.  Mix, 
then  drop  a  little  on  the  stains,  and  rub  them  till  they  dis- 
appear. 
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rO  RESTORE  COLORS  TAKEN  OUT  BY  ACIDS. 

Sal- volatile  or  hartshorn  will  restore  colors  taken  out  by 
acids.     Tt  will  not  harm  the  garment. 

TO  MAKE  WHITEWASH  THAT  WILL  NOT  RUB  OFF. 

Mix  up  half  a  pail  full  of  lime  and  water,  ready  to  put  on 
the  wall ;  then  take  one  gill  of  flour  and  mix  it  with  the  wa- 
ter;  then  pour  on  it  boiling  water  sufficient  to  thicken  it;  then 
pour  it,  while  hot,  into  the  whitewash  ;  stir  it  all  well  together, 
and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

ANOTHER  RECIPE  FOR  WHITEWASHING. 

Take  two  quarts  of  newly  burnt  lime — the  whitest  pieces 
are  the  best ;  put  them  into  a  pail  or  kettle ;  pour  boiling  wa- 
ter on  it,  and  stir  it  often ;  keep  adding  hot  water  to  keep  it 
fluid  until  nearly  done  slacking ;  then  take  a  teacup  full  of  rice, 
and  boil  it  to  a  jelly ;  filter  through  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  add- 
ing a  part  of  it  first,  the  remainder  while  using.  But,  if  you 
wish  for  yellow  wash,  take  horseradish  leaves,  half  a  pail  full ; 
boil  them  as  if  for  greens  ;  filter,  and  add  the  juice  to  the  fore- 
going composition,  and  it  will  be  a  beautiful  yellow. 

OUT-HOUSES  AND  CELLARS. 

If  these  have  not  been  recently  cleansed,  have  them  thor- 
oughly cleaned  out  and  whitewashed.  A  dirty  cellar  is  an 
abomination,  and  the  fruitful  source  of  many  diseases.  Let 
all  your  out-buildings  have  a  thorough  overhauling  and  re- 
pairing. 

CURLING  FLUID  FOR  THE  HAIR. 

Melt  a  piece  of  white  beeswax  about  the  size  of  a  filbert 
kernel  or  a  large  pea,  in  one  ounce  of  olive  oil ;  to  this  add  one 
or  two  drops  of  otto  of  roses,  or  any  other  perfume. 
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TO  DRIVE  AWAY  BEDBUGS. 

Take  best  gum  camphor,  in  lumps  as  large  as  a  walnut ; 
put  each  lump  in  a  thin  gauze  bag,  and  suspend  them  to  the 
bedoord,  or  other  parts  of  the  bedstead ;  renew  the  camphor 
when  it  has  lost  its  strength.  If  there  are,  crevices  in  the  wall 
or  joints  of  the  bedstead  they  may  be  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
camphor  and  hard  soap.  This  remedy,  when  faithfully  ap- 
plied, has  always  proved  effectual. 

TO  DESTROY  FLIES. 

Ground  black  pepper  and  moist  sugar,  intimately  mixed  in 
equal  quantities,  and  diluted  with  milk,  placed  in  saucers,  add- 
ing fresh  milk,  and  stirring  the  mixure  as  often  as  necessary. 

TO  DRIVE  AWAY  FLEAS. 

Sprinkle  about  the  bed  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  lavender, 
and  the  fleas  will  soon  disappear. 

TO  POLISH  MAHOGANY  FURXITERE. 

Rub  it  with  cold,  drawn  linseed  oil,  and  polish  by  rubbing 
with  a  clean,  dry  cloth,  after  wiping  the  oil  from  the  furniture. 
Do  this  once  a  week,  and  your  mahogany  tables  will  be  so 
finely  polished  that  hot  water  will  not  injure  them.  The  rea- 
son is  this — linseed  oil  hardens  when  exposed  to  the  air.  and 
when  it  has  filled  all  the  pores  of  the  wood,  the  surface  be- 
comes hard  and  smooth,  like  glass. 

TO  RENDER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  WATER-PROOF. 

Take  one  pint  of  drying  oil,  two  ounces  of  yellow  wax.  two 
ounces  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Burgundy 
pitch;  melt  them  over  a  slow  fire,  and  thoroughly  incorporate 
them  by  stirring.  Lay  this  mixture  on  the  new  shoes  or  boots, 
either  in  the  sun  or  at  some  distance  from  the  fire,  with  a 
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sponge  or  brush,  and  repeat  the  operation  as  often  as  they 
become  dry,  until  they  are  fully  saturated.  The  shoes  and 
boots  thus  prepared  ought  not  to  be  worn  until  the  leather  has 
become  perfectly  dry  and  elastic.  They  will  then  be  found 
impervious  to  moisture,  and  their  durability  will  be  increased. 


TO  KILL  WEEDS  IN  GRAVEL  AND  BRICK  WALKS. 

Keep  them  moist  with  brine  a  week    in   the  spring,  and 
three  or  four  days  in  the  fall,  and  it  will  prevent  their  growing. 


TO  TEMPER  EARTHEN  WARE. 

When  new,  and  before  used  for  baking,  put  it  in  cold  wa- 
ter to  cover,  and  heat  it  gradually  until  the  water  boils.  It  is 
less  likely  to  crack. 

TO  CLEAN  PAINT  THAT  IS  NOT  TARNISHED. 

Take  a  flannel,  and  squeeze  nearly  dry  out  of  warm  water, 
and  dip  in  a  little  whiting ;  apply  to  the  paint,  and  with  a  lit- 
tle rubbing  it  will  instantly  remove  grease,  smoke,  or  other 
soil.  Wash  with  warm  water,  and  rub  dry  with  a  soft  cloth. 
It  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  color,  and  makes  it  look  as 
well  as  new  ;  besides,  it  preserves  the  paint  much  longer  than 
if  cleaned  with  soap  and  water. 

TO  REMOVE  LIME"  SPOTS. 

Lime  spots  on  woolen  clothes  may  be  completely  removed 
by  strong  vinegar.  The  vinegar  effectually  neutralizes  the 
lime,  but  does  not  generally  affect  the  color  of  the  cloth. 
Dark  cloth,  the  color  of  which  has  been  completely  destroyed, 
in  spots  six  inches  square,  has  thus  had  its  original  color  per- 
fectly restored. 
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TO  TAKE  OUT  FRUIT  SPOIS. 

Wet  the  stain  without  dipping,  and  hold  the  part  over  a 
lighted  brimstone  match,  at  a  proper  distance.  The  sulphur- 
ous gas  soon  causes  the  spots  to  disappear. 

TO  CLEAN   ELACK  SILKS. 

To  bullock's  gall  add  boiling  water  sufficient  to  make  it 
warm,  and  with  a  clean  sponge  rub  the  silk  well  on  both  sides ; 
squeeze  it  well  out,  and  proceed  again  in  like  manner.  Rinse 
it  in  spring  water,  and  change  the  water  till  perfectly  clean  ; 
dry  in  the  air,  and  pin  it  on  a  table  ;  but  first  dip  the  sponge 
in  glue-water,  and  rub  it  on  the  wrong  side ;  then  dry  it  be- 
fore the  fire. 

TO  TAKE  MILDEW  OUT  OF  LINEN. 

Rub  the  mildewed  article  well  with  soap  ;  then  scrape  upon 
it  some  fine  chalk,  letting  that  be  rubbed  well  into  the  cloth  ; 
lay  it  on  the  grass ;  as  it  dries,  wet  it  a  little,  and  the  mildew 
will  soon  disappear. 

TO  CLEAN  SILKS. 

A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  soft  soap,  a  teaspoon  full  of  brandy, 
and  a  pint  of  gin ;  mix  all  well  together ;  with  a  sponge  or 
flannel  spread  the  mixture  on  each  side  of  the  silk,  without 
creasing  it.  Wash  it  in  two  or  three  pails  of  cold  water,  and 
iron  on  the  wrong  side  when  rather  wet. 

TO  REMOVE  STAINS  FROM  SILKS. 

Stains  produced  by  vinegar,  lemon  juice,  oil  of  vitriol,  or 
other  sharp  corrosives,  may  often  be  removed  from  silks  by 
mixing  a  little  pearlash  with  soap-lather,  and  passing  the  silk 
through  them.  Spirits  of  hartshorn  will  also  often  restore  the 
color. 
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TO  RAISE  THE  SURFACE  OR  PILE  OF  VELVET  WHEN  PRESSED 

DOWN. 

Warm  a  smoothing  iron  moderately,  and  cover  it  with  a 
wet  cloth,  and  hold  it  under  the  velvet;  the  vapor  arising 
from  the  heated  cloth  will  raise  the  pile  of  the  velvet,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  rush  whisk. 

TO  REMOVE  GREASE  OR  OIL  PAINT  FROM  CLOTH. 

Moisten  it  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  solution  of 
subcarbonate  of  potash  ;  rub  the  spot  between  the  fingers,  and 
then  wash  it  with  a  little  warm  water. 

ANOTHER  WAY.  , 

To  remove  oil  paint,  rub  the  cloth  with  a  bit  of  flannel 
dipped  in  spirits  of  wine  or  turpentine. 

TO  STAIN  HARPS,  VIOLINS,  OR   ANY  OTHER.  MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT. 

A  Crimson  Stain.  Take  one  pound  of  ground  Brazil  and 
boil  it  in  three  quarts  of  water  for  an  hour;  stain  it,  and  add 
half  an  ounce  of  cochineal ;  boil  it  again  for  half  an  hour  gen- 
tly, and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  If  you  would  have  it  of  the  scar- 
let tint,  boil  half  an  ounce  of  saffron  in  a  quart  of  water,  and 
pass  over  the  work  previous  to  the  red  stain.  Observe,  the 
work  must  be  very  clean,  and  of  air- wood  or  good  syca- 
more, without  blemish.  When  varnished  it  will  look  very 
rich.  * 

For  a  Purple  Slain.  Take  a  pound  of  chip-logwood,  to 
which  put  three  quarts  of  water  ;  boil  it  well  for  an  hour  ;  add 
four  ounces  of  pearlash  and  two  ounces  of  indigo,  pounded,  and 
)  pu  will  have  a  good  purple. 

Jllue  Stain.     Take  a  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  glass  bot- 
tle, in  which  put  four  ounces  of  indigo,  and  proceed  as  before 
directed  in  dyeing. 
P 
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Green  Stain.  Take  three  pints  of  strong  vinegar,  to  which 
put  four  ounces  of  the  best  verdigris,  ground  fine,  half  an  ounce 
of  sap-green,  and  half  an  ounce  of  indigo. 

TO  POLISH  VARNISHED  FURNITURE. 

Take  two  pounds  of  tripoli,  powdered  ;  put  it  in  an  earthen 
pot,  with  water  to  cover ;  then  take  a  piece  of  white  flannel ; 
lay  it  over  a  piece  of  cork  or  rubber,  and  proceed  to  polish 
the  varnish,  always  wetting  it  with  the  tripoli  and  water.  It 
will  be  known  when  the  process  is  finished,  by  wiping  a  part 
of  the  work  with  a  sponge,  and  observing  whether  there  is  a 
fair,  even  gloss.  When  this  is  the  case,  take  a  bit  of  mutton 
suet  and  fine  flour,  and  clean  the  work. 

JAPANESE  CEMENT  OR  RICE  GLUE. 

This  cement  is  made  by  mixing  rice  flour  intimately  with 
cold  water,  and  then  gently  boiling  it ;  it  is  beautifully  white, 
and  dries  almost  transparent.  Papers  pasted  together  by 
means  of  this  cement  will  sooner  separate  in  their  own  sub- 
stance than  at  the  joining,  which  makes  it  useful  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  curious  paper  articles,  as  tea-trays,  ladies'  dressing-boxes, 
and  other  articles  that  require  layers  of  paper  to  be  cemented 
together. 

TO  RENDER  CLOTH  WIND  AND  RAIN  PROOF. 

Boil  two  pounds  of  turpentine  and  one  pound  of  litharge 
in  powder,  and  two  or  three  pints  of  linseed  oil.  The  article 
is  to  be  brushed  over  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

PERFUMED  BAGS  FOR  DRAWERS. 

Cut,  slice,  and  mix  well  together,  in  the  state  of  very  gross 
powder,  the  following  ingredients :  Two  ounces  of  yellow 
saunders,  two  ouncos  of  coriander  seeds,  two  ounces  of  orris 
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root,  two  ounces  of  calamus  aromaticus,  two  ounces  of  cloves, 
two  ounces  of  cinnamon  bark,  two  ounces  of  dried  rose  leaves, 
two  ounces  of  lavender  flowers,  and  one  pound  of  oak  sha- 
vings. When  properly  mixed,  stuff  the  above  into  small  linen 
bags,  which  place  in  drawers,  wardrobes,  &c,  which  are  musty 
or  liable  to  become  so. 

TO  MAKE  TOUGH  BEEF  TENDER. 

To  those  who  have  worn  down  their  teeth  in  masticating 
poor,  old,  tough  cow  beef,  we  will  say  that  carbonate  of  soda 
will  be  found  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  Cut  your  steaks,  the 
day  before  using,  into  slices  about  two  inches  thick ;  rub  over 
them  a  small  quantity  of  soda ;  wash  off  next  morning  ;  cut 
it  into  suitable  thickness,  and  cook  to  notion.  The  same  pro- 
cess will  answer  for  fowls,  legs  of  mutton,  &c.  Try  it,  all 
who  love  delicious,  tender  dishes  of  meat. 

TO  ESCAPE  FROM,  OK  GO  INTO  A  HOUSE  ON  FLRE. 

Creep  or  crawl  with  your  face  near  the  ground,  and  although 
the  room  be  full  of  smoke  to  suffocation,  yet  near  the  floor 
the  air  is  pure,  and  may  be  breathed  with  safety.  The  best 
escape  from  upper  windows  is  a  knotted  rope,  but  if  a  leap  is 
unavoidable,  then  a  bed  should  be  thrown  out  first,  or  beds  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose. 

TO  EXTINGUISH  A  HOUSE  ON  FIRE. 

Shut  the  doors  and  windows,  throw  water  on  the  fire  in  the 
grate,  and  then  stop  up  the  bottom  of  the  chimney. 

TO  PURIFY  WATER  FOR  DRINKING. 

Filter  river  water  through  a  sponge,  more  or  less  com- 
pressed, instead  of  stone  or  sand,  by  which  the  water  is  not 
only  rendered  more  clear,  but  wholesome.     Powder  of  char- 
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coal  should  be  added  to  the  sponge  when  the  water  is  foul,  or 
fetid. 

TO  TURIFY  KIYER,  OR  MUDDY  WATER. 

Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  alum  in  a  pint  of  warm  water, 
and  stirring  it  about  in  a  puncheon  of  water  from  the  river,  all 
the  impurities  will  soon  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  it  will  become  quite  clear. 

TO  CLEAN  LOOKING-GLASSES. 

Keep,  for  this  purpose,  a  piece  of  sponge,  a  cloth,  and  a  silk 
handkerchief,  all  entirely  free  from  dirt,  as  the  least  grit  will 
scratch  the  fine  surface  of  the  glass.  First,  sponge  it  with  a 
little  spirits  of  wine,  or  gin  and  water,  so  as  to  clean  off  all 
spots ;  then  dust  over  it  powder-blue,  tied  in  muslin  ;  rub  it 
lightly  and  quickly  off  with  a  cloth,  and  finish  by  rubbing  it 
with  a  silk  handkerchief.  Be  careful  not  to  rub  the  edges  of 
the  frames. 

TO  PRESERVE  GILDING,  AND  CLEAN  IT. 

It  is  impossible  to  prevent  flies  from  staining  the  gilding 
without  covering  it;  before  which,  blow  off  the  light  dust,  and 
pass  a  feather  or  clean  brush  over  it,  but  never  touch  it  with 
water;  then,  with  strips  of  paper,  or  rather  gauze,  cover  the 
frames  of  your  glasses,  and  do  not  remove  till  the  flies  are 
gone. 

Linen  takes  off  the  gilding  and  deadens  its  brightness ;  it 
should,  therefore,  never  be  used  for  wiping  it. 

A  good  preventive  against  flies  is,  to  boil  three  or  four  leeks 
in  a  pint  of  water,  and  then  with  a  gilding  brush  wash  over 
the  glasses  and  frames  with  the  liquid,  and  the  flies  will  not  go 
near  the  articles  so  washed.  This  will  not  injure  the  frames 
in  the  least.  Stains  or  spots  may  be  removed  by  gently  wi- 
ping them  with  cotton  dipped  in  sweet  oil. 
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TO  CLEAN  LAMPS. 

Bronzed  lamps  should  be  wiped  carefully ;  if  oil  be  fre- 
quently spilled  over  them,  it  will  cause  the  bronzing  to  be 
rubbed  off  sooner  than  it  would  disappear  by  wear.  Brass 
lamps  are  best  cleaned  with  crocus,  or  rotten  stone  and  sweet 
oil.  Lacquered  lamps  may  be  washed  with  soap  and  water, 
but  should  not  be  touched  with  acid  or  very  strong  lye,  else 
the  lacquer  will  soon  come  off.  When  lamps  are  foul  inside, 
wash  them  with  potash  and  water,  rinse  them  well,  set  them 
before  the  fire,  and  be  sure  they  are  dry  before  oil  is  again  put 
into  them. 

Lamps  will  have  a  less  disagreeable  smell,  if,  before  using, 
the  cottons  be  dipped  in  hot  vinegar,  and  dried. 

To  clean  ground  glass  shades,  wash  the  inside  carefully  with 
weak  soap  and  water,  lukewarm,  rub  them  very  lightly,  and 
dry  with  a  soft  cloth. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CARPETS. 
Carpets  should  be  taken  up  and  shook  thoroughly,  if  in  con- 
stant use,  as  often  as  three  or  four  times  in  a  year,  as  the  dirt 
that  collects  underneath  them  wears  them  out  very  fast.  Straw 
kept  under  carpets,  will  make  them  wear  much  longer,  as  the 
dirt  will  sift  through,  and  keep  it  from  grinding  out.  Carpets 
should  be  taken  up  as  often  as  once  a  year,  even  if  not  much 
used,  as  there  is  danger  of  moths  getting  into  them.  If  there 
is  any  appearance  of  moths  in  carpets  when  they  are  taken  up, 
sprinkle  tobacco  or  black  pepper  on  the  floor  before  the  car- 
pets are  put  down,  and  let  it  remain  after  they  are  laid  down. 
When  the  dust  is  well  shaken  out  of  carpets,  if  there  are  any 
grease  spots  on  them,  grate  on  potter's  clay  very  thick,  cover 
them  with  a  brown  paper,  and  set  on  a  warm  iron.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  repeat  this  piocess  several  times  to  get  out  all  the 
grease.  If  the  carpets  are  so  much  soiled  as  to  require  clean- 
ing all  over,  after  the  dirt  has  been  shaken  out,  spread  them 
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on  a  clean  floor,  and  rub  on  them,  with  a  new  broom,  pared 
and  grated  raw  potatoes.  Let  the  carpets  remain  till  perfectly 
dry  before  walking  on  them. 

TO  KEEP  SILK. 

Silk  articles  should  not  be  kept  folded  in  wrhite  paper,  as  the 
chloride  of  lime  used  in  bleaching  the  paper,  will  probably 
impair  the  color  of  the  silk.  Brown  or  blue  paper  is  better ; 
the  yellowish,  smooth  India  paper  is  best  of  all.  Silks  in- 
tended for  dresses  should  not  be  kept  long  in  the  house  before 
they  are  made  up,  as  lying  in  the  folds  will  have  a  tendency 
to  impair  its  durability  by  causing  it  to  cut  or  split,  particu- 
larly if  the  silk  has  been  thickened  by  gum. 

Thread  lace  vails  are  very  easily  cut ;  satin  and  velvet  be- 
ing soft,  are  not  very  easily  cut.  But  dresses  of  velvet  should 
not  be  laid  by  with  any  weight  above  them ;  if  the  nap  of  a 
thin  velvet  be  laid  down,  it  is  not  possible  to  raise  it  up  again. 
Hard  silk  should  never  be  wrinkled,  because  the  thread  is  easily 
broken  in  the  crease,  and  it  never  can  be  rectified.  The  way 
to  take  the  wrinkles  out  of  silk  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs  is,  to 
moisten  the  surface  evenly  with  a  sponge  and  some  weak  glue, 
and  then  pin  the  silk  with  some  toilet  pins  around  the  shelves 
on  a  mattress  or  feather  bed,  taking  pains  to  draw  out  the  silk 
as  tight  as  possible.  When  dry,  the  wrinkles  will  have  disap- 
peared. The  reason  of  this  is  obvious  to  every  person.  It  is 
a  nice  job  to  dress  light  colored  silk,  and  few  should  try  it. 
Some  silk  articles  should  be  moistened  with  weak  glue  or  gum 
water,  and  the  wrinkles  ironed  out  by  a  hot  flat-iron  on  the 
wrong  side. 

TO  SWEEP  CAKPETS. 

Before  sweeping  a  carpet,  sprinkle  over  it  a  few  hands  full 
of  waste  tea  leaves.  A  stiff  hair  broom  or  brush  should  be 
used,  unless  the  carpet  be  very  dirty,  when  a  whisk  or  carpet. 
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broom  should  be  used  first,  followed  by  another  made  of  hair 
to  take  off  the  loose  dirt.  The  frequent  use  of  a  stiff  broom 
soon  injures  the  beauty  of  the  best  carpet.  An  ordinary 
clothes'  brush  is  best  adapted  to  superior  carpets. 

CHEAP   CARPETING. 

Sew  together  strips  of  the  cheapest  cotton  cloth,  of  the  size 
of  the  room,  and  tack  the  edges  to  the  floor.  Then  paper  the 
cloth  as  you  would  the  sides  of  a  room,  with  any  sort  of  room 
paper.  After  being  well  dried,  give  it  two  coats  of  varnish, 
and  your  carpet  is  finished.  It  can  be  washed  like  carpets, 
without  injury,  retains  its  gloss,  and,  on  chambers  or  sleeping 
rooms,  where  it  will  not  meet  rough  usage,  will  last  for  two 
years,  as  good  as  new. 

TO  REFASTEN  THE  LOOSE  HANDLES  OF  KNIVES  AND  FORKS. 

Make  a  cement  of  common  brick  dust  and  rosin,  melted  to- 
gether.    Seal  engravers  understand  this  recipe. 

NIGHT  CHAIRS. 

For  the  night  chair  of  sick  persons,  put  within  the  vessel 
half  a  pound  of  quick  lime,  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  water  one  pint ;  this  will  prevent  any  disagree- 
able odor. 

t 

TEA. 

M.  Laysel,  a  French  chemist,  says  that  he  discovered  that, 
by  grinding  tea  in  the  same  manner  as  coffee,  before  infusion, 
the  quantity  of  exhilirating  fluid  obtained,  is  nearly  doubled. 
The  experiment  is  worth  trying. 

swallow's  nest. 

To  prevent  swallows  building  under  the  eaves,  or  in  window 
corners,  rub  the  places  with  oil  or  soft  soap. 
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•  BORAX  WASHING  RECIPE. 

Our  method  is  as  follows :  To  every  pound  of  hard  soap, 
add  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  common 
borax,  somewhat  pulverized,  and  then  put  it  in  the  soap  cut  up 
in  thin  pieces.  Keep  them  hot — but  not  boiling — for  two 
or  three  hours,  or  until  the  whole  is  well  dissolved,  and  then 
set  aside  to  cool,  when  a  solid  mass  will  be  formed.  If  the 
vessel  is  set  upon  the  warm  stove  at  night,  the  operation  will 
be  completed  in  the  morning,  though  we  think  it  better  to  stir 
the  mass  before  it  cools. 

The  night  before  washing,  rub  the  clothes  where  most  soiled, 
with  soap,  and  soak  in  water  till  morning.  This  soap,  which 
has  been  more  than  doubled  in  quantity,  will  go  quite  as  far, 
bulk  for  bulk,  as  the  original,  thus  saving  at  least  one-half. 
The  boiling  and  washing  are  to  be  performed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  labor  of  rubbing  is  dimin- 
ished three-fourths,  while  the  usual  caustic  or  eating  effect  of 
the  soap  is  greatly  lessened  ;  and  the  hands  will  retain  a  pe- 
culiarly soft  and  silky  feeling,  even  after  a  large  washing.  The 
preparation  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  fabrics,  colored  or  uncol- 
ored,  including  flannels,  and  it  is  thought  to  increase  their  white- 
ness. By  using  this  preparation,  with  the  previous  soaking 
over  night,  we  have  had  sixteen  dozen  pieces  finished  early  in 
the  forenoon,  when,  by  the  old  process,  it  would  have  been  an 
u  all  day's  job." 

WASHING   MADE   EASY. 

Dissolve  half  a  pound  of  sal-soda  and  the  same  quantity  of 
hard  soap  in  half  a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  each  separately. 
Pour  a  little  boiling  water  over  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  quick 
lime.  If  quick,  it  will  bubble  when  the  water  is  applied.  Boil 
the  dissolved  lime  and  soda  together  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
then  put  all  into  ajar  to  settle. 

This  preparation  contains  nothing  injurious  to  linen.     It  has 
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been  proved  by  trial  that  if  the  directions  are  rightly  followed, 
it  is  less  destructive  than  the  old  method. 

Flannels  and  colored  clothes  must  not  be  washed  in  this 
way,  but  as  usual. 

The  night  before,  the  collars  and  wristbands  of  shirts,  the 
feet  of  stockings,  &c. ,  should  be  rubbed  with  soap  and  set  to 
soak.  In  the  morning,  pour  ten  gallons  of  water  into  the  cop- 
per, and  having  strained  the  mixture  of  lime  and  soda  well, 
taking  great  care  not  to  disturb  the  settlings,  put  it,  together 
with  the  soap,  into  the  water,  and  make  the  whole  boil  before 
putting  in  the  clothes.  A  plate  should  be  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  copper  to  prevent  the  clothes  from  burning.  Boil 
each  lot  of  clothes  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  Then  rinse 
them  well  in  cold  blue  water.  When  dry,  they  will  be  beau- 
tifully white.  The  same  water  will  do  for  three  lots.  Wash 
the  finer  things  first. 

After  having  been  used  for  the  clothes,  the  mixture  may  be 
employed  for  cleaning  silver,  brass,  or  any  other  kind  of  metal, 
which  should  afterward  be  dried  and  polished  with  leather. 
The  liquid  may  also  be  used  for  scouring  floors,  or  cleaning 
paint. 

TO  CLEAN  AND  RESTORE  THE  COLOR  OF  HARNESS. 

Having  washed  off  the  wet  dirt,  sponge  the  harness  clean 
and  hang  it  up  to  dry.  Next,  brush  it  with  a  dry,  hard  brush, 
and  clean  the  brass  ornaments. 

For  this  purpose,  mix  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  turpentine  with 
two  ounces  of  rotten  stone,  two  ounces  of  finely  powdered 
charcoal,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  droppings  of  sweet  oil ; 
apply  this  paste  with  leather,  and  polish  it  off  with  powdered 
charcoal. 

To  restore  the  color  of  harness,  clean  it,  and  brush  over  it 
the  following  mixture :  Boil  half  a  pound  of  logwood  chips  in 
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three  quarts  of  soft  water,  to  which  add  three  ounces  oi  galls, 
bruised,  and  one  ounce  of  alum. 

TO  PROTECT  CHILDREN  FROM  BURNLNG. 

Add  one  ounce  of  alum  to  the  last  water  used  in  rinsing 
children's  dresses,  and  they  will  be  rendered  uninflammable,  or 
so  slightly  combustible  that  they  would  take  fire  slowly,  if  at 
all,  and  would  not  blaze. 

EXERCISE  AFTER  MEALS. 

Exercise  is  hurtful  immediately  after  meals,  particularly  to 
those  of  nervous  and  irritable  constitutions,  who  are  thence  li- 
able to  heart-burn,  eructations  and  vomiting.  Indeed,  the  in- 
stinct of  the  inferior  animals  confirms  the  propriety  of  this 
rule  ;  for  they  are  all  inclined  to  indulge  themselves  in  rest  al- 
ter food.  At  all  events,  fatiguing  exercise  should  be  delayed 
till  digestion  is  performed,  which  requires  three  or  four  ^ours 
after  eating  a  full  meal. 

TO  KEEP  IIOPS  EOR  FUTURE  USE. 

Hops  lose  all  their  fine  flavor  by  exposure  to  the  air  and 
damp.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  dry,  close  place,  and  lightly 
packed. 

VOLATILE  SOAP,  FOR  REMOVING  PAINT,  GREASE  SPOTS,  ETC. 
Four  tablespoons  full  of  spirits  of  hartshorn,  four  table- 
spoons full  of  alcohol,  and  a  tablespoon  full  of  salt.  Shake 
the  whole  well  together  in  a  bottle,  and  apply  with  a  sponge 
or  brush. 

TO  MAKE  EXCELLENT  AND  WHOLESOME  TABLE  BEER. 

To  eight  quarts  of  boiling  water,  put  a  pound  of  molasses, 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  two  bay  leaves;  let  this 
boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  cool,  and  work  it  with  yeast, 
the  same  as  other  beer. 
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0 
TO  PREVENT  BEER  GROWING  FLAT. 

In  a  cask  containing  eighteen  gallons  of  beer,  becoming 
vapid,  put  a  pint  of  ground  malt,  suspended  in  a  bag,  and 
close  the  bung  perfectly ;  the  beer  will  be  improved  during  the 
whole  time  of  drawing  it  for  use. 

TO  CLEAN  BED  TICKS. 

Apply  Poland  starch,  by  rubbing  it  on  thick  with  a  wet 
cloth.  Place  it  in  the  sun.  When  dry,  rub  it  in  with  the 
hands ;  repeat  it  if  necessary.  The  soiled  part  will  be  as  clean 
as  new. 

TO  PREVENT  LAMPS  SMOKING. 

It  is  very  often  difficult  to  get  a  good  light  from  a  lamp, 
and  yet  keep  it  from  smoking;  but  if  the  wick  is  first  soaked 
in  strong  vinegar,  and  then  thoroughly  dried,  this  annoyance 
will  be  prevented.     Still,  the  wick  must  not  be  put  up  too  high. 

TO  CURE  PORK. 

As  soon  as  the  pork  becomes  cool,  let  it  be  cut  and  sorted. 
The  hams,  shoulders,  and  spare-ribs  may  be  reserved ;  but  all 
the  rest,  save  fragments  for  sausages,  are  to  be  put  into  bar- 
rels made  perfectly  sweet  and  clean.  What  is  to  be  put 
down  in  the  barrels  should  be  cut  into  pieces  of  a  size  suitable 
for  cooking.  The  bottom  of  the  barrel  should  be  well  covered 
with  coarse  salt ;  then  a  layer  of  pork,  each  piece  to  be  rubbed 
with  salt,  and  packed  in  close,  and  well  covered  with  salt ; 
then  another  layer  of  pork,  and  so  on  till  the  barrel  is  filled. 
Salt  cannot  be  used  too  freely.  After  six  or  eight  days,  a 
pickle  of  salt  and  cold  water  is  to  be  made  as  strong  as  possible, 
completely  covering  the  meat  thus  previously  salted.  This 
will  keep  for  years. 
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TO  CURE  HAMS  AS  PRACTICED  IN  VIRGINIA. 

For  one  hundred  pounds  of  meat  take  six  pounds  of  fine 
salt,  three  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  or  three  pints  of  molasses, 
and  one  pound  of  saltpetre,  powdered  ;  mix  all  these  together ; 
rub  each  ham  over  with  this  mixture,  and  pack  them  down  in. 
a  cask  or  tub,  and  let  them  remain  so  five  or  six  days ;  then 
turn,  and  sprinkle  some  salt  on  them  slightly,  and  so  let  them 
remain  five  or  six  days  longer ;  then  add  brine  or  pickle  strong 
enough  to  bear  an  egg,  and  let  them  remain  covered  with  it 
for  a  month,  when  they  will  be  fit  for  the  smoke-house. 

TO  SALT  BEEF. 

Into  four  gallons  of  water  put  one  pound  and  a  half  of  coarse 
brown  sugar,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  six  pounds  of  bay 
salt ;  boil  and  skim  as  long  as  any  scum  rises.  When  cold, 
put  in  the  meat,  which  must  be  quite  covered  with  pickle ; 
once  in  two  months  boil  up  the  pickle  again,  skimming  care- 
fully. Add  in  the  boiling  two  ounces  of  coarse  sugar,  half  a 
pound  of  bay  salt,  and  the  same  pickle  will  be  good  for  twelve 
months.  It  is  incomparable  for  hung  beef,  hams,  or  neats' 
tongues.  When  you  take  them  out  of  this  pickle,  clean,  dry, 
and  put  them  in  a  paper  bag,  and  hang  them  up  in  a  dry  place. 

Pork  may  be  pickled  in  the  same  manner. 

ANOTHER  PICKLE  FOR  TONGUES,  BEEF,  AND  HAMS. 

To  three  gallons  of  spring  water  add  six  pounds  of  common 
salt,  two  pounds  of  bay  salt,  two  pounds  of  common  loaf  sugar, 
and  two  ounces  of  saltpetre.  Boil  these  over  a  gentle  fire,  and 
be  careful  to  takeoff  all  the  scum  as  it  rises  ;  when  quite  cold, 
it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Rub  the  meat  to  be  cured  with  fine  salt, 
and  let  it  drain  for  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  free  it  from  the 
blood ;  then  immerse  it  in  the  brine,  taking  care  that  every 
part  of  it  shall  be  covered.     Young  pork  should  not  remain 
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more  than  from  three  to  five  days  in  the  pickle ;  but  hams  for 
drying  may  be  kept  in  a  fortnight  at  least ;  tongues  will  be 
ready  in  rather  less  time.  Beef  may  remain  from  one  week 
to  two,  according  to  its  size,  and  the  degree  of  saltness  desired 
for  it.  A  little  experience  will  soon  teach  the  exact  time  re- 
quired for  the  different  kinds  of  meat.  When  the  pickle  has 
been  in  use  for  about  three  months,  boil  it  up  again  gently, 
and  take  the  scum  carefully  off.  Add  to  it  three  pounds  of 
common  salt,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  one  of  saltpetre ;  it 
will  remain  good  for  a  year  or  more. 

TO  SMOKE  HAMS. 

A  smoke-house  should  be  well  ventilated,  and  the  hams  be 
hung  at  least  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  fire,  and  the  smoke 
given  out  in  moderate  quantities,  and  come  from  corn-cobs  or 
hickory  wood.  It  is.  important  that  the  hams  be  kept  cool 
and  dry  through  the  whole  operation.  Proper  ventilation  of 
the  smoke-house  secures  this.  If  they  become  moist  by  im- 
proper ventilation,  or  are  placed  so  near  the  fire  as  to  be  heated, 
their  flavor  is  greatly  injured. 

TO  KEEP  HAMS  IN  SUMMER. 

Take  them  early  in  spring,  and  pack  them  in  barrels,  with 
oats,  barley,  bran,  or  any  thing  of  the  like,  to  protect  them 
from  flies,  &c,  and  they  will  keep  good.  Another  sure 
way  is  to  rub  the  hams  with  pulverized  nitre ;  let  them  re- 
main in  the  cellar  three  days  ;  smoke  a  barrel  three  days,  and 
make  a  pickle  of  salt  and  sugar ;  put  in  your  hams,  and  the 
work  is  done  for  the  year. 

TO  REMOVE  FLIES. 

Flies  and  other  insects  may  be  kept  from  attacking  meat, 
by  dusting  it  over  with  pepper,  powdered  ginger,  or  any  other 
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spice,  or  by  skewering  a  piece  of  paper  to  it,  on  which  a  drop 
of  creosote  has  been  poured.  The  spices  may  be  readily 
washed  off  with  water  before  dressing  the  meat. 

RULES  FOR  COLORING. 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS. 

The  materials  should  be  perfectly  clean  ;  soap  should  be 
rinsed  out  in  soft  water;  the  article  should  be  entirely  wetted, 
or  it  will  spot ;  light  colors  should  be  steeped  in  brass,  tin,  or 
earthen ;  and  if  set  at  all,  should  be  set  with  alum.  Dark 
colors  should  be  boiled  in  iron,  and  set  with  copperas.  Too 
much  copperas  rots  the  thread. 

FOR  COLORING   SKY  BLUE. 

Get  the  blue  composition.  It  may  be  found  at  the  druggist's, 
or  clothier's,  for  a  shilling  an  ounce.  If  the  articles  are  not 
white,  the  old  colors  should  be  all  discharged  by  soap  or  a  strong 
tartaric  acid  water,  then  rinse.  Twelve  or  sixteen  drops  of 
the  composition  stirred  into  a  quart  bowl  of  soft,  warm  water, 
and  strained,  if  settlings  are  seen,  will  dye  a  great  many  arti- 
cles. If  you  want  a  deeper  color,  add  a  few  drops  more  of  the 
composition.  If  you  wish  to  color  cotton  goods,  put  in  pounded 
chalk  to  destroy  the  acid,  which  is  very  destructive  to  all  cot- 
ton. Let  it  stand  until  the  effervescence  subsides,  and  then  it 
may  be  safely  used  for  cotton  as  well  as  silk. 

FOR  LILAC   COLOR. 

Take  a  little  pinch  of  archil,  and  put  some  boiling  hot  wa- 
ter upon  it ;  add  to  it  a  very  little  lump  of  pearlash.  Shades 
may  be  altered  by  pearlash,  common  salt,  or  wine. 

TO   COLOR   BLACK. 

Logwood  and  cider,  boiled  together  in  iron — add  water  for 
the  evaporation — makes  a  good  and  durable  black.     Rusty 
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nails,  or  any  bits  of  rusty  iron,  boiled  in  vinegar,  with  a  small 
piece  of  copperas,  will  also  dye  black ;  so  will  ink-powder,  if 
boiled  with  vinegar.  In  all  cases,  black  must  be  set  with 
copperas. 

LEMON  COLOR. 

.  Peach  leaves,  bark  scraped  from  the  barberry  bush,  saffron, 
&c,  steeped  in  water,  and  set  with  alum,  will  color  a  bright 
lemon  ;  drop  in  a  little  gum  Arabic  to  make  the  articles  stiff. 

ROYAL  PURPLE. 

Soak  logwood  chips  in  soft  water  until  the  strength  is  out ; 
then  add  alum,  a  teaspoon  full  to  a  quart  of  the  liquor.  If 
this  is  not  bright  enough,  add  more  alum.  Rinse,  and  dry. 
When  the  dye  is  exhausted,  it  will  color  a  fine  lilac. 

SLATE  COLOR. 

Tea  grounds,  boiled  in  iron  vessels,  set  with  copperas,  makes 
a  good  slate  color.  To  produce  a  light  slate  color,  boil  white 
maple  bark  in  clear  water,  with  a  little  alum.  The  bark 
should  be  boiled  in  brass  utensils.  The  goods  should  be  boiled 
in  it,  and  then  hung  where  they  will  drain  and  dry. 

SCARLET. 

Dip  the  cloth  in  a  solution  of  alkaline  or  metallic  salt,  then 
in  a  cochineal  dye,  and  let  it  remain  some  time,  and  it  will 
come  out  permanently  colored.  Another  method  :  Half  a 
pound  of  madder,  half  an  ounce  of  cream  tartar,  one  ounce  of 
marine  acid,  to  a  pound  of  cloth.  Put  it  all  together,  and 
bring  the  dye  to  a  scalding  heat.  Put  in  your  materials,  and 
they  will  be  colored  in  ten  minutes.  The  dye  must  be  only 
scalding  hot.  Rinse  your  goods  in  cold  water  as  soon  as  they 
come  from  the  dye. 
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TO  COLOR  A  BRIGITT  MADDER. 

For  one  pound  of  yarn  or  cloth,  take  three  ounces  of  mad- 
der, three  ounces  of  alum,  one  ounce  of  cream  tartar.  Pre- 
pare a  brass  kettle  with  two  gallons  of  water,  and  bring  the 
liquor  to  a  steady  heat.  Then  add  your  alum  and  tartar,  and 
bring  it  to  a  boil.  Put  in  your  cloth,  and  boil  it  two  hours  ; 
take  it  out,  and  rinse  it  in  cold  water.  Empty  your  kettle, 
and  fill  it  with  as  much  water  as  before ;  then  add  your  mad- 
der ;  rub  it  in  fine  in  the  water  before  your  cloth  is  in.  When 
your  dye  is  as  warm  as  you  can  bear  your  hand  in,  then  put 
in  your  cloth,  and  let  it  lie  one  hour,  and  keep  a  steady  heat ; 
keep  it  in  motion  constantly  ;  then  bring  it  to  a  boil  fiteen  min- 
utes ;  then  air,  and  rinse  it.  If  your  goods  are  new,  use  four 
ounces  of  madder  to  a  pound. 

TO  COLOR  GREEN. 

If  you  wish  to  color  green,  have  your  cloth  as  free  as  possi 
ble  from  the  old  color,  clean,  and  rinsed ;  and,  in  the  first 
place,  color  it  deep  yellow.  Fustic  boiled  in  soft  water, 
makes  the  strongest  and  brightest  yellow  dye ;  but  saffron, 
barberry  bush,  peach  leaves,  or  onion  skins,  will  answer  pretty 
well.  Next  take  a  bowl  full  of  strong  yellow  dye,  and  pour 
in  a  great  spoon  full  or  more  of  the  blue  composition.  Stir  it 
up  well  with  a  clean  stick,  and  dip  the  articles  you  have  al- 
ready colored  yellow  into  it,  and  they  will  take  a  lively,  grass 
green.  This  is  a  good  plan  for  old  bombazet  curtains,  dessert 
cloths,  old  flannel  for  desk  coverings,  &c. 

STRAW  COLOR  AND  YELLOW. 
Saffron,  steeped  in  earthen,  and  strained,  colors  a  fine  straw 
color.  It  makes  a  delicate  or  deep  shade,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  tea.  The  dry  outside  skins  of  onions,  steeped 
in  scalding  water,  and  strained,  color  a  yellow  very  much  like 
the  "  bird  of  paradise  "  color.     Peach  leaves,  or  bark  scraped 
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from  the  barberry  bush,  color  a  common  bright  yellow.  In 
all  these  cases,  a  little  bit  of  alum  does  no  harm,  and  may 
help  to  fix  the  color.  Ribbons,  gauze  handkerchiefs,  &c,  are 
colored  well  in  this  way,  especially  if  they  be  stiffened  by  a 
bit  of  gum  Arabic,  dropped  in  while  the  stuff  is  steeping. 

NANKIN  COLOR. 

The  simplest  way  is  to  take  a  pail  full  of  lye,  to  which  put 
a  piece  of  copperas  half  as  big  as  a  hen's  egg.  Boil  in  a  cop- 
per or  tin  kettle. 

TO  MAKE  ROSE  COLOR. 

Balm  blossoms,  steeped  in  water,  color  a  pretty  rose  color. 
This  answers  very  well  for  the  linings  of  children's  bonnets, 
for  ribbons,  &c. 

TO  DYE  STRAW  AND  CHIP  BONNETS  BLACK. 

Boil  them  in  strong  logwood  liquor  three  or  four  hours,  oc- 
casionally adding  green  copperas,  and  taking  the  bonnets  out 
to  cool  in  the  air,  and  this  must  be  continued  for  some  hours. 
Let  the  bonnets  remain  in  the  liquor  all  night,  and  the  nexl 
morning  take  them  out,  dry  them  in  the  air,  and  brush  them 
with  a  soft  brush.  Lastly,  rub  them  inside  and  out  with  a 
sponge,  moistened  with  oil,  and  then  send  them  to  be  blocked. 

TO  DYE  WHITE  GLOVES  A  BEAUTIFUL   PURPLE. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  logwood,  and  two  ounces  of  roche-alum, 
in  three  pints  of  soft  water,  till  half  wasted.  Let  it  stand  to 
be  cold  after  straining.  Let  the  gloves  be  nicely  mended  ; 
then  do  them  over  with  a  brush,  and  when  dry  repeat  it. 
Twice  is  sufficient,  unless  the  color  is  to  be  very  dark.  When 
dry,  rub  off  the  loose  dye  with  a  coarse  cloth.  Beat  up  the 
white  of  an  egg,  and  with  a  sponge  rub  it  over  the  leather. 
The  dye  will  stain  the  hands,  but  wetting  them  with  vinegar, 
before  they  are  washed,  will  take  it  off. 
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TO  BLEACH  STRAW  HATS,  ETC. 

Straw  hats  and  bonnets  are  bleached  by  putting  them,  pre- 
viously washed  in  pure  water,  in  a  box  with  burning  sulphur ; 
the  fumes  which  arise  unite  with  the  water  on  the  bonnets,  and 
the  sulphurous  acid  thus  formed,  bleaches  them. 


CHAPTER  XXVU. 
•  THE    ORCHARD,   GARDEN,  ETC. 

TO  PRUNE  ORCHARD  TREES. 

The  object  in  pruning  young  trees,  is  to  form  a  proper  head. 
The  shoots  may  be  pruned  in  proportion  to  their  lengths,  cut- 
ting clean  away  such  as  cross  one  another,  and  fanning  the  tree 
out  toward  the  extremities  on  all  sides;  thereby  keeping  it 
equally  poised,  and  fit  to  resist  the  effects  of  high  winds. 
When  it  is  wished  to  throw  a  young  tree  into  a  bearing  state, 
which  should  not  be  thought  of,  however,  sooner  than  the  third 
or  fourth  year  after  planting,  the  leading  branches  should  be 
very  little  shortened,  and  the  lower  or  side  branches  not  at  all, 
nor  should  the  knife  be  used,  unless  to  cut  out  such  shoots  as 
cross  one  another. 

The  season  for  pruning  orchards  is  generally  winter  or  early 
in  spring.  A  weak  tree  ought  to  be  pruned  directly  at  the  fall 
of  the  leaf.  To  prune  in  autumn  strengthens  a  plant,  and  will 
bring  the  blossom  buds  more  forward ;  to  cut  the  wood  late 
in  the  spring  tends  to  check  a  plant,  and  is  one  of  the  remedies 
for  excessive  luxuriance. 

TO  PREVENT  GUMMING  IN  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  prevent  gumming,  or  the  spontaneous  exudation  of  gum 
from  the  trunks  of  fruit  trees,  which  injures,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  growth  and  strength  of  the  tree,  take  of  horse 
dung  any  quantity,  mix  it  well  up  with  a  quantity  of  clay 
and  a  little  sand,  so  as  to  make  a  composition ;  then  add  a 
quantity  of  pitch  tar  (what  is  put  upon  cart  wheels,)  and 
form  a  vjrettish  composition  of  the  whole.     The  fruit    trees 
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in  the  spring  of  the  year,  after  they  are  cleaned  and  tied  up,  are 
to  have  their  trunks  and  stems  completely  bedaubed  or  cov- 
ered with  this  mixture.  • 

TO  DESTROY  INSECTS  ON  PLANTS. 

Tie  up  some  flour  of  sulphur  in  a  piece  of  muslin  or  fine 
linen,  and  with  this  the  leaves  of  young  shoots  of  plants  should 
be  dusted,  or  it  may  be  thrown  on  them  by  means  of  a  com- 
mon swan's-down  puff,  or  even  by  a  dredgingbox. 

Fresh  assurances  have  repeatedly  been  received  of  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  sulphur  against  the  whole  tribe  of  insects  and 
worms  which  infest  and  prey  on  vegetables.  Sulphur  has  also 
been  found  to  promote  the  health  of  plants,  on  which  it  was 
sprinkled  ;  and  that  peach  trees  in  particular  were  remarkably 
improved  by  it,  and  seemed  to  absorb  it.  It  has  been  like- 
wise observed,  that  the  verdure,  and  other  healthful  appearan- 
ces, were  perceptibly  increased  ;  for  the  quantity  of  new  shoots 
and  leaves  formed  subsequently  to  the  operation,  and  having 
no  sulphur  on  their  surface,  served  as  a  kind  of  comparative 
index,  and  pointed  out  distinctly  the  accumulation  of  health. 

TO  RENOVATE  OLD  APPLE  TREES. 

Take  fresh  made  lime  from  the  kiln,  slake  it  well  with  wa- 
ter, and  well  dress  the  tree  with  a  brush,  and  the  insects  and 
moss  will  be  completely  destroyed,  the  outer  rind  fall  off,  and 
a  new,  smooth,  clear,  healthy  one  formed,  and  the  tree  assume 
a  most  healthy  appearance  and  produce  the  finest  fruit. 

TO   PRESERVE  ROOTS. 

These  are  preserved  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  ob- 
ject in  view.  Tuberous  roots,  as  those  of  the  dahlia,  poeonia, 
tuberose,  &c,  intended  to  be  planted  in  the  succeeding  spring, 
are  preserved  through  the  winter  in  dry  earth,  in  a  temperature 
rather  under  than  above  what  is  natural  to  them.     So  may  the 
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bulbous  roots  of  commerce,  as  hyacinths,  tulips,  onions,  &c, 
but  for  convenience,  these  are  kept  either  loose,  in  cool  dry- 
shelves  or  lofts,  or  the  finer  sorts  in  papers,  till  the  season  of 
planting. 

TO  CULTIVATE  COMMON  GARDEN  EHUBAEB. 

It  is  not  enough  to  give  it  depth  of  good  soil,  but  it  must  be 
watered  in  drought ;  and  in  winter  must  be  well  covered  with 
straw  or  dung.  If  this  be  attended  to,  your  rhubarb  will  be 
solid  when  taken  out  of  the  ground,  and  your  kitchen,  if  a  warm 
one,  when  cut  into  large  pieces,  will  soon  fit  it  for  use. 

TO  HIVE  BEES. 

Bee  keepers  should  have  spare  hives  by  them  prepared  to 
hive  the  bees  as  soon  as  they  are  settled ;  for  should  the  sun 
shine  hot  upon  the  swarm  it  may  take  another  flight,  and  may 
possibly  be  lost  entirely.  The  manner  of  hiving  them  must 
be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  place  on  which  they  settle. 
The  custom  of  preparing  hives  varies  ;  a  clean  new  hive  only 
requires  the  loose  straw  to  be  rubbed  off  with  a  cloth ;  if  any 
dressing  be  used,  fennel,  dipped  in  ale  and  sugar,  will  best  an- 
swer the  purpose.  Have  ready  a  cloth  whereon  to  place  the 
hive,  and  a  wedge  to  raise  it ;  if  the  swarm  should  settle  on  a 
branch,  shake  the  best  part  of  it  into  the  hive,  place  it  on  the 
cloth  on  the  ground,  and  continue  to  disturb  the  swarm  where 
it  settled,  and  the  hive  being  left  underneath,  they  will  all  go 
in ;  or  cut  the  branch  off,  and  gently  place  it  in  the  hive. 
Should  the  bees  settle  on  the  ground,  place  the  hive  over  them  ; 
and  though  bees  are  not  apt  to  sting  at  this  time,  the  hiving 
should  be  performed  quietly.  Avoid  talking  and  breathing  on 
them,  and  if  any  of  them  are  crushed,  they  will  resent  it ;  there- 
fore, to  prevent  accident,  invariably  use  the  bee-dress,  which 
will  give  confidence.  All  swarms  are  to  be  sheltered  and  left 
near  to  where  they  settle  till  the  evening;  thence  to  be  removed 
very  gently  to  the  appointed  place. 
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TO  MAKE  HENS  LAY  PERPETUALLY. 

Give  your  hens  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  meat,  chopped  fine, 
once  a  day,  while  the  ground  is  frozen,  and  they  cannot  get 
worms  or  insects;  allow  no  cocks  to  run  with  them,  and  they 
will  lay  without  cessation.  Try  it.  They  also  require  plenty 
of  grain,  water,  gravel,  and  lime. 

FOR  FATTENING  HENS. 
The  following  is  from  the  Maine  Farmer:  Shut  up  your 
hens  where  there  is  no  gravel.  Keep  corn  by  them  all  the 
time,  and  also  give  them  dough  once  a  day.  For  drink  give 
them  skim  milk.  With  this  feed  they  will  fatten  in  ten  days. 
If  kept  over  ten  days  they  should  have  some  gravel,  or  they 
will  fall  away. 

TO  DESTROY  TIIE  BEE  MILLER. 

The  Boston  Farmer's  Journal  says,  to  a  pint  of  water,  sweet 
encd  with  honey  or  sugar,  add  half  a  gill  of  vinegar,  and  set  it 
in  an  open  vessel  on  the  top  or  by  the  side  of  the  hive.  When 
the  miller  comes  in  the  night,  he  will  fly  into  the  mixture  and 
be  drowned. 

TO    PRESERVE  BEES  FROM  WORMS  AND  INSECTS. 

About  the  first  of  May  raise  the  hive  up,  and  strew  some 
fine  salt  under  the  edges. 

WASH    FOR    FRUIT    TREES. 

Take  equal  parts,  by  measure,  of  ground  plaster  of  Paris, 
soft  soap,  and  green  cow-dung;  dilute  them  with  water  to  the 
consistency  of  common  whitewash;  and  apply  the  mixture  to 
the  trunks  and  large  branches  of  the  trees  with  a  mop  or  brush. 
This  will  not  only  have.a  tendency  to  destroy  or  ward  off  in- 
sects, but  render  the  trees  more  healthy  and  fruitful. 
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TO  DESTROY  CATERPILLARS  ON  TREES. 

Take  a  chafing-dish  with  lighted  charcoal,  and,  after  throw- 
ing some  pinches  of  brimstone  in  powder  on  the  coals,  hold  it 
under  the  branches  that  are  loaded  with  caterpillars.  The  va- 
por of  the  sulphur,  which  is  mortal  to  these  insects,  will  not 
only  kill  all  that  are  on  the  tree,  but  it  will  also  prevent  it  from 
being  infested  with  them  afterward.  A  pound  of  sulphur  will 
clear  a  great  extent  of  ground.  Torches  are  apt  to  injure  the 
trees.  Firing  sand  into  the  nests  with  a  gun  is  a  long  process, 
and  not  sure. 

TO  PRESERVE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Those  who  are  curious  about  saving  flower  seeds  must  at- 
tend to  them  in  the  month  of  August.  Many  kinds  w7ill  begin 
to  ripen  apace,  and  should  be  carefully  sticked  and  supported, 
to  prevent  them  from  being  shaken  by  high  winds,  and  so  part- 
ly lost.  Others  should  be  defended  from  much  wet ;  such  as 
asters,  marigolds,  and  generally  those  of  the  class  Syngenesia ; 
as  from  the  construction  of  their  flowers  they  are  apt  to  rot, 
and  the  seeds  to  mould,  in  bad  seasons.  Whenever  they  are 
thought  ripe,  or  indeed  any  others,  in  wet  weather,  they  should 
be  removed  to  an  airy  shed  or  loft,  gradually  dried,  and  rubbed 
or  beat  out  at  convenience. 

TO   KEEP    GRAPES. 

Gather  the  grapes  in  the  afternoon  of  a  dry  day,  before  they 
are  perfectly  ripe.  Have  ready  a  clean  dry  barrel  and  wheat 
bran.  Proceed  then  with  alternate  layers  of  bran  and  grapes, 
till  the  barrel  is  full,  taking  care  that  the  grapes  do  not  touch 
each  other,  and  to  let  the  last  layer  be  of  bran  ;  then  close  the 
barrel,  so  that  the  air  may  not  be  able  to  penetrate,  which  is 
an  essential  point.  Grapes,  thus  packed,  will  keep  nine  or  even 
twelve  months.  To  restore  them  to  their  freshness,  cut  the 
end  of  the  stalk  of  each  bunch  of  grapes,  and  put  that  of  white 
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grapes  into  white  wine,  and  that  of  the  black  grapes  into  red 
wine,  as  you  would  put  flowers  into  water,  to  revive  or  keep 
them  fresh. 

TO  PRESERVE  PEACHES. 

If  you  wish  to  preserve  peaches  in  their  own  juice,  have  tin 
cans  made  to  hold  one  or  two  quarts,  with  a  hole  in  one  end  to 
receive  the  fruit.  Pare  and  stone  the  peaches  ;  put  them  in  a 
pot  and  bring  them  to  a  boiling  heat ;  then  put  them  in  the 
cans,  and  solder  on  the  cap.  Set  the  cans  in  a  pot  of  boiling 
water  and  let  them  remain  two  or  three  minutes,  then  solder 
up  the  opening,  and  they  are  done.  I  have  now  peaches  (April 
29)  in  good  order,  and  which  taste  as  fresh  as  when  they  were 
first  taken  from  the  trees.     Glass  or  stone  vessels  are  preferable. 

TO    KEEP   CRANBERRIES. 

Gather  them  when  quite  dry,  cork  them  closely  in  dry  bot- 
tles, and  place  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar.  They  will  also  keep  in 
bottles  or  in  casks  of  water,  the  latter  being  the  mode  practiced 
in  the  north  of  Europe  and  in  this  country,  and  in  which  it  is 
sent  a  long  distance,  without  injury  ;  the  fruit  is  put  in  a  per- 
fect state  into  tight  barrels,  filled  with  water,  and  headed  up. 

TO  PRESERVE  CARROTS,  PARSNIPS,  AND  BEETS,  ALL  WINTER. 

A  little  before  the  frost  sets  in,  draw  your  beets  or  pars- 
nips out  of  the  ground,  and  lay  them  in  the  house,  bury- 
ing their  roots  in  sand  to  the  neck  of  the  plant,  and  ranging 
them  one  by  another  in  a  shelving  position  ;  then  another  bed 
of  sand,  and  another  of  beets,  and  continue  this  order  to  the 
last.  By  pursuing  this  method,  they  will  keep  very  fresh. 
When  they  are  wanted  for  use,  draw  them  as  they  stand,  not 
out  of  the  middle  or  sides.. 
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TO  PRESERVE  SEEDS  OF  PLANTS  IN  A  STATE  FIT  FOR 
VEGETATION. 

Seeds  of  plants  may  be  preserved,  for  many  months  at  least, 
by  causing  them  to  be  packed,  either  in  husks,  pods,  &c,  in 
absorbent  paper,  with  raisins  or  brown  moist  sugar ;  or,  a  good 
way,  practiced  by  gardeners,  is  to"  wrap  the  seed  in  brown  pa- 
per, pasted  down,  and  then  varnished  over. 

TO    DESTROY  MOSS  ON  TREES. 

Remove  it  with  a  hard  scrubbing-brush,  in  February  and 
March,  and  wash  the  trees  with  cow-dung,  urine,  and  soap-suds. 

TO  DRIVE  BUGS  FROM  VINES. 

The  ravages  of  the  yellow-striped  bug  on  cucumbers  and 
melons  may  be  effectually  prevented  by  sifting  charcoal  dust 
over  the  plants ;  if  repeated  three  or  four  times,  the  plants  will 
be  entirely  freed  from  annoyance.  Another  method  is  to  cul- 
tivate one  or  two  plants  of  tomato  in  the  center  of  each  hill, 
which  may  be  removed  when  the  vines  have  outgrown  the  bug. 
A  few  spears  of  tansey  is  also  recommended. 

TO   KEEP   ROSE  BUGS  FROM  GRAPE- VLNES. 

David  Cole,  of  Watervliet,  says  that  he  has  found  air-slacked 
lime,  scattered  on  grape-vines,  when  the  dew  is  on,  an  effectual 
preventive  of  the  attacks  of  the  rose-bug.  It  will  even  make 
the  insects  leave  the  vines,  if  they  have  already  attacked  them. 
Perhaps  ashes  and  plaster  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  , 

TO  INCREASE  THE  QUANTITY  OF  CREAM. 

Have   ready  two  pans  in  boiling  water ;  and  on  the  new 

milk  coming  to  the  dairy,  take  the  hot  pans  out  of  the  water, 

put   the  milk  into  one  of  them,  and  cover  it  with  the  other. 

This  will   occasion   great  augmentation  in  the  thickness  and 

quality  of  the  cream. 

Q  25 
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MILDEW  ON  GOOSEBERRIES. 

The  Farmer's  Gazette  states  that  the  mildew  is  prevented 
by  sprinkling  fine  salt  around  the  bushes ;  or,  where  it  can  be 
had,  by  placing  seaweed  around  them.  Watering  with  soap- 
suds, before  the  fruit  forms,  and  using  compost  for  manure,  is 
also  good. 

TO  KEEP  APPLES  FRESH  A  YEAR. 

Dry  sand ;  and  dry  your  barrel.  Put  in  a  layer  of  apples, 
and  a  layer  of  sand,  and  so  on  until  full ;  cover  it  tight,  and 
keep  where  they  will  not  freeze  in  winter.  They  will  be  fair, 
and  fine-flavored  the  next  summer. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
MEDICINAL    RECIPES,   ETC. 

CAUTIONS  IN  VISITING  SICK  ROOMS. 

Never  venture  into  a  sick  room  in  a  violent  perspiration,  (if 
circumstances  require  a  continuance  there  for  any  time,)  for 
the  moment  the  body  becomes  cold,  it  is  in  a  state  likely  to  ab- 
sorb the  infection,  and  receive  the  disease.  Nor  visit  a  sick 
person  (especially  if  the  complaint  be  of  a  contagious  nature) 
with  an  empty  stomach;  as  this  disposes  the  system  more 
readily  to  receive  the  infection.  In  attending  a  sick  person, 
stand  where  the  air  passes  from  the  door  or  window  to  the 
bed  of  the  diseased,  not  betwixt  the  diseased  person  and  any 
fire  that  is  in  the  room,  as  the  heat  of  the  fire  will  draw  the 
infectious  vapor  in  that  direction,  and  much  danger  would 
arise  from  breathing  in  it. 

FOR  CHILDREN  TROUBLED  WITH  WORMS. 

Take  the  leaves  of  sage,  powdered  fine  and  mixed  with  a 
little  honey,  a  teaspoon  full  for  a  dose ;  or  flour  of  sulphur 
mixed  with  honey,  is  good  for  worms.  Sweetened  milk,  with  a 
little  alum  added  to  it,  is  good  to  turn  worms. 

FOR  FITS  CAUSED  BY  WORMS. 

Take  cream  sweetened  with  molasses,  and  pour  it  down  the 
throat  of  the  child ;  it  will  immediately  give  relief,  and  turn 
the  worms. 

FOUL  TEETH. 

The  teeth  sometimes  become  yellow  or  black  without  any 
adventitious  matter  being  observed  on  them ;  at  other  time* 
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they  become  foul,  and  give  a  taint  to  the  breath,  in  consequence 
of  the  natural  mucus  of  the  mouth,  or  part  of  the  food  remain- 
ing too  long  about  them.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  foul 
teeth  is  the  substance  called  tartar,  which  seems  to  be  a  depo- 
sition from  the  saliva,  and  with  which  the  teeth  are  often  al- 
most entirely  encrusted.  When  this  substance  is  allowed  to 
remain,  it  insinuates  itself  between  the  gums  and  the  teeth,  and 
then  gets  down  upon  the  jaw  in  such  a  manner  as  to  loosen  the 
teeth.  This,  indeed,  is  by  far  the  most  common  cause  of 
loose  teeth ;  and  when  they  have  been  long  covered  with  this 
or  with  any  other  matter,  it  is  seldom  they  can  be  cleaned 
without  the  assistance  of  instruments.  But  when  once  they  are 
cleaned,  they  may  generally  be  kept  so,  by  rubbing  them  with 
a  thin  piece  of  soft  wood  made  into  a  kind  of  brush,  and  dipped 
into  distilled  vinegar ;  after  which  the  mouth  is  to  be  washed 
with  common  water. 

TO    CLEAN    TEETH. 

Take  of  good  soft  water,  one  quart ;  juice  of  lemon,  two 
ounces ;  burnt  alum,  six  grains  ;  common  salt,  six  grains.  Mix. 
Boil  them  a  minute  in  av  cup,  then  strain  and  bottle  for  use  ; 
rub  the  teeth  with  a  small  bit  of  sponge  tied  to  a  stick,  once  a 
week. 

TO    MAKE   TIIE   TEETH    WHITE. 

A  mixture  of  honey  with  the  purest  charcoal  will  prove  an 
admirable  cleanser. 

WARD  S   PASTE  FOR   THE  PILES. 

Pulverize  finely,  in  an  iron  mortar,  one  ounce  of  black  pep- 
per, one  ounce  of  elecampane-root,  and  three  ounces  of  fennel 
seed,  and  mix  them  intimately  together.  Now  melt  together, 
over  a  clear  fire,  two  ounces  of  sugar  and  two  ounces  of  clari- 
fied honey,  so  as  to  form  a  dear  syrup,  which  add  to  the  mixed 
powder  in  the  mortar,  and  beat   the  whole  into  a  mass   of 
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uniform  consistence.  This  medicine  is  to  be  taken,  when  the 
irritation  of  piles  runs  so  high  as  to  threaten  fistula.  The  dose 
is  a  piece  of  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  to  be  taken  three  times  a 
day ;  this  is  to  be  washed  down  by  a  glass  of  cold  water,  or 
white  wine.  ^ 

CATAPLASM  TO  HASTEN  SUPPURATION. 

Make  two  parts  of  finely-powdered  bran,  and  one  part  of 
linseed  meal,  into  a  poultice,  with  boiling  water.  A  little  oil 
should  be  spread  over  the  surface,  just  before  it  is  applied. 

ANOTHER. 

Take  of  crumb  of  bread  and  linseed  oil,  equal  parts.  Make 
them  into  a  poultice  with  boiling  milk. 

TO    PREVENT  COLDS  LN  CHILDREN. 

The  best  preventive  of  colds  in  children  is  to  dress  them 
warm,  and  give  them  exercise  daily  in  the  open  air,  and  wash 
them  thoroughly  every  day  in  cold  water,  if  they  are  strong 
enough  to  bear  it ;  if  not,  add  a  little  warm  water,  and  rub  the 
skin  dry.  This  keeps  the  pores  open.  If  they  do  take  cold, 
give  them  a  warm  bath  as  soon  as  possible ;  if  that  is  not 
convenient,  bathe  the  feet  and  hands,  and  wash  the  body  all 
over  in  warm  water,  then  give  a  cup  of  warm  tea,  and  cover 
the  patient  in  bed.     Avoid  exposure  the  following  day. 

A  SIMPLE  CURE   FOR   THE   CROUP. 

The  Journal  of  Health  says,  when  a  child  is  taken  with  croup, 
instantly  apply  cold  water,  ice  water,  if  possible,  suddenly  and 
freely  to  the  neck  and  chest  with  a  sponge.  The  breathing 
will  almost  instantly  be  relieved.  So  soon  as  possible,  let  the 
sufferer  drink  as  much  as  it  can ;  then  wipe  it  dry,  cover  it 
warm,  and  soon  a  quiet  slumber  will  relieve  all  anxiety. 
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SORE    THROAT. 

Take  a  glass  of  olive  oil,  and  half  a  glass  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
mix  them  together,  and  rub  the  throat  externally,  wearing 
flannel  round  it  at  the  same  time.  It  should  be  applied  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease  to  insure  entire  success.  Sweet  oil 
will  answer  equally  well. 

COUGH  SYRUP3. 

Take  Iceland  moss  two  ounces,  four  poppy  heads,  four  ta- 
blespoons full  of  barley,  put  in  three  pints  of  water  ;  boil  it 
down  to  two,  and  strain  it.  Add  one  pound  of  sugar.  Dose, 
a  tablespoon  full  whenever  the  cough  is  troublesome.  An- 
other :  boil  down  thoroughwort  to  a  thick  syrup,  and  sweeten 
with  molasses.     This  cures  when  other  remedies  fail. 


FOR  A  COUGH. 

Roast  a  large  lemon  very  carefully,  without  burning  it ; 
when  it  is  thoroughly  hot,  cut  and  squeeze  it  into  a  cup,  upon 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  finely  powdered.  Take  a  spoon  full 
whenever  your  cough  troubles  you.  It  is  as  good  as  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  taste.  Rarely  has  it  been  known  to  fail  of 
giving  relief. 

ANOTHER. 

The  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Farmer  and  Gardener  says, 
that  the  best  remedy  he  ever  tried  in  his  family  for  a  cough 
or  cold,  is  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  the  pine  tree,  sweetened 
with  loaf  sugar,  to  be  drank  warm,  and  freely,  when  going  to 
bed  at  night,  and  cold  throughout  the  day.  In  some  sections 
of  the  country  the  pine  tree  may  be  found,  where  the  lemon 
cannot  be  had.  It  is  a  cheap  remedy,  and  cannot  possibly  do 
injury.     Try  it,  therefore. 
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children's  coughs. 
A  few  teaspoons  full  of  warm  treacle  taken  occasionally,  and 
particularly  at  bed  time,  or  when  the  cough  is  troublesome, 
will  be  found  beneficial,  especially  for  infants  and  children. 

TO  PREVENT  THE  SPREADING  OF  CONTAGION. 

It  cannot  be  too  widely  known,  that  nitrous  acid  possesses 
the  properties  of  destroying  the  contagion  of  typhus  fevers,  and 
other  malignant  diseases.  By  the  following  simple  process 
the  gas  may  be  procured  with  but  little  expense  and  trouble. 
Place  a  little  saltpetre  on  a  saucer,  and  pour  on  it  as  much  oil 
of  vitriol  as  will  just  cover  it ;  a  copious  discharge  of  acid  gas 
will  instantly  take  place.  The  quantity  may  be  regulated  by 
the  ingredients.  This  is  very  important  in  preserving  health, 
and  preventing  the  spread  of  contagion. 

VOLATILE  LINIMENT. 
This  is  a  valuable  preparation,  to  be  rubbed  on  the  skin  as 
an  external  stimulant  in  sore  throats,  rheumatism,  spasms,  and 
kindred  pains.  After  rubbing  it  well  in,  which  should  be  con- 
tinued for  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  flannel  should  be 
wrapped  around  the  afflicted  part.  Volatile  liniment  is  made 
by  mixing  equal  quantities  of  spirits  of  hartshorn  and  sweet 
oil ;  by  adding  to  this  mixture  a  teaspoon  or  two  full  of  laud- 
anum, the  preparation  will  be  much  improved  in  its  efficacy 
in  relieving  pain. 

TO  CURE  A  WEN. 
Wash  it  with  common  salt,  dissolved  in  water,  every  day, 
and  it  will  be  removed  in  a  short  time.  Or,  make  a  strong 
brine  of  alum  salt ;  simmer  it  over  the  fire.  When  thus  pre- 
pared, wet  a  piece  of  cloth  in  it  every  day,  and  apply  it  con- 
stantly for  one  month,  and  the  protuberance  will  disappear. 
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TREATMENT  OF  THE  MEASLES. 

The  principal  point  in  this  disorder,  is  to  keep  the  eruption 
out  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  Let  the  feet  of  the  patient 
be  immersed  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  warm  water,  drink- 
ing freely  of  thoroughwort  tea,  and  taking  care  to  be  well 
wrapped  up,  so  as  to  produce  perspiration.  Saffron  is  very 
valuable ;  let  this  and  thoroughwort  tea  be  the  only  drink. 
Mustard  poultices  applied  to  the  feet  are  very  useful.  Let 
the  bowels  be  kept  gently  open.     Avoid  taking  cold. 

TO  PREVENT  HAIR  FROM  FALLING  OUT. 

Make  a  strong  decoction  of  white  oak  bark  in  water,  and 
use  it  freely.  It  is  best  to  make  but  little  at  a  time,  and  have 
it  fresh  at  least  once  a  fortnight. 

STARCII  INJECTION. 

Take  of  the  jelly  of  starch  four  ounces,  and  linseed  oil  half 
an  ounce.  Mix  them  over  a  gentle  heat,  and  add  forty  drops 
of  tincture  of  opium.  To  be  used  in  alvine  fluxes,  to  allay 
the  irritation  which  occasions  constant  tenesmus. 

WHITE  BEAN  POULTICE. 

Nothing  is  so  good  to  take  down  swellings  as  a  soft  poul- 
tice of  stewed  white  beans,  put  on  in  a  thin  muslin  bag,  and 
renewed  every  hour  or  two. 

A    SIMPLE  CURE  FOR  DYSENTERY. 

Take  some  butter  off  the  churn,  immediately  after  being 
churned,  just  as  it  is,  without  being  salted  or  washed  ;  clarify  it 
over  the  fire  like  honey.  Skim  off  all  the  milky  particles  when 
melted  over  a  clear  fire.  Let  the  patient  (if  an  adult,)  take 
two  tablespoons  full  of  the  clarified  remainder,  twice  or  thrice 
within  the  day.  This  has  never  failed  to  effect  a  cure,  and  in 
many  cases  it  has  been  almost  instantaneous. 


&L 
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AN   EAST   INDIAN  PRESCRIPTION    FOR  SUMMER  COMPLAINTS. 
A  wine  glass  of  port  wine  in  a  cup  of  black  tea,  with  sugar 
if  you  wish,  but  no  cream.     This  has  proved  very  effectual. 

TO  CURE  A  FELON. 

A  felon  generally  appears  on  the  end  of  the  fingers  and 
thumbs ;  it  is  extremely  painful  for  weeks  and  sometimes 
months,  and,  in  most  cases,  cripples  or  disfigures  the  finger  or 
thumb  that  falls  a  victim  to  it.  But  it  can  be  easily  cured  if 
attended  to  in  time.  As  soon  as  the  pain  is  felt,  take  the  thin 
white  skin  of  an  egg,  which  is  found  inside  of  the  shell ;  put  it 
round  the  end  of  the  Qnger  or  thumb  affected,  and  keep  it  there 
uutil  the  pain  subsides.  As  soon  as  the  skin  becomes  dry  it  will 
be  very  painful,  and  likely  to  continue  for  half  an  hour  or  more, 
but  be  not  alarmed.  If  it  grows  painful,  bear  it ;  it  will  be  of 
short  duration,  compared  to  what  the  disease  would  be.  A 
cure  will  be  certain. 

CURE  FOR  HEADACHES. 

Make  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  ice  and  one  part  of  salt,  and 
apply  it  by  means  of  a  little  purse  of  silk  gauze,  with  a  rim  of 
gutta  percha,  to  limited  spots  on  the  forehead  or  other  parts  of 
the  scalp,  where  rheumatic  headache  is  felt.  The  skin  is  sub- 
jected to  the  process  from  half  a  minute  to  one  and  a  half 
minutes,  and  it  is  rendered  hard  and  white. 

COLDS. 

A  daily  exposure  to  the  outward  air  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  secure  us  against  the  injurious  influence  of  our  variable  cli- 
mate. For  cure  of  catarrh,  reduce  the  amount  of  food,  take 
exercise,  keep  the  bowels  open,  and  bathe  the  feet  in  warm  wa- 
ter at  bed  time. 

Q* 
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FOR  A  COLD  IN  THE  HEAD. 

What  is  called  a  head-bath  is  useful.  Fill  a  wash-hand  ba- 
sin with  boiling  water,  and  add  an  ounce  of  flour  of  mustard  ; 
then  hold  the  head,  covered  with  a  cloth  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  steam,  over  the  basin  as  long  as  any  steam  arises. 

SAGE  TEA. 

Night  sweats  have  been  cured,  when  more  powerful  reme- 
dies have  failed,  by  fasting  morning  and  night,  and  drinking 
cold  sage  tea  constantly  and  freely. 

It  is  reckoned  admirable  as  a  cordial,  and  to  sweeten  and 
cleanse  the  blood.  It  is  good  in  nervous  cases,  and  is  given  in 
fevers,  with  a  view  to  promote  perspiration.  With  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  lemon  juice,  it  is  very  grateful  and  cooling. 

NOSE  BLEEDING. 

Roll  up  a  piece  of  paper  and  press  it  up  under  the  upper 
lip. 

BLEEDING    AT   THE   NOSE. 

In  obstinate  cases,  blow  a  little  gum  Arabic  powder  up  the 
nostrils  through  a  quill,  which  will  immediately  stop  the  dis- 
charge. 

TO   KILL   EARWIGS,  OR   OTHER   INSECTS,    WHICH   MAY   ACCI- 
DENTALLY HAVE  CREPT  INTO  THE  EAR. 

Let  the  person  under  this  distressing  circumstance  lay  his 
head  upon  a  table,  the  side  upwards  that  is  afflicted  ;  at  the 
same  time,  let  some  friend  carefully  drop  into  the  ear  a  little 
sweet  oil  or  oil  of  almonds.  A  drop  or  two  will  be  sufficient, 
which  will  instantly  destroy  the  insect  and  remove  the  pain, 
however  violent. 
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SIMPLE  AND    EFFECTUAL   CURE   FOR  THOSE  WHO  MAY  ACCI- 
DENTALLY HAVE  SWALLOWED  A  WASP. 

Instantly,  on  the  alarming  accident  taking  place,  put  a  tea- 
spoon full  of  common  salt  in  your  mouth,  which  will  instan- 
taneously not  only  kill  the  wasp,  but  at  the  same  time  heal 
the  sting. 

FOR  CORNS. 

Take  white-pine  turpentine,  spread  a  plaster,  apply  it  to  the 
corn,  and  let  it  stay  on  till  it  comes  off  of  itself.  Repeat  this 
three  times.     It  is  also  good  for  wounds. 

TO  PREVENT  THE  LOCK-JAW. 

It  has  been  stated  on  what  was  supposed  to  be  good  author- 
ity, that  an  application  of  warm  lye,  made  of  ashes,  as  strong 
as  possible,  to  a  wounded  part,  will  prevent  the  lock-jaw ;  if  a 
foot,  or  a  hand,  immerse  it  in  the  lye — if  another  part  of  the 
body,  let  it  be  bathed  with  flannels  wrung  out  from  the  warm 
liquid. 

EXTRACT  OF  ARNICA  FOR  BRUISES,  SPRAINS,  BURNS,  ETC. 

Take  one  ounce  of  arnica  flowers,  dried — that  prepared  by 
the  Shakers  is  considered  the  best — and  put  them  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle ;  pour  just  enough  scalding  water  over  them  to 
moisten  them,  and  afterward  about  a  pint  or  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  spirits  of  wine.  In  case  of  a  burn  or  bruise,  &c,  wet  a  cloth 
in  the  arnica,  and  lay  it  on  the  part  affected.  Renew  the  ap- 
plication occasionally,  and  the  pain  will  soon  be  removed. 

FOR  A  SPRAIN. 

Mix  equal  parts  of  spirits  of  camphor,  distilled  vinegar,  and 
turpentine,  and  rub  the  part  affected. 

Cold  water  applications  are   excellent   for  sprains;  as,  to 
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bathe  the  part  in  cold  water,  to  pour  cold  water  upon  it,  or  to 
put  bandages  wet  in  cold  water  around  it. 

Extract  of  arnica,  applied  to  a  sprain,  will  remove  the  pain 
in  a  short  time. 


PRESERVATION  OF  THE  TEETH. 

Perfect  cleanliness  about  the  mouth  should  be  diligently 
practiced,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  appearance,  but  as  the 
best  preservative  from  decay  of  the  teeth.  Every  morning, 
and  after  meals,  the  teeth  should  be  cleansed  by  a  soft  brush 
and  pure  water.  A  little  charcoal  now  and  then  is  all  the 
tooth  powder  requisite.  Picking  the  teeth  with  pins  is  not 
only  an  offensive  habit,  but  it  is  also  exceedingly  hurtful,  since 
it  loosens  the  teeth,  and  renders  them  more  liable  to  decay. 
Teeth  are  frequently  injured  by  cracking  nuts,  or  plum  stones, 
and  biting  hard  substances ;  also,  by  improper  food,  and  par- 
ticularly by  scalding  hot  drinks. 


TO  REMOVE   SCURVY  FROM  THE  TEETH. 

Heat  a  piece  of  steel  red  hot,  and  quench  it  in  a  quart  of 
white  wine  vinegar,  eight  or  ten  times,  as  fast  as  you  can  heat 
it ;  then  add  to  this  liquor  an  ounce  of  powdered  myrrh,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  mastic,  powdered ;  wash  your  teeth  two  or 
three  times  a  day  with  this  liquid,  and  the  scurvy  will  disap- 
pear. 

THE  TEETHING  OF  CHILDREN. 

Use  castor  oil  to  keep  the  bowels  open.  If  the  pains  are 
severe,  give  them  a  little  paregoric.  The  gums  are  to  be 
rubbed  with  honey  two  or  three  times  a  day.  For  drink, 
they  may  have  balm  tea.  Children,  in  teething,  should  have 
free  access  to  the  pure  air. 
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FOR  THE  CURE  OF  CANCER. 

Put  water  with  the  ashes  of  red  oak  bark,  and  boil  it  down 
to  the  consistence  of  molasses,  and  cover  the  cancer  with  a  coat 
of  it.  In  about  an  hour  afterward  cover  it  with  a  plaster  of 
tar,  which  must  be  removed  after  a  few  days,  and  if  any  pro- 
tuberance remain  in  the  wound,  apply  more  potash  and  the 
plaster  again,  until  it  shall  wholly  disappear. 

A  CERTAIN  CURE  FOR  CANCER. 

Take  an  egg,  pour  out  the  white,  then  stir  into  the  yolk  fine 
salt  until  it  is  quite  thick ;  then  put  it  on  the  cancer  as  a  plas- 
ter ;  continue  it  until  it  is  cured. 

POISON  OF  RATTLESNAKES. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  this  poison  is  a  most  powerful 
sedative,  and  that  stimulants  are  its  antidotes.  Alcohol  is 
designated.  In  two  instances  in  which  this  remedy  has  been 
applied,  the  persons  have  been  cured.  Brandy  was  freely 
given  to  them  until  relieved  from  the  usual  symptoms,  and 
continued  in  smaller  doses  until  the  third  day,  when  they  went 
about  as  usual. 

TINCTURE  FOR  DISEASED  GUMS. 

Take  Peruvian  bark,  coarsely  powdered,  one  ounce,  and  in- 
fuse it  for  a  fortnight  in  half  a  pint  of  brandy.  Gargle  the 
mouth  at  night  with  a  teaspoon  full  of  this  tincture,  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  rosewater. 

MAD   DOGS A  PREVENTIVE. 

Mix  a  small  portion  of  the  flour  of  sulphur  with  their  food 
or  drink.  This  has  been  known  in  Europe  for  centuries,  and 
is  used  to  prevent  this  disease  from  breaking  out  among  the 
packs  of  hounds  upon  the  estates  of  English  noblemen. 
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TO  PREVENT  WOUNDS    FROM  MORTIFYING. 

Sprinkle  sugar  on  them.  The  Turks  wash  fresh  wounds 
with  wine,  and  sprinkle  sugar  on  them.  Obstinate  ulcers 
may  be  cured  with  sugar  dissolved  in  a  strong  decoction  of 
walnut  leaves. 

TO  CURE  POISON"  ON  THE  HANDS. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Farmer's  Advocate,  that  poison  on  the 
hands  or  other  parts,  occasioned  by  the  running  ivy,  or  poison 
vine,  maybe  cured  by  rubbing  the  part  a  few  times  with  lard. 
If  so,  the  same  application  may  be  a  remedy  for  other  kindred 
affections. 

SHORTNESS  OF  BREATH. 

Take  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  elecampane  root,  half  an  ounce 
of  powder  of  licorice,  as  much  flour  of  brimstone,  and  pow- 
der of  anise  seed,  and  two  ounces  of  sugar  candy,  powdered. 
Make  all  into  pills,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tar.  Take 
four  large  pills  when  going  to  rest.  This  is  an  incomparable 
medicine  for  an  asthma.  Or,  take  half  a  pint  of  the  juice  of 
stinging  nettles ;  boil,  and  skim  it,  and  mix  it  up  with  as  much 
clarified  honey.     Take  a  spoon  full  morning  and  evening. 

RELIEF  FOR  ASTHMA. 

Mix  two  ounces  of  the  best  honey  with  one  ounce  of  castor 
oil,  and  take  a  teaspoon  full  night  and  morning. 

GARGLE  FOR  SORE  THROAT. 

On  twenty-five  or  thirty  leaves  of  the  common  sage  pour  a 
pint  of  boiling  water ;  let  the  infusion  stand  half  an  hour. 
Add  vinegar  enough  to  make  it  moderately  acid,  and  honey 
to  the  taste.  Use  it,  as  a  gargle,  several  times  a  day.  This 
combination  of  the  astringent  and  emollient  principle  seldom 
fails  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
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BALSAM  OF  HONEY. 

Take  balsam  of  Tulu  two  ounces,  gum  storax  two  drachms, 
opium  two  drachms,  honey  eight  ounces.  Dissolve  these  in  a 
quart  of  spirits  of  wine.  This  balsam  is  very  useful  in  hoarse- 
ness, and  allays  irritation  of  the  lungs.  It  will  often  cure  a 
cough  that  is  alarming.  Dose,  one  or  two  teaspoons  full  in  a 
little  warm  tea. 

SIMPLE  MIXTURE  FOR  BOWEL  COMPLAINTS. 

Take  rhubarb  one  ounce,  saleratus  one  teaspoon  full,  and 
pour  on  them  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  When  cold,  add  two 
teaspoons  full  of  the  essence  of  peppermint.     Dose,  as  above. 

FOR  A  BURN. 

Beat  an  apple  with  salad  oil  until  it  is  a  poultice,  pretty 
soft ;  bind  it  on  the  part,  and,  as  it  dries,  lay  on  fresh.  You 
must  be  sure  to  pare,  core,  and  beat  your  apple  well,  so  as 
not  to  break  the  skin  about  the  burn.  It  is  said  nothing  has 
been  found  so  sure  to  remove  the  fire,  and  it  is  cooling  and 
soothing  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  cheap,  and  always  to  be  had 
in  the  season  of  apples. 

ANOTHER. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  England  Farmer  says,  that 
equal  parts  of  lime  water  and  sweet  oil,  mixed  and  incorpora- 
ted, will  form  a  kind  of  soap,  which  makes  an  excellent  appli- 
cation for  burns.  Also,  that  it  is  very  efficacious  in  taking  out 
the  inflammation  as  well  as  for  healing  the  wounds  caused 
either  by  burns  or  scalds. 

SALVE  TO  CURE  BRUISES  AND  SORES. 

Take  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  olive  oil,  two  ounces  of  white 
diacula,  and  two  ounces  of  beeswax ;  let  these  ingredients  be 
dissolved  together,  and  the  salve  is  formed.     It  has  been  fre- 
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quently  used  with  entire  satisfaction,  answering  the  best  possi- 
ble purpose. 

OPODELDOC. 

Take  common  white  soap  three  ounces,  camphor  one  ounce, 
oil  of  origanum  half  an  ounce,  alcohol  one  pint.  Cut  the  soap, 
and  dissolve  it  in  the  alcohol,  in  which  the  other  articles  have 
been  previously  dissolved,  and  cool  it  in  wide-mouthed  vials, 
for  use. 

CUKE  FOR   THE   PDLES. 

The  following  simple  application  will  certainly  cure  this 
most  distressing  complaint.  It  has  been  tried  by  many  and 
found  successful.  Take  three  ounces  of  pulverized  alum,  and 
place  in  a  belt  made  of  cotton  drilling,  two  inches  in  width, 
and  wear  the  belt  around  the  body,  above  the  loins.  It  should 
be  worn  next  the  skin.  Its  operation  is  slow,  but  certain. 
Sweet  oil  is  an  excellent  application  for  the  parts  affected. 
Carrot  poultices  give  great  relief. 

FOR  SMALL  CUTS  AND  WOUNDS. 

Moisten  a  piece  of  lint  with  a  saturated  solution  of  copal 
gum  in  ether,  and  apply  over  the  injured  part.  Moisten  it 
once  or  twice  a  day,  by  pouring  a  sufficient  quantity  over  it, 
without  removing  the  lint.  If  it  be  a  cut,  care  should  be  ta- 
ken to  bring  the  fedges  together,  when  the  application,  from 
its  sticking  quality,  will  keep  them  in  that  state.  A  bandage 
may  also  be  applied,  but  when  the  mischief  is  not  very  exten- 
sive, it  is  unnecessary. 

ADVANTAGES   OF   BATIUNG. 

It  is  a  fact  officially  recorded,  that  during  the  terrible  visita- 
tions of  cholera  in  France,  out  of  nearly  sixteen  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  subscribers  to  the  public  baths  of 
Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles,  only  two  deaths  among  them 
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were  ascribed  to  cholera.  We  doubt  whether  there  exists  a 
more  effectual  preventive  of  disease  of  every  kind,  and  a  greater 
promoter  of  good  health  at  all  times,  than  the  practice  of  daily 
bathing. 

DYSPEPTIC   LYE. 

Take  of  hickory  ashes  one  quart,  soot  two  ounces,  boiling 
water  one  gallon.  Mix,  and  let  them  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours,  frequently  stirring  the  ingredients;  then  pour  off  the 
lye,  and  bottle  it  up.  A  teacup  of  this  liquor  may  be  given 
three  times  a  day. 

sir  a.  cooper's  chilblain  lindient. 

One  ounce  of  camphorated  spirits  of  wine,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  liquid  sub-acetate  of  lead  ;  mix,  and  apply  in  the  usual  way 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  Some  persons  use  vinegar  as  a 
preventive;  its  efficacy  might  be  increased,  by  the  addition  to 
the  vinegar  of  one-fourth  of  its  quantity  of  camphorated  spirits. 

SCALD  HEAD  IN  INFANTS. 

This  complaint  begins  in  brownish  spots  on  the  head,  and 
in  a  few  days  forms  a  scab,  and  discharges  a  thick,  gluey  mat- 
ter, that  sticks  upon  the  hair.  The  sores  gradually  increase, 
until  the  whole  head  is  covered  with  a  scab,  discharging  this 
matter,  which  is  very  offensive.  The  hair  is  to  be  cut  off  as 
close  as  possible,  and  the  head  washed  every  night  and  morn- 
ing with  lime  water.  This  is  easily  prepared  by  slacking  a 
piece  of  quicklime,  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  in  a  quart  of  wa- 
ter, and  when  settled,  it  is  to  be  put  into  a  bottle  and  corked 
for  use. 

COLUMBO  ROOT  AND  GINGER  FOR  DIARRHEA.         401 

Col  umbo  root,  bruised,  one   ounce  ;    ginger  two  drachms, 

and  boiling  water  one  pint.     Let  them  infuse  one  hour  by  the 

fire,  and  give  of  the  strained  liquor  (cold)  a  wine-glass  full 

26 
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every  two  hours.  This  infusion,  when  freely  used,  has  proved 
successful  in  bowel  complaint  (chronic  diarrhea)  of  long 
standing. 

A  SIMPLE  MEDICINE  FOR  DYSPEPSIA. 

A  little  rhubarb  root  chewed  at  night,  or  the  following  sim- 
ple pill,  will  be  of  service  in  many  cases.  For  the  pill,  take 
of  rhubarb,  in  powder,  half  a  drachm,  of  Castile  soap  one 
drachm,  and  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  half  a  drachm ;  mix 
them  well  together  in  honey  or  any  syrup,  to  which  add  a  lit- 
tle powdered  ginger,  to  make  the  mixture  pleasant  to  the 
stomach  ;  make  it  into  thirty  pills,  one  of  which  may  be  taken 
every  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  this  will  give  a  tone  to  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  but  as  an  alterative,  and  keep  them  gen- 
tly open.  This  is  an  innocent  and  most  useful  pill,  and  will 
afford  great  relief,  with  proper  exercise  and  diet,  which  must 
never  be  neglected.  A  teaspoon  full  or  a  tablespoon  full  of 
common  charcoal,  pounded  very  fine,  and  taken  three  times  a 
day  in  a  tumbler  of  cold  water,  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  this 
complaint. 

FOE  QUINSY. 

Take  a  parcel  of  hops,  in  quantity  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  medicine  to  be  prepared.  Let  them  be  simmered 
in  water  a  short  time,  till  their  strength  is  extracted.  Let 
the  liquid  then  be  strained  and  duly  sweetened  with  su^ar. 
It  may  be  given  to  children  or  adults,  in  doses  suited  to  the 
age,  until  relieved. 

FOR  WHOOPING  COUGH. 

Twenty  grains  of  salts  of  tartar,  ten  of  cochineal,  one  gill 
of  warm  water,  and  loaf  sugar  to  make  it  very  sweet.  Put 
all  in  a  vial,  and  give  a  teaspoon  full  three  times  a  day,  to  a* 
child  two  or  three  years  old. 
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ANOTHER. 

It  is  said,  if  you  mix  castor  oil  and  molasses,  in  equal  pro- 
portions, and  give  a  teaspoon  full  whenever  the  cough  is  troub- 
lesome ;  there  will  be  almost  immediate  relief,  and  will  facili- 
tate an  entire  cure.  It  is  also  serviceable  in  violent  attacks  of 
the  croup.  In  the  whooping  cough,  the  bowels  should  be  kept 
open  by  frequent  doses  of  castor  oil,  if  found  necessary. 

A  GOOD  PLASTER  FOR  A  COUGH. 

Take  'beeswax,  Burgundy  pitch,  and  rosin,  each  an  ounce ; 
melt  them  together,  and  then  stir  in  three-quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  common  turpentine,  and  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  mace. 
Spread  it  on  a  piece  of  sheep's  leather,  grate  some  nutmeg 
over  the  whole  plaster,  and  apply  it  quite  warm. 

Godfrey's  cordial. 
Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  opium,  one  drachm  of  oil  of  sassa- 
fras, in  two  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine.  Mix  four  pounds  of  trea- 
cle with  one  gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  when  cold,  mix  to- 
gether. This  is  the  celebrated  cordial  so  much  used  for 
children. 

PRECAUTIONS   AGAINST  CONSUMPTIONS. 

No  doubt  an  adhesion  to  the  following  counsel  will  counter- 
act all  ordinary  predispositions  to  consumptions.  Avoid  all 
spirituous  liquors,  live  temperately,  wear  flannel  next  to  the 
skin,  and  take  every  morning  half  a  pint  of  new  milk,  mixed 
with  a  wine  glass  of  the  juice  of  green  hoarhound.  One  who 
has  tried  it  says,  four  weeks'  use  of  the  hoarhound  and  milk 
relieved  the  pains  in  his  breast,  enabled  him  to  breathe  deep, 
long,  and  free,  strengthened  and  harmonized  his  voice,  &c. 

REMEDY  FOR  HAVING  DRANK  TOO  MUCH  COLD  WATER. 

Persons  who  have  imprudently  drank  of  cold  water  or  any 
other  cold  liquid,  when  too  much  heated,  should  take  doses  of 
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liquid  laudanum,  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the  pain. 
From  a  teaspoon  full  to  near  a  tablespoon  full  has  been  given 
before  relief  has  been  obtained.     The  sooner  taken,  the  better. 

FOR  AGUE  AND  FEVER. 

Half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  half  an  ounce  cream  tartar,  one 
ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  well  pulverized.  Put  them  into  a 
bottle  of  best  port  wine,  and  take  the  decoction  or  tincture  on 
the  well  days,  as  fast  as  the  stomach  will  receive  it.  In  more 
than  five  hundred  cases  this  has  been  known  to  prove  effi- 
cacious. 

FOR  DIARRIIEA. 

Parch  half  a  pint  of  rice  until  it  is  perfectly  brown  ;  boil  it 
down  as  usually  done,  and  eat  it  slowly,  and  it  will  check,  if 
not  entirely  stop,  the  most  violent  diarrhea  in  a  few  hours. 
Ordinarily,  a  little  brandy,  say  half  a  wine-glass  full,  with  loaf 
sugar  dissolved  in  it,  will  have  the  same  effect.  However,  it 
is  better,  in  all  cases,  to  avoid  alcohol  even  as  a  medicine,  if 
other  antidotes  can  be  had.  In  the  more  obstinate  cases, 
where  brandy  is  used,  its  efficacy  is  increased  by  stirring  it 
with  a  red-hot  iron. 

HORSERADISH  FOR  HOARSENESS. 

One  drachm  of  the  fresh  scraped  root  of  this  plant,  infused 
with  four  ounces  of  water,  in  a  close  vessel  for  two  hours,  and 
made  into  a  syrup  with  double  weight  of  sugar,  is  an  approved 
recipe  for  removing  hoarseness.  A  teaspoon  full  of  this  has 
often  proved  suddenly  effectual. 

FOR    INDIGESTION. 

Peach  meats  are  excellent  for  indigestion  ;  eat  slowly  from 
one  to  six. 
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BRONCHITIS. 

A  writer  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  whose  family  has  been  se- 
verely afflicted  with  bronchitis,  recommends  the  following  as 
a  remedy,  from  which  they  experienced  great  relief:  Take 
honey  in  the  comb,  squeeze  it  out,  and  dilute  it  with  a  little 
water,  and  occasionally  moisten  the  lips  and  mouth  with  it. 
It  has  never  been  known  to  fail,  even  in  cases  where  children 
had  throats  so  swollen  as  to  be  unable  to  swallow.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  simple  remedy,  and  may  be  a  very  efficacious  one. 

TURNIP  SYRUP,  FOR  A  COLD  OR  AFFECTION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Roast  twelve  or  more  fine  turnips  in  an  apple-roaster,  press 
the  juice  from  them,  and  add  sugar  candy  to  your  taste.  Take 
a  teacup  full  at  night  and  in  the  morning. 

FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  THROAT. 

Persons  are  frequently  in  danger  of  suffocation  from  fish 
bones,  pins,  &c,  which  stick  in  the  throat.  The  moment  an 
accident  of  this  kind  occurs,  desire  the  patient  to  be  perfectly 
still;  open  his  mouth,  and  look  into  it.  If  you  see  the  ob- 
struction, endeavor  to  seize  it  with  your  finger  and  thumb,  or 
a  long,  slender  pair  of  pincers.  If  it  cannot  be  got  up,  and  is 
not  of  a  nature  to  do  any  injury  in  the  stomach,  push  it  down 
with  the  handle  of  a  spoon,  or  a  flexible,  round  piece  of  whale- 
bone, the  end  of  which  is  neatly  covered  with  a  roll  of  linen, 
or  anything  that  may  be  at  hand.  If  you  can  neither  get  it  up 
nor  down,  place  six  grains  of  tartar  emetic  in  the  patient's 
mouth.  As  it  dissolves,  it  will  make  him  excessively  sick,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  relaxation,  the  bone,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  will  descend  into  the  stomach,  or  be  ejected  from  the  mouth. 
If  a  pin,  button,  or  other  metallic  or  pointed  body  has  been 
swallowed,  or  pushed  into  the  stomach,  make  the  patient  eat 
plentifully  of  thick  rice  pudding,  and  endeavor  to  prevent  him 
from  going  to  stool  for  at  least  twelve  hours. 
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COMPOUND  TINCTURE  OF  RHUBARB. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  sliced,  two  ounces;  of  licorice  root,  bruis- 
ed, one  half  ounce;  ginger,  powdered,  saffron,  each  two 
drachms;  distilled  water,  one  pint;  proof  spirits  of  wine  twelve 
ounces,  by  measure.  Digest  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
Dose,  half  an  ounce  as  an  aperient,  or  one  ounce  in  violent 
diarrhea. 

TINCTURE  OF  GINGER. 

Take  of  ginger,  in  coarse  powder,  two  ounces,  and  of  proof 
spirits  two  pints.  Digest  in  a  gentle  heat  for  seven  days,  and 
strain.  This  tincture  is  cordial  and  stimulant,  and  is  generally 
employed  as  a  corrective  to  purgative  draughts. 

FUMIGATING  POWDER. 

Take  of  cascarilla,  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  chamomile 
flowers,  anise  seed,  each  equal  parts,  two  ounces.  Put  some  hot 
cinders  in  a  shovel,  sprinkle  this  gradually  on  it,  and  fumigate 
the  chambers  of  the  sick.  It  takes  off  all  smell,  and  keeps  off 
infection. 

ITCH. 

Make  use  of  sulphur ;  it  is  an  old  but  an  effectual  remedy. 
Or,  take  half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  a  teacup  full  of  vin- 
egar ;  simmer  till  it  evaporates ;  add  one  nutmeg,  grated,  and 
a  tablespoon  full  of  ground  allspice ;  let  it  cool  to  the  thick- 
ness of  crea,m,  and  add  one  teaspoon  full  of  sulphur.  Anoint 
three  days  in  succession,  and  it  will  effect  an  entire  cure.  It 
will  need  no  change  of  garments. 

RHEUMATISM. 

To  a  hand  full  of  blue  flag  root  add  a  pint  of  good  spirits ; 
let  it  stand  a  week.  Dose,  a  spoon  full  three  times  a  day,  and 
increase  by  degrees  to  three  tablespoons  full  a  day.     An  In. 
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dian  remedy.  Or,  apply  a  poultice  ©f  hot  potatoes ;  renew 
as  often  as  it  becomes  cool  or  hard.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very 
excellent  remedy. 

THE  SHOWER-BATH. 

The  cold  shower-bath  is  less  alarming  to  nervous  persons, 
and  less  liable  to  produce  cramps,  than  cold  immersion ;  it 
may  be  considered  as  the  best  and  safest  mode  of  cold  bath- 
ing, and  is  recommended  in  many  nervous  complaints.  It  has 
also  afforded  relief  in  some  cases  of  insanity. 

DR.  BOERHAAVE's  RULES. 

This  great  man  left,  as  a  legacy  to  the  world,  the  following 
simple  and  unerring  directions  for  preserving  health ;  they 
contain  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  vast  professional  knowl- 
edge, during  a  long  and  useful  life :  "  Keep  the  feet  warm, 
the  head  cool,  and  the  body  open."  If  these  were  generally 
attended  to,  the  physician's  aid  would  seldom  be  required. 


POISONS  AND  THEIR  ANTIDOTES. 

First  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  poison  the  person  has  ta- 
ken, and  then  a  resort  may  be  had  to  the  following  remedies, 
if  on  hand,  while  a  person  goes  for  the  doctor.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  ordinary  calcined  magnesia,  mixed  in 
water,  is  considered  a  certain  antidote  to  numerous  poisons  of 
metallic  origin,  such  as  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  &c. 

ACIDS. 
Such  are  oil  of  vitriol,  aqua  fortis,  oxalic  acid.  These  cause 
great  heat,  and  sensation  of  burning  pain,  from  the  mouth 
down  to  the  stomach.  Remedies,  magnesia,  soda,  pearlash, 
soap  dissolved  in  water,  or  flaxseed  tea ;  then  use  a  stomach- 
pump,  or  emetics. 
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ALCOHOL. 

First  cleanse  out  the  stomach  by  an  emetic,  then  dash  cold 
water  on  the  head,  and  give  ammonia  (spirits  of  hartshorn.) 

ALKALIES. 

Such  are  caustic  potash,  caustic  soda,  and  volatile  alkali. 
Take  vinegar  or  lime  juice.  Afterward  large  quantities  of 
sugar  and  water. 

AMMONIA. 

Remedy,  lemon  juice  or  vinegar;  afterward  milk  and  wa- 
ter, or  flaxseed  tea. 

ARSENIC. 

The  symptoms  are  the  same  as  in  mercurial  poisons.  Rem- 
edies :  in  the  first  place,  evacuate  the  stomach  ;  then  give  the 
white  of  eggs,  lime  water,  or  chalk  and  water,  charcoal,  and 
the  preparations  of  iron,  particularly  hydrate. 

BELLADONNA,  OR  NIGHT  HENBANE. 

Give  emetics,  and  then  plenty  of  vinegar  and  water,  or  lem- 
onade. 

CHARCOAL. 

In  poisons  by  carbonic  gas,  remove  the  patient  to  open  air, 
dash  cold  water  on  the  head  and  body,  and  stimulate  the  nos- 
trils and  lungs  by  hartshorn,  at  the  same  time  rubbing  the 
chest  briskly. 

CORROSIVE   SUBLIMATE. 

Constriction,  with  groat  pain  in  the  throat,  stomach,  and 
bowels.  Give  white  of  eggs  freshly  mixed  with  water;  or 
give  wheat  flour  and  water,  or  soap  and  water,  freely. 
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CREOSOTE. 

White  of  eggs,  and  the  emetics. 

LEAD. 

Sugar  of  lead,  extract  of  saturn,  white  lead,  litharge,  min- 
ium. A  sweet,  astringent  taste  in  the  mouth,  constriction  of 
the  throat,  pain  in  the  stomach,  bloody  vomiting,  &c.  Dis- 
solve a  hand  full  of  Epsom  or  Glauber  salts  in  a  pint  of  water, 
and  give  it  at  once ;  when  it  has  vomited  him,  use  sweetened 
water.     If  the  symptoms  continue,  act  as  directed  for  acids. 

MUSHROOMS. 

Give  emetics,  and  then  plenty  of  vinegar  and  water,  with  a 
dose  of  ether,  if  handy. 

NITRATE    OF  SILVER  (LUNAR  CAUSTIC.) 

Give  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  and  then  emetics. 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH,  OR  SALTPETRE. 

Give  emetics,  then  copious  draughts  of  flaxseed  tea,  milk 
and  water  and  other  soothing  drinks. 

OPIUM,  OR   LAUDANUM. 

Stupor,  inclination  to  sleep,  delirium,  convulsions.  First 
give  a  strong  emetic  of  mustard  and  water,  then  strong  coffee 
and  acid  drinks ;  dash  cold  water  on  the  head. 

OXALIC  ACLD. 

Frequently  mistaken  for  Epsom  salts.  Remedies,  chalk 
magnesia,  or  soap  and  water,  freely ;  then  emetics, 

PRUSSIC  ACID. 

When  there  is  time,  administer  chlorine,  in  the  shape  of 
soda  or  lime ;  hot  brandy  and  water ;  hartshorn  and  turpen- 
tine are  also  useful. 
R 
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SNAKE  BITES,  ETC. 

Apply  immediately  strong  hartshorn,  and  take  it  internally  ; 
also,  give  sweet  oil,  and  stimulants,  freely.  Apply  a  liga- 
ture tight  above  the  part  bitten,  and  then  apply  a  cupping-glass. 

STINGS  FROM  BEES. 

In  stings  from  bees  and  other  insects,  bathe  with  salt  and  vin- 
egar, or  sal-ammoniac  and  vinegar. 

TARTAR  EMETIC. 

Give  large  doses  of  tea  made  of  galls,  Peruvian  bark,  or 
white  oak  bark. 

TOBACCO.,  HEMLOCK,  NIGHTSHADE,  SPURRED  RYE,  ETC. 

An  emetic,  as  directed  for  opium.  If  the  poison  has  been 
swallowed  some  time,  purge  with  castor  oil.  After  vomit- 
ing and  purging,  if  still  drowsy,  bleed,  and  give  vinegar  and 
water. 

WHITE  VITRIOL. 

Give  the  patient  plenty  of  milk  and  water.  In  almost  all 
cases  of  poisoning,  emetics  are  highly  useful ;  and  of  those,  one 
of  the  very  best,  because  most  prompt  and  ready,  is  the  com- 
mon mustard  flour  or  powder,  a  spoon  full  of  which,  stirred 
up  in  warm  water,  may  be  given  every  five  or  ten  minutes, 
until  free  vomiting  can  be  obtained. 

Emetics  and  warm,  demulcent  drinks,  such  as  milk  and  wa- 
ter, flaxseed,  or  slippery  elm  tea,  chalk  water,  &c,  should  be 
administered  without  delay.  The  subsequent  management  of 
the  case  will  of  course  be  left  to  a  physician. 

When  poisoned  by  dogwood,  ivy,  or  swamp  sumac,  dissolve 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron)  in  a  pint 
of  water,  and  bathe  the  part  atTected. 


MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS  AND  HERBS, 


WHICH    EVERY    FAMILY    OUGHT    TO    KEEP    ON    HAND. 


Sena.  Dose,  a  tablespoon  full 
of  the  leaves,steeped,for  an  adult. 

Syrup  of  Rhubarb. 

Camphor. 

Castor  Oil.  Dose,  for  an  adult, 
a  tablespoon  full;  for  a  child,  a 
teaspoon  full. 

Syrup  of  Squills.  For  a  child, 
half  a  teaspoon  full. 

Sweet  Oil. 

Paregoric.  For  a  child  five  to 
twenty  drops. 

Hot  Drops.  A  teaspoon  full 
for  an  adult.  ■ 

Ground  Mustard. 

Wine  Ipecac.  Dose,  to  act  as 
an  emetic,  fifteen  drops,  repeated 
every  fifteen  minutes,  till  it  op- 
erates ;  for  an  adult,  a  teaspoon 
full. 

Composition.  Dose,  a  teaspoon 
full  for  an  adult. 

Magnesia. 


Pennyroyal,  for  a  cold,  &c. 

Red  Raspberry  Leaves,  for  dys- 
entery, canker,  <fcc. 

Slippery  Elm,  for  poultices  and 
drinks. 

Mullen  Leaves,  for  poultices 
and  fomentations. 

Flax  Seed. 

Cranesbill,  for  canker. 

Wormwood,  for  bruises,  worms, 
&c. 

Sage. 

Thoroughwort. 

Catnip. 

Spearmint. 

Horseradish  Leaves. 

Valerian. 

Burdock  Leaves. 

Hoarhound. 

Yarrow,  for  blood  spitting, 
d}"senter3T,  &c. 

Blackberry  Root  or  Syrup,  for 
dysentery. 


QUALITIES  OF  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  FOOD. 

Beef.  When  this  is  the  flesh  of  a  bullock  of  middle  age, 
it  affords  good  and  strong  nourishment,  and  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  those  who  labor,  or  take  much  exercise.  It  will 
often  sit  easy  upon  stomachs  that  can  digest  no  other  kind  of 
food ;  and  its  fat  is  almost  as  easily  digested  as  that  of  veal. 

Veal  is  a  proper  food  for  persons  recovering  from  indispo- 
sition, and  may  even  be  given  to  febrile  patients  in  a  very 
weak  state,  but  it  affords  less  nourishment  than  the  flesh  of 
the  same  animal  in  a  state  of  maturity.  The  fat  of  it  is  lighter 
than  that  of  any  other  animal,  and  shows  the  least  disposition 
to  putrescency.  Veal  is  a  very  suitable  food  in  costive  habits ; 
but  of  all  meat  it  is  the  least  calculated  for  removing  acidity 
from  the  stomach. 

Mutton,  from  the  age  of  four  to  six  years,  and  fed  on  dry 
pasture,  is  an  excellent  meat.  It  is  of  a  middle  kind  between 
the  firmness  of  beef  and  the  tenderness  of  veal.  The  lean  part 
of  mutton,  however,  is  the  most  nourishing  and  conducive  to 
health,  the  flit  being  hard  of  digestion.  The  head  of  the  sheep, 
especially  when  divested  of  the  skin,  is  very  tender  ;  and 
the  feet,  on  account  of  the  jelly  they  contain,  are  highly  nu- 
tritive. 

Lamb  is  not  so  nourishing  as  mutton  ;  but  it  is  light,  and 
extremely  suitable  to  delicate  stomachs. 

House  Lamb,  though  much  esteemed  by  many,  possesses 
the  bad  qualities  common  to  the  flesh  of  all  animals  reared  in 
an  unnatural  manner. 
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Pork  affords  rich  and  substantial  nourishment,  and  its  juices 
are  wholesome  when  properly  fed,  and  when  the  animal  en- 
joys pure  air  and  exercise.  But  the  flesh  of  hogs  reared  in 
towns  is  both  hard  of  digestion  and  unwholesome.  Pork  is 
particulaaly  improper  for  those  who  are  liable  to  any  foulness 
of  fhe  skin. 

Smoked  Hams  are  a  strong  kind  of  meat,  and  rather  fit  for 
a  relish  than  for  diet.  It  is  the  quality  of  all  salted  meat  that 
the  fibres  become  rigid,  and  therefore  more  difficult  of  digestion ; 
and  when  to  this  is  added  smoking,  the  heat  of  the  chimney 
occasions  the  salt  to  concentrate,  and  the  fat  between  the  mus- 
cles sometimes  to  become  rancid. 

Bacon  is  also  of  an  indigestible  quality,  and  is  apt  to  turn 
rancid  on  weak  stomachs ;  but  for  those  in  health  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent food,  especially  when  used  with  fowl  or  veal,  or  even 
eaten  with  peas,  cabbages,  or  cauliflowers. 

Goat's  Flesh  is  hard  and  indigestible ;  but  that  of  kid  is 
tender,  as  well  as  delicious,  and  affords  good  nourishment. 

Venison,  or  the  flesh  of  deer,  and  that  of  hares,  is  of  a  nour- 
ishing quality,  but  is  liable  to  the  inconvenience,  that,  though 
much  disposed  to  putrescency  of  itself,  it  must  be  kept  for  a 
little  time  before  it  becomes  tender. 

The  Blood  of  Animals  is  used  as  an  aliment  by  the  com- 
mon people,  but  they  could  not  long  subsist  upon  it  unless 
mixed  with  oatmeal,  &c,  for  it  is  not  very  soluble,  alone,  by 
the  digestive  powers  of  the  human  stomach,  and  therefore  can- 
not prove  nourishing. 

Milk  is  of  very  different  consistence  in  different  animals  ; 
but  that  of  cows  being  the  kind  used  in  diet,  is  at  present  the 
object  of  our  attention.  Milk,  where  it  agrees  with  the  stomach, 
affords  excellent  nourishment  for  those  who  are  weak,  and  can- 
not digest  other  aliments.  It  does  not  readily  become  putrid, 
but  it  is  apt  to  become  sour  on  the  stomach,  and  thence  to  pro- 
duce flatulence,  heart-burn,  or  gripes,  and  in  some  constitutions 
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a  looseness.  The  best  milk  is  from  a  cow  at  three  or  four 
years  of  age,  about  two  months  after  producing  a  calf.  It  is 
lighter,  but  more  watery,  than  the  milk  of  sheep  and  goats  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  thick  and  heavy  than  the 
milk  of  asses  and  mares,  which  are  next  in  consistence  to  hu- 
man milk. 

On  account  of  the  acid  which  is  generated  after  digestion, 
milk  coagulates  in  all  stomachs;  but  the  caseous  or  cheesy 
part  is  again  dissolved  by  the  digestive  juices,  and  rendered  fit 
for  the  purposes  of  nutrition.  It  is  improper  to  eat  acid  sub- 
stances with  milk,  as  these  would  tend  to  prevent  the  due  di- 
gestion of  it. 

Cream  is  very  nourishing,  but,  on  account  of  its  fatness,  is 
difficult  to  be  digested  in  weak  stomachs.  Violent  exercise, 
after  eating  it,  will,  in  a  little  time,  convert  it  into  butter. 

Butter.  Some  writers  inveigh  against  the  use  of  butter  as 
universally  pernicious ;  but  they  might  with  equal  reason  con- 
demn all  vegetable  oils,  which  form  a  considerable  part  of  diet 
in  the  southern  climates,  and  seem  to  have  been  beneficially 
intended  by  nature  for  that  purpose.  Butter,  like  every  other 
oily  substance,  has  doubtless  a  relaxing  quality,  and  if  long  re- 
tained in  the  stomach,  is  liable  to  become  rancid;  but,  if  eaten 
in  moderation,  it  will  not  produce  those  effects.  It  is,  how- 
ever, improper  in  bilious  constitutions.  The  worst  conse- 
quence produced  by  butter,  when  eaten  with  bread,  is,  that  it 
obstructs  the  discharge  of  the  saliva,  in  the  act  of  mastication 
or  chewing ;  by  which  means  the  food  is  not  so  easily  diges- 
ted. To  obviate  this  effect,  it  would  be  a  commendable  prac- 
tice at  breakfast,  first  to  eat  some  dry  bread,  and  chew  it  well, 
till  the  salivary  glands  were  exhausted,  and  afterward  to  eat  it 
with  butter.  By  these  means  such  a  quantity  of  saliva  might 
be  carried  into  the  stomach  as  would  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  digestion. 

Cheese  is  likewise  reprobated  by  many  as  extremely  un- 
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wholesome.  It  is  doubtless  not  easy  of  digestion ;  and  when 
eaten  in  a  great  quantity,  may  overload  the  stomach ;  but  if 
taken  sparingly,  its  tenacity  may  be  dissolved  by  the  digestive 
juices,  and  it  may  yield  a  wholesome,  though  not  very  nour- 
ishing chyle.  Toasted  cheese  is  agreeable  to  most  palates,  but 
it  is  rendered  more  indigestible  by  that  process. 

Fowls.  The  flesh  of  birds  differ  in  quality  according  to  the 
food  on  which  they  live.  Such  as  feed  upon  grain  and  berries, 
afford,  in  general,  good  nourishment ;  if  we  except  geese  and 
ducks,  which  are  of  hard  digestion,  especially  the  former.  A 
young  hen  or  chicken  is  tender  and  delicate  food,  and  extremely 
well  adapted  where  the  digestive  powers  are  weak.  But  of  all 
tame  fowls,  the  capon  is  the  most  nutritious. 

Turkeys,  &c.  Turkeys,  as  well  as  Guinea  or  India  fowls, 
afford  a  substantial  nutriment,  but  are  not  so  easy  of  digestion 
as  the  common  domestic  fowls.  In  all  birds  those  parts  are  the 
most  firm,  which  are  most  exercised  ;  in  the  small  birds,  there- 
fore, the  wings,  and  in  the  larger  kinds  the  legs,  are  commonly 
the  most  difficult  of  digestion. 

Wild  Fowls.  The  flesh  of  wild  birds,  in  general,  though 
more  easily  digested,  is  less  nourishing  than  that  of  quadru- 
peds, as  being  more  dry  on  account  of  their  almost  constant 
exercise.  Those  birds  are  not  wholesome  which  subsist  upon 
worms,  insects,  and  fishes.  • 

Eggs.  The  eggs  of  birds  are  a  simple  and  wholesome  ali- 
ment. Those  of  the  turkey  are  superior  in  all  the  qualifica- 
tions of  food.  The  white  of  eggs  is  dissolved  in  a  warm  tem- 
perature, but  by  much  heat  it  is  rendered  tough  and  hard. 
The  yolk  contains  much  oil,  and  is  highly  nourishing,  but  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  putrefaction  ;  on  which  account,  eggs  are 
improper  for  people  of  weak  stomachs,  especially  when  they 
are  not  quite  fresh.  Eggs  boiled  hard  or  fried  are  difficult  of 
digestion,  and  are  rendered  still  more  indigestible  by  the  ad- 
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dition  o£ butter.  All  eggs  require  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt, 
to  promote  their  solution  in  the  stomach. 

Fish,  though  some  of  them  be  light  and  easy  of  digestion, 
afford  less  nourishment  than  vegetables,  or  the  flesh  of  quadru- 
peds, and  are,  of  all  the  animal  tribes,  the  most  disposed  to  pu- 
trefaction. Salt  water  fish  are,  in  general,  the  best ;  but  when 
salted,  though  less  disposed  to  putrescency,  they  become  more 
difficult  of  digestion.  Whitings  and  flounders  are  the  most 
easily  digested.  Acid  sauces,  and  pickles,  by  resisting  putre- 
faction, are  a  proper  addition  to  fish,  both  as  they  retard  pu- 
trescency, and  correct  the  relaxing  tendency  of  butter,  so  gen- 
erally used  with  this  kind  of  aliment. 

Oysters  and  Cockles  are  eaten  both  raw  and  dressed  ;  but 
in  the  former  state  they  are  preferable,  because  heat  dissipates 
considerably  their  nutritious  parts  as  well  as  the  salt  water, 
which  promotes  their  digestion  in  the  stomach  ;  if  not  eaten 
very  sparingly,  they  generally  prove  laxative. 

Muscles  and  Periwinkles  are  far  inferior  to  oysters,  both 
in  point  of  digestion  and  nutriment.  Sea  muscles  are  by  some 
supposed  to  be  of  a  poisonous  nature;  but  though  this  opinion 
is  not  much  countenanced  by  experience,  the  safest  way  is  to 
eat  them  with  vinegar,  or  some  other  vegetable  acid. 

Bread.  At  the  head  of  the  vegetable  class  stands  bread, 
that  article  of  diet  which,  from  general  use,  has  received  the 
name  of  the  staff  of  life.  Wheat  is  the  grain  chiefly  used  for 
the  purpose  in  this  country,  and  is  among  the  most  nutritive 
of  all  the  farinaceous  kinds,  as  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  .starch. 
Bread  is  very  properly  eaten  with  animal  food,  to  correct  the 
disposition  to  putrescency ;  but  is  most  expedient  with  such 
articles  of  diet  as  contain  much  nourishment  in  a  small  bulk, 
because  it  then  serves  to  give  the  stomach  a  proper  degree  of 
expansion.  But  as  it  produces  a  slimy  chyle,  and  disposes  to 
costiveness,  it  ought  not  to  be  eaten  in  a  large  quantity.  To 
render  bread  easy  of  digestion,  it  ought  to  be  well  fermented 
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and  baked,  and  it  never  should  be  used  till  it  has  stood  twenty- 
four  hours  after  being  taken  out  of  the  oven,  otherwise  it  is 
apt  to  occasion  various  complaints  in  those  who  have  weak 
stomachs ;  such  as  flatulence,  heart-burn,  watchfulness,  and  the 
like.  The  custom  of  eating  butter  with  bread,  hot  from  the 
oven,  is  compatible  only  with  very  strong  digestive  powers. 

Pastry,  especially  when  hot,  has  all  the  disadvantages  of  hot 
bread  and  butter,  and  even  buttered  toast,  though  the  bread  be 
stale,  is  scarcely  inferior  in  its  effects  on  a  weak  stomach.  Dry 
toast,  with  butter,  is  by  far  the  wholesomest  breakfast.  Brown 
wheaten  bread,  in  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  rye,  though 
not  so  nourishing  as  that  made  of  fine  flour,  is  both  palatable 
and  wholesome,  but  apt  to  become  sour  on  weak  stomachs. 

Oats,  Barley,  and  Rice.  Oats,  when  deprived  of  the  husk, 
and  particularly  barley,  when  properly  prepared,  are  each  of 
them  softening,  and  afford  wholesome  and  cooling  nourishment. 
Rice  likewise  contains  a  nutritious  mucilage,  and  is  much  less 
used  than  it  deserves  to  be,  both  on  account  of  its  whole- 
someness  and  economical  utility.  The  notion  of  its  being  hurt- 
ful to  the  sight  is  a  vulgar  error.  In  some  constitutions  it 
tends  to  induce  costiveness ;  but  this  seems  to  be  owing  chiefly 
to  flatulence,  and  may  be  corrected  by  the  addition  of  some 
spice,  such  as  caraways,  anise  seed,  and  the  like. 

Potatoes  are  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  food,  and  yield 
nearly  as  much  nourishment  as  any  of  the  roots  used  in  diet. 
The  farinaceous  or  mealy  kind  is  in  general  the  most  easy  of 
digestion,  and  they  are  much  improved  by  being  roasted  or 
baked.  They  ought  almost  always  to  be  eaten  with  meat,  and 
never  without  salt.     The  salt  should  be  boiled  with  them. 

Green  Peas  and  Beans,  boiled  in  their  fresh  state,  are  both 
agreeable  to  the  taste  and  wholesome,  being  neither  so  flatulent, 
nor  so  difficult  of  digestion,  as  in  their  ripe  state ;  in  which 
they  resemble  the  other  leguminous  vegetables.  French  beans 
possess  much  the  same  qualities ;  but  yield  a  more  watery 
R*  .    27 
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juice,  and  have  a  greater  disposition  to  produce   flatulence. 
They  ought  to  be  eaten  with  some  spice. 

Salads,  being  eaten  raw,  require  good  digestive  powers, 
especially  those  of  the  cooling  kind ;  and  the  addition  of  oil 
and  vinegar,  though  qualified  with  mustard,  hardly  renders  the 
free  use  of  them  consistent  with  a  weak  stomach. 

Spinach  affords  a  soft  lubricating  aliment,  but  contains  lit- 
tle nourishment.  In  weak  stomachs  it  is  apt  to  produce  acidity, 
and  frequently  a  looseness.  To  obviate  these  effects,  it  ought 
always  to  be  well  beaten,  and  but  little  butter  mixed  with  it. 

Asparagus  is  a  nourishing  article  in  diet,  and  promotes  the 
secretion  of  urine ;  but  in  common  with  the  vegetable  class, 
disposes  a  little  to  flatulence. 

Artichokes  resemble  asparagus  in  their  qualities,  but  seem 
to  be  more  nutritive,  and  less  diuretic. 

Cabbages  are  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  plants  in  the 
^arden.  They  do  not  afford  much  nourishment,  but  are  an 
agreeable  addition  to  animal  food,  and  not  quite  so  flatulent  as 
*he  common  greens.  They  are  likewise  diuretic,  and  some- 
what laxative.  Cabbage  has  a  stronger  tendency  to  putrefac- 
tion than  most  other  vegetable  substances;  and,  during  its.pu- 
trefying  state,  sends  forth  an  offensive  smell,  much  resembling 
that  of  putrefying  animal  bodies.  So  far,  however,  from  pro- 
moting a  putrid  disposition  in  the  human  body,  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  wholesome  aliment  in  the  true  putrid  scurvy. 

Turnips  are  a  nutritious  article  of  vegetable  food,  but  not 
very  easy  of  digestion,  and  are  flatulent.  This  effect  is  in  a 
good  measure  obviated,  by  pressing  the  water  out  of  them  be- 
fore they  are  eaten. 

Carrots  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  nutritious  juice, 
but  are  among  the  most  flatulent  of  vegetable  productions. 

Parsnips  are  more  nourishing  and  less  flatulent  than  car- 
rots, which  they  also  exceed  in  the  sweetness  of  their  mucilage. 
By  boiling  them  in  two  different  waters,    they  are  rendered 
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less  flatulent,  but  their  other  qualities  are  thereby  diminished 
in  proportion. 

Parsley  is  of  a  stimulating  and  aromatic  nature,  well  cal- 
culated to  make  agreeable  sauces.  It  is  also  a  gentle  diuretic, 
but  preferable  in  all  its  qualities  when  boiled. 

Celery  affords  a  root  both  wholesome  and  fragrant,  but  is 
difficult  of  digestion  in  its  raw  state.  It  gives  an  agreeable 
taste  to  soups,  as  well  as  renders  them  diuretic. 

Onions,  Garlic,  and  Shalots  are  all  of  a  stimulating  na- 
ture, by  which  they  assist  digestion,  dissolve  slimy  humors, 
and  expel  flatulency.  They  are,  however,  most  suitable  to  per- 
sons of  a  cold  and  phlegmatic  constitution. 

Radishes  of  all  kinds,  particularly  the  horse  radish,  agree 
with  the  three  preceding  articles  in  powerfully  dissolving  slimy 
humors.  They  excite  the  discharge  of  air  lodged  in  the  in- 
testines. 

Apples  are  a  wholesome  vegetable  aliment,  and  in  many 
cases  medicinal,  particularly  in  diseases  of  the  breast  and  com- 
plaints arising  from  phlegm.  But,  in  general,  they  agree  best 
with  the  stomach  when  eaten  either  roasted  or  boiled.  The 
more  aromatic  kinds  of  apples  are  the  fittest  for  eating  raw. 

Pears  resemble  much  in  their  effects  the  sweet  kind  of  ap- 
ples, but  have  more  of  a  laxative  quality,  and  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  flatulence. 

Cherries  are  in  general  a  wholesome  fruit,  when  they  agree 
with  the  stomach,  and  they  are  beneficial  in  many  diseases, 
especially  those  of  the  putrid  kind. 

Plums  are  nourishing,  and  have  besides  an  attenuating,  as 
well  as  a  laxative,  quality,  but  are  apt  to  produce  flatulence. 
If  eaten  fresh,  and  before  they  are  ripe,  especially  in  large 
quantities,  they  occasion  colics,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
bowels. 

Peaches  are  not  of  a  very  nourishing  quality,  but  they  abound 
in  juice,  and  are  serviceable  in  bilious  complaints. 
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Apricots  are  more  pulpy  than  peaches,  but  are  apt  to  fer- 
ment, and  produce  acidities  in  weak  stomach?.  Where  they 
do  not  disagree  they  are  cooling,  and  tend  likewise  to  correct 
a  disposition  to  putrescency. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants,  when  ripe,  are  similar  in  their 
qualities  to  cherries,  and  when  used  in  a  green  state,  they  are 
agreeably  cooling. 

Strawberries  are  an  agreeable,  cooling  aliment,  and  are 
accounted  good  in  cases  of  gravel. 

Cucumbers  are  cooling,  and  agreeable  to  the  palate  in  hot 
weather;  but  to  prevent  them  from  proving  hurtful  to  the 
stomach,  the  juice  ought  to  be  squeezed  out  after  they  are 
sliced,  and  vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt,  afterward  added. 

Tea.  By  some,  the  use  of  this  exotic  is  condemned  in 
terms  the  most  vehement  and  unqualified,  while  others  have 
either  asserted  its  innocence,  or  gone  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  it 
salubrious,  and  even  extraordinary  virtues.  The  truth  seems 
to  lie  between  these  two  extremes ;  there  is,  however,  an  essen- 
tial difference  in  the  effects  of  green  tea  and  of  black,  or  of 
bohea ;  the  former  of  which  is  much  more  apt  to  affect  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach,  than  the  latter,  more  especially  when 
drank  without  cream,  and  likewise  without  bread  and  butter. 
That,  taken  in  a  large  quantity,  or  at  a  later  hour  than  usual, 
tea  often  produces  watchfulness,  is  a  point  that  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  but  if  used  in  moderation,  and  accompanied  with  the 
additions  just  now  mentioned,  it  does  not  sensibly  discover  any 
hurtful  effects,  but  greatly  relieves  an  oppression  of  the  stomach, 
and  abates  a  pain  of  the  head.  It  ought  always  to  be  made  of 
a  moderate  degree  of  strength;  for  if  too  weak  it  certainly  re- 
laxes the  stomach.  As  it  has  an  astringent  taste,  which  seems 
not  very  consistent  with  a  relaxing  power,  there  is  ground  foi 
ascribing  this  effect  not  so  much  to  the  herb  itself  as  to  the  hot 
water,  which  not  being  impregnated  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  tea,  to  correct  its  own  emollient  tendency,  produces  a  relaxa- 
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tion,  unjustly  imputed  to  some  noxious  quality  of  'the  plant. 
But  tea,  like  every  other  commodity,  is  liable  to  damage,  and 
when  this  happens,  it  may  produce  effects  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  its  original  qualities. 

Coffee.  It  is  allowed  that  coffee  promotes  digestion,  and 
exhilarates  the  animal  spirits ;  besides  which,  various  other 
qualities  are  ascribed  to  it,  such  as  dispelling  flatulency,  re- 
moving dizziness  of  the  head,  attenuating  viscid  humors,  in- 
creasing the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  consequently  perspira- 
tion ;  but  if  drank  too  strong,  it  affects  the  nerves,  occasions 
watchfulness,  and  tremor  of  the  hands;  though  in  some  phleg- 
matic constitutions  it  is  apt  to  produce  sleep.  Indeed,  it  is  to 
persons  of  that  habit  that  coffee  is  well  accommodated ;  for 
to  people  of  a  thin  and  dry  habit  of  body  it  seems  to  be  inju- 
rious. Turkey  coffee  is  greatly  preferable  in  flavor  to  that  of 
the  West,  Indies.  Drank  only  in  the  quantity  of  one  dish, 
after  dinner,  to  promote  digestion,  it  answers  best  without 
either  sugar  or  milk ;  but  if  taken  at  other  times,  it  should 
have  both  ;  or  in  place  of  the  latter,  rather  cream,  which  not 
only  improves  the  beverage,  but  tends  to  mitigate  the  effect 
of  coffee  upon  the  nerves. 

Chocolate  is  a  nutritive  and  wholesome  composition,  if 
taken  in  a  small  quantity,  and  not  repeated  too  often  ;  but  is 
generally  hurtful  to  the  stomach  of  those  with  whom  a  vegeta- 
ble diet  disagrees.  By  the  addition  of  vanilla  and  other  ingre- 
dients, it  is  made  too  heating,  and  so  much  affects  particular 
constitutions  as  to  excite  nervous  symptoms,  especially  com- 
plaints of  the  head. 

Men  with  unassuming  wives  never  fail.  It  is  the  husbands 
of  such  women  as  Mrs.  Dash  and  Lady  Brilliant  who  find 
themselves  face  to  face  with  the  sheriff,  and  certain  mysteri- 
ous documents,  adorned  with  red  tape  and  wafers,  big  enough 
for  target  exercise. 
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berry Jelly, ". 

Cranberry,  Grape,  and  Currant  Jel- 
ly   222 

Currant  Jelly, 222 

Cherry  Jelly, 228 

Moss  Jelly,. 228 

Calve's  Foot  Jelly, 228 

Another 224 

Lemon  Jelly 224 

Tapioca  Jelly, 224 

Sago  Jelly.  . ". 225 

Ratafia  without  Liquor  or  Syrup,..   225 

Wine  Jelly ". 225 

Coloring  for  Jellies,  Cakes,  &c, ....  226 
MARMALADES. 

Marmalade  of  Apples 220 

Transparent  Marmalade 221 

Apricot  Marmalade, 227 

Cherry  Marmalade 221 

Currant  .Marmalade 226 

Orange  Mai  malade, 22S 

Quince  Marmalade £28 

Raspberry  Marmalade 222 

BLANCMANGE. 

Rice  Blancmange 229 

Corn  Starch  Blancmange, 229 

Blancmange, 28'J 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

CONFECTIONERY,  PRESERVED  FRUITS,  ETC. 


To  Clarify  Sugar, 

Colored  Sngars  for  Ornamenting, .. . 

Green  Sugar, 

Sugar  Paste 

To  Candy  Fruit, 

Ornamental  Frosting, 

Lemon  Candy 

Molasses  ( Sandy 

To  Preserve  Apricots, 

Apricots  la  Brandy 

To  Preserve  Peaches 

Golden  Pippins, 

To  Bake  Apples  \V  hole 

Apples  Preserved  In  Slices, 

Bottled  Asparagus, 

Barberries 

Barberries  for  Tartlets 

Biscuit    of    Preserved   Fruits,   and 

Sweetmeats, 

Black  Tops 

Cherries  in  Brandy, 

Dried  without  Sugar 

Preserved  Dry  in  Bunches, 

to  Candy, 

to  Keep, 

Jam,  


232  Black  Currant  Jam 239 

233  Currant  Jam  of  all  Colors 239 

233        Currants  Preserved 240 

288  for  Tarts 240 

233  White  Citron  Preserved 240 

234  Dried  Damson* 240 

284       To  keep  Damsons 241 

284  Preserve  Fruits  for  Tarts.  Ac.,..  241 

284       Gherkins  for  Salads,  or  Pickled, 211 

235  Gooseberries  Preserved, 241 

235  Gooseberry  Jain, 242 

236  Peach  Jam, 

236        Grapes  Preserved  in  Clusters, 242 

236  Green  Gases, .  242 

237  Green  Gages— Dried, 213 

237  Jam 213 

237  To  keep   Oranges  or  Lemons,   for 

Puddings, 213 

237        To  Preserve  Nectarines, 243 

237  Pears— Baked 244 

288  to  Keep 244 

238  Jargonelle 244 

288  Preserved 245 

239  Peaches — Preserved, 245 

239        Plums— Candied 246 

239  Preserved, 246 
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Quinces — Preserved, 246 

to  Keep 247 

Raspberries — To  Keep 247 

Preserved, 247 

Raspberry  Jam, 247 

Apple  Snow, 24S 

Pine  Apples, 248 
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Quinces,  for  the  Table, 248 

Rhubarb — Preserved, 248 

Siberian  Crabs — Preserved, 249 

Strawberry  Jam. 249 

Strawberries — Preserved  in  Wine,.  249 

Preserved  Whole,...  249 

Tomato  Figs, 250 


CHAPTER  XX. 


PICKLES. 


Asparagus, 252 

Beans— French, 252 

Cabbage— Eed, 252 

White, 253 

Celery, 253 

Cucumbers — Young, 253 

East  India  Pickle, 254 

Green  Tomato, 254 

Lemons, 254 

Mushrooms 254 

Mushroom  Ketchup, 255 

Nasturtion •. ..  255 


Neat's  Tongue, 255 

Onions, 256 

Mangoes 256 

Nasturtions, 257 

Peaches, 257 

Peppers, 257 

Plums— To  Pickle  like  Olives, 257 

Plums 258 

Quinces, 25S 

Tomato  Ketchup, 25S 

Walnut  Ketchup 258 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

CAKES,    BUNS,   BISCUIT,    BREAD,    ETC. 


Requisite  Information  for  Making 

and  Baking  Cakes 

Crust,  Short  and  Rich, 

Short, 

Apple  Cake, 

Almond  Drops, 

Small  Cakes 


Icing, 


Banbury  Cakes, 

Baba,   

Bride  Cake, 

Another, 

Breakfast,  or  Tea  Cakes,  Hot,. 

Whigs 

Diet  Bread 

Butter  Cakes, 

Biscuit  of  any  kind  of  Fruit, . . 

Cheesecakes, 

Another, 

Cheesecakes — Common, 

Boston  Cream  Cakes, 

Country  Cream  Cakes, 

Rich  Cream  Cake, 

Cream  Cake, 

Cru  mpets, 

Cup  Cake, , 

Cretin  Cup  Cake, 

<  •  rn  Cake, 

L  lieesecake — Apple, , 

Almond, 

Citron, 

Lemon, 

Orange, 

Chorry  Calces, 


Cinnamon  Cakes, 271 

260  Currant  Cakes, 271 

262  Caraway  Cakes, 271 

262  Curd  Cakes, 271 

262  Cookies, 272 

262  Crackers 272 

263  Butter  Crackers, 272 

263  Drop  Cakes, 272 

263  Another, 273 

264  Rye  Drop  Cakes, 273 

264  Soda  Dousrhnuts 273 

265  Doughnuts, 273 

265  Doughnuts  with  Sugar, 274 

265  Crullers, 274 

266  Frosting  for  Cake, 275 

266  Fruit  Cake— Rich, 275 

266  Fried  Cak«s, 276 

266  Family  Cake, 276 

267  Ginger  Snaps, 276 

267  Ginger  Nuts, 276 

267  Gingerbread 277 

26S  Hard  Gingerbread, 277 

263  Soft  Gingerbread 277 

263  Nice  Gingerbread 277 

263  Gingerbread  with  Fruit, 278 

269  Sugar  Gingerbread, 278 

269  Gooseberrv  Cake, 278 

269  Honey  Cake 278 

269  Indian  Breakfast  Cakes, 278 

269  Indian  Light  Biscuit, 279 

270  Jumbles 279 

270  JohnnyCakes, 279 

270  Kisses 280 

271  LoafCake 280 
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A  Lijrht  Cake  to  Bake  in  Cups, 250 

One,  Two,  Three,  Four  Cake, 880 

Tliin  Pound  Cake, 2S1 

Barnard  Cake, 2S1 

Lemon  Cake 281 

Macaroons 2SI 

Spiced 281 

New  Year's  Cookies* 2S2 

Pound  Cake 238 

Pound  Cakes,  Plum  or  Plain, 2S2 

A  Good  Plum  Cake, 288 

Cider  Cake, 288 

Rich  Plum  Cake, 283 

Wedding  Cake, 284 

Queen's  Cake,   284 

Railroad  Cake, 284 

Rice  Puffs 2S4 

Raspberry  Cake- 2S4 

Pout  Cakes, 2S5 

Rice  Cake 285 

Rice  Pound  Cake 2S5 

Savoy  Cake 2S5 

Sponge  Cake ,  2SG 

A  Small  Sponge  Cake, 2S6 

Bponge  Cake, 2t>7 

Rich  Sponge  Cake, 2S7 

Sugar  Drops, 2S7 

Cakes, 2S5 

Seed  Cakes 2>S 

Shrewsberry  Cake 288 

Soft  Cake  in  Little  Pans, 288 

Soda  Cake, 2S3 

Spice  Cake 288 

Twelfth.  Oake, 289 

Tea  Cak.-s 289 

Cream  Tea  Cakes, 290 

P'ain  Tea  Cakes 290 

Washington  Cake, 290 


PAOE. 

Muffins 290 

Hard  Waffles, 290 

Wafers, . . : 291 

Ratafias, 291 

Buns 291 

Bath  Buns 292 

Buns — Common, 292 

Buns— Plum, 292 

Seed  Puns, 298 

Rusk 898 

BREAD,  BISCUIT,  YKA8T,   ETC. 

"Wheat  Bread 293 

Excellent  Bread 291 

Boston  Brown  Bread, 295 

Premium  Bread, 295 

Brown  Graham  Bread, 296 

Rich  Corn  Bread ?96 

Boston  Bye  and  Indian  Bread, 896 

Saso  Bread, 

Diet  Bread 297 

Potato  Bread 

Pice  Uivad 297 

Rye  Bread 897 

Battered  Loaves,  898 

French  Rolls 

Butter  Biscuits.. 

Soda  Biscuits 

Potato   Biscuits '_'»'.! 

Baker's  Rolls 5  9 

Tea  Rusks 300 

Bally  Lunn, 

Yeast 800 

Milk  Yeast 3d 

Potato  Yeast 

Yeast 

Yeast  Cakes, 302 

Berry  Shortcake 802 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

COFFEE,    TEA,    CHOCOLATE,    COCOA. 


Coffee S03 

A  Substitute  for  Cream  for  Coffee,..  804 

Coffee  to  Roast, 304 

Milk, 305 

Cream, 305 

Au  Creme 305 

to  give  the  Favor  of  Vanilla,.  805 

Ice  a  Lltalienne, 305 


Coffee  Frothed,  or  Whipped 30-: 

Jelly 3-  G 

Chocolate, 

Drops 

Bon-Bons, 807 

Tea, »)7 

Cream, 308 

Ice 308 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

HOME  MADE  WINES. 


Apple  Wine, 809 

Apricot  Wine, 810 

Balm  Wine 310 

Birch  Wine, 311 

Blackberry  Wine, 311 


Cherry  Wine, 812 

Clary  Wine 819 

Currant  Wine 813 

Damson  Wine, 814 

Elder  Wine, 814 
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Ginger  Wine 314 

Gooseberry  Wine, 314 

Grape  Wine 315 

Mountain  Wine, 315 

Parsnip  Wine, 315 
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Rasin  Wine 316 

Raspberry  Wine, 316 

Walnut  Wine 316 

Raspberry  Vinegar, 317 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

LIQUORS,    BEVERAGES,    ETC. 


Cherry  Brandy, 318 

Capillaire 313 

Bippocraa 319 

Lemonade, 319 

Mead 319 

Frontinac, 320 

Sack, 320 

Noveau 320 

Orangeade 321 

Punch 321 

Milk, 321 


Ratafia  of  four  Fruits, 321 

Shrub 822 

Currant  Shrub, 322 

Lemon  Shrub 322 

Wholesome  Beverage, 322 

Spring  Beer .". *.  323 

Ginger  Beer, 323 

W  h  ite  Spr uce  Beer, 324 

Harvest  Drink 324 

Cream  Soda, 324 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

PREPARATIONS    FOR    THE    SICK. 


Apple  Water, 325 

Egg  Gruel, 325 

Arrow  Root, 825 

A  Nourishing  Jelly, 32G 

Beef  Tea, 326 

Toast  and  Water 326 

Waters  for  Cooling  Draughts, 326 

Water  Gruel 826 

Milk  Porridge, 327 


Wine  Whev 327 

Chicken,  Beef,  or  Veal  Broth, 327 

Hot  Leinouade, 328 

Rice  Gruel, 328 

Eire:  Cream, 328 

Caudle, 828 

The  Cook's  Table  of  Weights  and 

Measures, 329 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


MISCELLANEOUS    RECIPES. 


Blacking. 330 

To  know  good  Flour, 380 

Clean  Decanters,    831 

Cleaning  Floor  Cloths, 831 

Good  Shaving  Soap, 831 

To  Keep  the  Hands  Soft, 331 

Prevent  Iron  Rusting, 331 

Clean  Turkey  Carpets, 332 

Clean  Water  Casks,   332 

Detect  Whiting  or  Chalk  in  Flour  332 

A  Substitute  for  White  Oil  Paint,..  332 

To  take  Smell  from  Fresh  Paint, . . .  333 

Cement  for  Iron  Ware,   333 

A  cheap  and  durable  Cement, 333 

Black  Ink, 333 

Beeswax, 334 

Fences, 334 

Hard  Cement  for  Seams, 334 

To  clean  China, 335 

clean  Plate 335 

clean  Oil  Paintings,   335 

Economy  in  Fuel, 335 

s 


Good  Vinegar, 336 

Cider  Vinegar, 336 

To  Blacken  Stone  Chimney-pieces, .  336 

Tracing  Paper, 336 

Cement  for  Iron  Flues, 337 

To  Extract  Marking  Ink, 337 

Prevent  cold  Feet  in  Bed, 337 

Economical  use  of  Nutmeg, ...  337 

To  Extinguish  a  Fire, 338 

Frost-bitten  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  338 
To  Prevent  Teakettles  coating  with 

Lime, 338 

Furniture  Polish 338 

To  make  Hard  Water  Soft, 338 

Herbs  for  Drying, 339 

To  Clarify  Honey, 339 

Separate  WXx  from  the  Comb, . .  340 

Prevent  Ink  from  Freezing, 340 

Make  Stair  Carpets  Last, 340 

Cold  Soap, 340 

Soap 340 

To  Sew  Stiff  Cloth  Easily, 340 

28 
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To  clean  Knives, 841 

Bra-s  ami  Copper  Cooking  Utensils,  341 
To  Relieve  the  Breath  from  Onions,  341 

Essences,    341 

Butter 841 

To  Preserve  Came  in  Hot  Weather,  341 
Russian  Method  of  Preserving  Fish,  342 

Starch. 342 

White  Satin 342 

To  elean  Gold  or  Silver  Lace, 342 

Remove  Rust  from  Steel, 342 

Black  Ball, 342 

Cement  for  Corked  Bottles 343 

To  Prevent  Mould  in  Books,  Ac.,..  343 

Destroy  Ants 343 

For  Boiling  Rats 344 

To  keep  BugB  from  Vines, 344 

Soap 344 

Isinglass, 344 

Iron  Spots  on  Marble, 344 

Ink  Spots ..  846 

Offensive  Smells, 345 

To  Preserve  Eggs, 345 

Perfume  Linen, 345 

Rats  and  Mice 346 

To  Restore  Stale  Beer, 346 

Rice  Milk 346 

To  take  Stains  out  of  Silk 346 

Extract  Grease  from  Silks,  Ac.,.  846 
A  Substitute  for  Milk  or  Cream,. . .  347 
To  take  Milk  from  Cream, 347 

Preserve  Milk, 847 

Ventilation, 347 

Composition  for  Colored  Drawings,  343 

A  Varnish  to  Color  Baskets, 843 

Court  Plaster 34S 

To  Renew  Bread  and  Cake 349 

Preserve  Cheese  from  Insects,..  349 

Blue  Ink, 850 

Red  Ink 350 

Indelible  Ink, 350 

Hard  Soap 850 

To  make  Calicoes  Wash  well, 851 

Fire  and  Water-proof  Cement, '•">! 

To  Prevent  Moths, 351 

The  Bed  Ant, 851 

Utility  of  Nettles 

Oseful  Knife-hoard, 

To  Preserve  Flowers  in  Water 352 

keep  a  Stove  Bright, 

Whiten  the  Hands 852 

Remove  Marks  from  a  Table,.  .  858 

Clean  Brass  Ornaments, 

Mend  Crockerv, 858 

Petrify  Wood, 858 

Stop  a  Leak, 85 1 

354 

•  heap  Lemon  Flavor, 854 

To  clean  Kid  Gloves, 354 

Wash  Woolens, 354 

A  Varnish  for  Glass 

To  Give  Luster  to  Silver 855 

leather  Ohder-waistcoata,  . 

German  silver 855 

Windsor  Soap, 355 


PAOB 

To  Bleach  Linen 356 

To    Restore  Linen  that  has  been 

Stained 356 

To  take  Stains  from  Mahogany 356 

Restore  colors  taken  out  by  Acids  357 

Make  Whitewash '. 357 

Out-houses  and  Cellars 357 

Ourling  Fluid  f  >r  the  Hair, 

To  Drive  away  Bedbugs 

1  destroy  Flie 

Drive  away  Fleas, 353 

Polish  Furniture 

Render  Boots  and  Shoes  Water- 
proof,   853 

Kill  Weeds  in  Gravel.  <fcc, 359 

Temper  Earthen-ware, 

Clean  Paint 359 

Remove.  Lime  Spots 359 

Take  out  Fruit  Spots, 860 

Clean  Black  Silks 360 

Take  Mildew  out  of  Linen 860 

Clean  Silks 360 

Remove  Stains  from  Silk, 3>U 

Raise  the  Pile  of  Velvet 861 

Remove  Grease  from  Cloth, 861 

Stain  Harp  Strings 361 

Polish  Varnished  Furniture, ... 

Japanese  Cement, 

To  Pender  Cloth  Rain-proof, 362 

Perfumed  Ba^s 862 

To  Make  Tough  Beef  Tender 

Escape  from  a  House  on  Fire.. 

Extinguish  a  Fire 363 

Purify  Water  for  Drinking 

Purify  Muddy  Water " 864 

Clean  Looking-                864 

Preserve  Gilding 

i  '■  an  Lamps 

Directions  for  Carpets, Bff5 

To  keep  Silk 

Sweep  Carpets 366 

Cheap  Carpeting 307 

To   Fasten   the  Handles  of  Knives 

and  Forks ■■'•■:: 

Night  Chairs, 867 

Tea, 

Swallow's  Nest,.- .  I 

Borax  Washing,  Recipe, 

Washing  made  Easy 868 

To  clean  Harness 869 

Protect  Children  from  Burning 

Exercise  after  Meals, 870 

To  keep  Hops 370 

Volatile  Soap  for  Removing  Grease, 

Ac, B70 

To  make  wholesome  Table  Beer...  B70 

Prevent  Beer  growing  Flat, HTl 

Clean  Bed  Ticks. 871 

Prevent  Lamps  Smoking, 871 

Cure  Pork 871 

Cure  Qams— Virginia, 871 

Beef, 

Smoke  Hams, 

p  Hams 878 

Remove  Flies, 373 
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RULES  FOR  COLORING. 

General  Directions, 374 

Sky  Blue, 874 

Lilac, 874 

Black, 374 

Lemon 375 

Koyal  Purple, 375 

Slate 875 

Scarlet, 375 
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A  Bright  Madder, 876 

Green, 376 

Straw  Color,  and  Yellow, 376 

Nankin  Color, „ 377 

Rose  Color, 377 

To  Dye  Straw  Bonnets  Black, 377 

Dye  White  Gloves  Purple, 877 

Bleach  Straw  Hats, 378 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


THE  ORCHARD, 

To  Prune  Trees 379 

Prevent    Gummin*     in    Fruit 

Trees 879 

Destroy  Insects 8S0 

Renovate  old  Apple  Trees, 3S0 

Preserve  Roots, 380 

Cultivate  Rhubarb, 881 

Hive  Bees 3S1 

Make  Hens  Lay  Perpetually,.. .  3S2 

For  Fattening  Hens, 3S2 

To  Destroy  the  Bee  Miller, 382 

Preserve  Bees  from  "Worms.  &c,  382 

"Wash  for  Fruit  Trees ' 3S2 

To  Destroy  Caterpillars, 383 


GARDEN,  ETC. 

To  Preserve  Flower  Seeds, 383 

Keep  Grapes, 388 

Preserve  Peaches, 384 

Keep  Cranberries, 384 

Preserve  Carrots,  Parsnips,  &c,  384 

Preserve  Seeds, 335 

Destroy  Moss  on  Trees, 385 

Drive  Bugs  from  Vines, 3S5 

Keep   Rose   Bags    from   Grape 

Vines, 385 

Increase  the  quantity  of  Cream,  3S5 

Mildew  on  Gooseberries, 386 

To  Keep  Apples  Fresh  a  Year,  ....  386 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MEDICINAL    RECIPES,  ETC. 


Cautions  in  Visiting  Sick-rooms, . . .  387 
For  Children  Troubled  with  Worms  337 

Fits  caused  by  Worms, 387 

Foul  Teeth 387 

To  Clean  Teeth, 3S3 

Make  the  Teeth  White, 3S8 

Ward's  Paste  for  the  Piles, 3S8 

Cataplasm  to  Hasten  Suppuration, .  339 

To  Prevent  Colds  in  Children,. . .  389 

A  Simple  Cure  for  the  Croup, 389 

Sore  Throat, 390 

Cough  Syrups, 390 

For  "a  Cousjh, 390 

Children's  Coughs, 391 

To  Prevent  Contagion, 391 

Volatile  Liniment, 391 

To  Cure  a  Wen, 391 

Treatment  of  Measles, 392 

To  Prevent  the  Hair  from  Falling 

out 392 

Starch  Injection,    ...    392 

White  Bean  Poultice 392 

A  Simple  Cure  for  Dysentery 392 

For  Summer  Complaints, 393 

To  Cure  a  Felon,    393 

Cure  for  Headaches, 393 

Colds 393 

Colds  in  the  Head, 394 

Sape  Tea,   "04 

Nose  Bleedinsr,  394 


To  kill  Insects  in  the  Ear, 894 

For  having  Swallowed  a  Wasp, ....  395 

Corns, 395 

To  Prevent  the  Lock-jaw, 395 

Arnica  for  Bruises,  &c., 895 

For  a  Sprain, 895 

Preservation  of  the  Teeth, 396 

To  Remove  Scurvv  from  the  Teeth,  396 

The  Teething  of  Children, 396 

Cure  for  Cancer, 397 

Poison  of  Rattlesnakes, 397 

Tincture  for  Diseased  Gums, 397 

Mad  Doijs— A  Preventive 397 

To  Prevent   Wounds  Mortifying, .. .  393 

Cure  Poison  on  the  Hands, 898 

Shortness  of  Breath, 393 

Relief  for  Asthma 393 

Gargle  for  Sore  Throat,, , 398 

Balsam  of  Honey,    399 

Simple   Mixture  for  Bowel    Com- 
plaints,    399 

For  a  Burn, 399 

Salve  for  Bruises, 399 

Opodeldoc, 400 

Cure  for  the  Piles 400 

For  Small  Cuts  and  Wounds. 400 

Advantages  of  Bathing, 400 

Dyspeptic  Lye, 401 

Sir  A.  Cooper's  Chilblain  Liniment,  401 
Scald  Head  in  Infants, 401 
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Colombo  Root  and  Ginger, 401 

A  Simple  Medicine  for  IK-spepsia,.  402 
For  the  Quinsy, 402 

Whooping  Cough, 402 

Another 403 

I  Plaster  for  a  Cough, 403 

Godfrey's  Cordial, 4  3 

Precautions  against  Consumption,.  403 
Itemed;  for  having  drank  too  much 

Cold  Water 403 

For  Ajrue  and  Fever, 404 

the  Diarrhea 4i>4 

Horseradish  for  Hoarseness, 404 

For  Indigestion, 404 

Bronchitis 405 

Turnip  Syrup  for  a  Cold 406 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Throat, 405 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb, 406 

of  Ginger, 406 

Fumigating  Powder, 406 

Itch 406 

Rheumatism 406 

The  Shower-bath, 407 

Dr.  Boerhaave's  Rules, 407 

POISONS  AND  THEIR  ANTIDOTES. 

Acids 407 

Alcohol, 408 

Alkalies ...  408 

Ammonia, 408 

A  rsenic, 408 

Belladonna,  or  Night  Henbane, 40S 

Charcoal, 408 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  408 

Creosote, 408 

Lead 4  9 

Mushrooms, 409 

Nitrate  of  Silver  (Lunar  Caustic), . .  409 

Nitrate  of  Potash,  or  Saltpetre, 409 

Opium,  or  Laudanum, 4n9 

Oxalic  Acid 409 

Prussic  Acid 4<i9 

Snake  Bites.  &c, 410 

Stings  from  Bees, .  410 

Tartar  Kinetic 410 

Tobacco,  Hemlock,  Nightshade, 
Spurred  Rye,&c., 410 

White  Vitriol • 410 

Medicinal  Preparations  and 
Hbbbs,  which  every  Family 
ought  to  keep   on   hand, 411 


PAGE. 
QUALITIES  OF  FOOD. 

Beef, 412 

Veal 412 

Mutton, 412 

Lamb 412 

House  Lamb, 412 

Pork, 413 

Smoked  Hams, 413 

Bacon 413 

Boat's  Flesh, 413 

Venison 413 

The  Blood  of  Animals, 413 

Milk 418 

(ream, 414 

Butter, 414 

Cheese, 414 

Fowls, 415 

Turkeys, 415 

Wild  Fowls, 415 

Eggs, 415 

Fish,  416 

Oysters  and  Cockles, 416 

Muscles  and  Periwinkles, 416 

Bread, 416 

Pastry 417 

Cats,  Barley,  and  Rice 417 

Potatoes ' 417 

Green  Peas  and  Beans, 417 

Salads 413 

Spinach, 413 

Asparagus, 418 

Artichokes, 413 

Cabbages 413 

Turnips, 4 ! 8 

Carrots 418 

Pal-snips,  41 S 

Parsley, 419 

Celery, 419 

Onions,  Garlic,  and  Shalots 419 

Radishes, 419 

Apples, 419 

Pears 419 

Cherries 4!9 

Plums 411 

Peaches,  419 

Apricots 4J> 

Gooseberries  and  Currants 420 

Strawberries, 420 

Cucumbers, ISO 

Tea 420 

Coffee,  Chocolate, 4J1 


THE  WIFE  SLAYER  AND  HIS  VICTIMS! 


HENRY  fill.  AID  HIS  SIX  WIVES. 

A  New  and  Interesting  Work  by  H.  W.  Herbert. 


COMPRISING    BIOGRAPHIES    OF 


Henry  the  Eighth  of  England, 


Anne  of  Cleves, 

Married,   1540;    Repudiated,  1540. 

Katherine  Howard, 

Married,  1540;  Beheaded,  1541.  ' 

Katherine  Parr, 

Married,  1543;  Died,  1548. 


Katherine  of  Arragon, 

Married  1509 ;    Repudiated,    1533. 

Anne  Boleyn, 

Married,  1533;    Beheaded,  1536. 

Jane    Seymour, 

Married,  1536  ;    Died,  1537. 

Portraits  of  Henry  Vm.  and  each  of  his  Wives,  441  pp,  12mo.,  Price  $1  25. 

♦ 

NOTICES   OF  THE    PRESS. 

This  a  lively  and  highly  entertaining  historical  narrative  of  the  reign  of  one  of  the 
most  marked  "fall  the  British  sovereigns. — Detroit  Inquirer. 

Grand,  gloomy,  tender,  picturesque,  exciting,  sad.  and  true  to  fact,  as  well  as  true  to 
human  nature. — Sunday  Courier. 

The  life  and  times  of  Henry  VIII.  are  subjects  of  more  interest  and  importance,  not 
only  to  the  people  of  Ensland.  but  to  all  men  everywhere,  than  perhaps  any  other  por- 
tion of  British  history. —  People's  Organ. 

A  happy  medium  betwixt  the  stately  dignity  of  history,  and  the  extravagance  of  ro- 
mance.    Strict  historic  truth  is  gilded  with  the  graces  of  fancy  — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Mr.  Herbert  is  a  novelist  of  the  historic  school.  He  lias  here  a  subject  better  than  fic- 
tion; for  no  romancer  ever  conceived  sue!)  a  character  and  destiny  as  tiiat  of  the  young 
and  chivalrous  Prince  of  England,  turned  CaHph.  and  accomplishing  a  religious  revolu- 
tion, and  raising  himself  to  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority,  in  the  midst  of  a  life  of 
cruelty,  lust,  and  rapine,  that  ha^  no  parallel  in  eiviiiz-d  history — Albany  Atlas. 

Mr.  Herbert  has  scarcely  a  superior  as  a  historian.  He  is  thorough  and  searching,  dis- 
playing, at  -every  point,  a  deep  study  of  his  subject,  and  a  strict  regard  For  truih  and 
justice:  while  his  style  is  such  as  to  render  his  histories  attractive  to  (he  popular  class 
of  readers.  We  believe  that  one  of  the  best  eit'ts  a  historian  can  possess,  is  to  be  able  to 
interest  the  popular  mind,  without  descending  from  the  true  standard  of  literary  excel- 
lence.    In  this  respect  Mr.  Herbert  is  remarkably  fortunate. — OhrvsHati  freeman. 

This  is  really  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  which  has  heen  issued  from  the  pres<  for 
a  twelvemonth.  It  is  written  in  a  good-natured,  fiction-like  style,  and  yet  all  the  histor- 
ical facts  are  carefully  preserved. — Boston  Dispatch. 

This  work  is  produced  in  superior  style:  the  engravings  of  Henry  and  his  Six  Wives 
are  in  the  best  style  of  art.  The  highest  praise  that  we  can  otter  to  the  author  of  this 
work,  is  to  say  that  Mr.  Herbert  lias  excelled  himself;  the  style  and  manner  should  se- 
cure it  great  popularity,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  author  has  spared  no  pains  in  his  re* 
searches,  to  make  the  work  a  truthful  and  reliable  one.  We  cordially  recommend  its  pe- 
rusal to  the  reading  public — Saturday  Evening  Mail. 

Scott  has  thrown  around  few  of  his  female  characters  so  much  charm  as  Herbert  in- 
vests the  "Six  Wives"  of  the  "most  uxorious  of  husbands" — N~.  Y  Daily  News. 

This  is  no  fiction.  It  is  simply  history  of  a  peculiar  and  interesting  period,  compiled 
from  the  best  authorities;  and  to  all  students  of  English  history,  and  especially  to  all 
lovers  of  history  who  have  not  the  leisure  nor  the  opportunity  to  do  more  than  read  one 
oi  more  histories,  the  present  volume  will  be  of  peculiar  interest. — Sunday  Dispatch. 

MILLER,  ORTOfl  &  MULLIGAN,  Publishers, 
25  Park  Row,  New  York,  and  107  Genesee-st.,  Auburn. 
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I.    WOMAN'S  MISSION. 

Gift  Book  for  Young  Ladies. 

Or  Woman's  Mission;  being  Familiar  Letters  to  a  Young  Lady  on 
her  Amusements,  Employments,  Studies,  Acquaintances,  male  and 
female,  Friendships,  <fcc*  by  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Alcott,  frontispiece  on 
steel,  Muslin,  307  pp.,  12mo.,  75  cents. 

CONTENTS LEADING  HEADS. 

General  Views  ami  Remarks;  Spirit  of  Woman's  Mission;  Duties  to  Herself:  Amuse- 
ments: Employments;  Studios,  Books,  Ac. ;  Moral  Character;  Associates  in  the  Fam- 
ily: Associates  beyond  the  Family;  Mere  Acquaintance ;  Correspondents;  Doing  Good 
with  the  Pen;  Particular  Friendships;  Society  of  the  otheT  Sex;  Friendship  with  the 
other  Sex;  Qualifications  for  Friendship;  Physical  Qualifications;  Seven  1' 
Disappointments;  DoingGood;  Pulling  out  of  the  Fire ;  Associated  Effort:  <  inrcb  and 
Sabbath  School;  Truth,  Justice,  and  Mercy  ;  Labors  n  !  ick;  Sell-denial;  Self- 

sacrifice. 

II.    HEALTH,  BEAUTY,  ArlD  HAPPINESS. 

Young  Woman's  Book  of  Health. 

By  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Alcott,  312  pp.,  12m©.,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

The  Young  Woman's  Book  of  Health,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Alcott.  conveys, 
in  simple  and  untechnical  language,  an  amount  of  medical  information  which  cannot 
but  be  of  eminent  service  to  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  main  object  of  the 
volume  is  to  st;ite  the  means  of  preserving  one's  health,  rather  than  the  way  to  hunt 
up  one's  health  when  lost  Doctor  Alcott's  reputation  ia  well  known  in  this  country, 
and  we  feel  satisfied  that  not  only  young  females,  but  women  of  all  ages,  will  find  this  — 
his  last  book — eminently  instructive  and  BUggostive. —  Western  Christian  A>lv-. 

III.    WHAT  WOMAN  MAY  AND  SHOULD  BE. 

Young  Lady's  Book. 

Or,  Principles  of  Female  Education,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Hosmer,  frontis- 
piece on  steel,  301  pp.  12mo.,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I — Woman  as  a  Human  Beinc:;  Chapter  II  —  Woman  as  a 
Social  Being;  Chapter  III  —  Moral  Education;  Chapter  IV — Intel- 
lectual Education;  Chapter  V — Physical  Education;  Chapter  VI  — 
Domesti  .  Education  ;  Chapter  VII  —  Civil  Education  ;  Chapter  VIII — 
Ornamental  Education. 

The  foregoing  works  are  eminently  popular.  They  should  occupy  a  place  in  the  cabi- 
net of  every  young  lady  in  the  land,  as  their  counsel's  will  always  he  found  reliable,  and 
their  instructions  possess  a  charm  which  renders  them  not  only  useful,  but  very  agreea- 
ble and  entertaining  companions. 

MILLER,   0RT0X  &  MULLIGAN,  Publishers, 
25  Park  Row,  Nxw  Yoaa,  and  107  Genesee-st.,  Aubuxx. 


etical  WSLiixhs. 


Shakspeare's  Complete  Works. 

With  Memoir,  Steel  Portrait,  and  36  Illustrations,  992  pp.  8vo.,  Mus- 
lin, $3  00  ;  Embossed  Morocco  or  Sheep,  Marble  Edge,  $3  50. 

The  Same,  Fine  Edition,  Royal  Octavo, 

With  Memoir,  Steel  Portrait,  and  40  full  page  Illustrations,  Muslin, 
Gilt,$4  00 ;  Embossed  Morocco,  Marble  Edge,  $4  50 ;  Muslin,  Full 
Gilt  Edges  and  Sides :  $6  00 ;  Morocco  do.  $7  00. 

Tupper's  Poetical  Works. 

Including  "Ballads  for  the  Times,"  "  Geraldine,"  "Hactenus,"  "A 
Thousand  Lines,"  and  other  poems,  Author's  Revised  American  Edi- 
tion, Steel  Portrait,  430  pp.  12nio.,  Muslin,  $1  25:  Full  Gilt  Edges 
and  Sides,  $2  25. 

Proverbial  Philosophy. 

With  an  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Proverbs,  and  Additional 
Notes,  by  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  Steel  Portrait,  312  pp.  12mo., 
Muslin,  $1  00;  Full  Gilt  Edges  and  Sides,  $2  00. 

Tapper's  Complete  Poetical  Works. 

Including  the  above  two  volumes  and  other  Poems,  with  Steel  Por- 
trait, small  8vo.,  Muslin,  Gilt,  $2  00;  Full  Gilt  Edges  and  Sides,  $3  00. 

Gems  from  Tnpper. 

305  pp.  24mo.,  Muslin,  40  cents ;  Full  Gilt  Sides  and  Edges,  60  cents. 

Poems  of  John  diiincy  Adams. 

On  Religion  and  Society,  with  Notices  of  his  Life  and  Character, 
116  pp.  12mo.,  Muslin,  50  cents;  Gilt  Edges  and  Sides,  15  cents. 

MILLER,  ORTOH"  &  MULLIGAN,  Publishers, 
25  Park  Row,  New  York,  and  107  Genesee  St.,  Auburn. 


MAGMFICEST  WORK  OF   HISTORY, 

A    IVhoU   Library   in    Unelf! 


Coat  Si  1,000- 1207  Pages-70  Maps- 700  En^ravin^s. 


HISTORY  OF  ALL  NATIONS, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD  TO  TUE  PRESENT  TIME  \ 
OR, 


PHOraEMa.  STOWf 


tS    WHICH   TUB 

HISTORY  OF  EVERY  NATION,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN, 

IS   SEPARATELY    GIVEN. 

BY    S.    G.    GOODRICH, 

Consul  to  Paris,  and  Author  of  several  Works  of  History,  Parl-ey's  Tales,  eta. 

It  contains  1207  pages,  royal  octavo,  and  is  illustrated  by  70  Maps  and  700  Engravings: 
bound  in  imitation  Turkey  morocco. 

Invariable  retail  price,  $6,00  in  one  volume;  $7.00  in  two  volume* 

The  same,  full  gilt  edge  and  sides,  $S,00  in  one  volume;  $10,00  in  two  vol* 


***  It  is  believed  that  the  abovo  work,  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  will  be  very  acceptable 
to  the  American  public  It  is  the  result  of  years  of  toil  and  labor,  assisted  in  his  re- 
searches by  several  scholars  of  kuown  ability,  and  has  been  gotten  up  at  a  great  ex- 
pc nse  by  the  proprietors.  No  pains  have  been  spared  in  the  execution  of  tlie  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps,  which  are  entirely  new.  and  prepared  by  the  distinguished  author 
express!)/  for  the  work.  Indeed,  all  the  other  historical  writings  of  Mr.  Goodrich 
Bink  into  Insignificance,  when  compared  with  this,  the  result  of  his  riper  and  inaturer 
years.  It  is  admitted  that  One  Hundred  Dollars  could  not  purchase  the  same  mat- 
ter in  any  other  shape:  and  the  publishers  confidently  expect  that,  in  consideration 
of  the  great  literary  value  of  the  work,  the  large  sum  expended  in  preparing  it  for  the 
pre'j?,  and  the  exceedingly  moderate  price  at  which  it  is  offered,  that  it  will  bd  favor 
ably  received  by  every  lover  of  good  books. 

Published  by  Miller,  Obtob  it  Mulligan, 

No.  25  Park  Row,  New  York,  and  107  Genesee-st.,  Auburn 
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